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ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS." 


Ir is the fashion for those who have any connection with letters, in 
the presence of thoughtful men and women, eager for knowledge, 
and anxious after all that can be gotten from books, to expatiate on 
the infinite blessings of literature, and the miraculous achievements 
of the press: to extol, as a gift above price, the taste for study and 
the love of reading. Far be it from me to gainsay the inestimable 
value of good books, or to discourage any man from reading the 
best ; but I often think that we forget that other side to this glorious 
view of literature :—the misuse of books, the debilitating waste of 
life in aimless promiscuous vapid reading, or even, it may be, in the 
poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage and bad men’s worst 
thoughts. 

For what can a book be more than the man who wrote it? The 
brightest genius, perhaps, never puts the best of his own soul into 
his printed page; and some of the most famous men have certainly 
put the worst of theirs. Yet are all men desirable companions, 
much less teachers, fit to be listened to, able to give us advice, even 
of those who get reputation and command a hearing? Or, to put 
out of the question that writing which is positively bad, are we not, 
amidst the multiplicity of books and of writers, in continual danger 
of being drawn off by what is stimulating rather than solid, by 
curiosity after something accidentally notorious, by what has no 
intelligible thing to recommend it, except that it is new? Now, to 
stuff our minds with what is simply trivial, simply curious, or that 
which at best has but a low nutritive power, this is to close our 
minds to what is solid and enlarging, and spiritually sustaining. 
Whether our neglect of the great books comes from our not reading 
at all, or from an incorrigible habit of reading the little books, it 
ends in just the same thing. And that thing is ignorance of all the 
greater literature of the world. To neglect all the abiding parts of 
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knowledge for the sake of the evanescent parts is really to know 
nothing worth knowing. It is in the end the same thing, whether 
we do not use our minds for serious study at all, or whether we 
exhaust them by an impotent voracity for idle and desultory 
“information,” as it is called—a thing as fruitful as whistling. Of 
the two plans I prefer the former. At least, in that case, the mind 
is healthy and open. It is not gorged and enfeebled by excess in 
that which cannot nourish, much less enlarge and beautify our 
nature. 

But there is much more than this. Even to those who resolutely 
avoid the idleness of reading what is trivial, a difficulty is presented, 
a difficulty every day increasing by virtue even of our abundance 
of books. What are the subjects, what are the class of books we are 
to read, in what order, with what connection, to what ultimate use 
or object? Even those who are resolved to read the better books 
are embarrassed by a field of choice practically boundless. The 
longest life, the greatest industry, the most powerful memory, would 
not suffice to make us profit from a hundredth part of the world of 
books before us. If the great Newton said that he seemed to have 
been all his life gathering a few shells on the shore, whilst a bound- 
less ocean of truth still lay beyond and unknown to him, how much 
more to each of us must the sea of literature be a pathless immensity 
beyond our powers of vision or of reach—an immensity in which 
industry itself is useless without judgment, method, discipline ; where 
it is of infinite importance what we can learn and remember, and of 
utterly no importance what we may have once looked at or heard of. 
Alas! the most of our reading leaves as little mark even in our own 
education as the foam that gathers round the keel of a passing boat! 
For myself, I am inclined to think the most useful part of reading 
is to know what we should not read, what we can keep out from that 
small cleared spot in the overgrown jungle of “ information,’’ the 
corner which we can call our ordered patch of fruit-bearing know- 
ledge. Is not the accumulation of fresh books a fresh hindrance to 
our real knowledge of the old ? Does not the multiplicity of volumes 
become a bar upon our use of any? In literature especially does it 
hold—that we cannot see the wood for the trees. 

A man of power, who has got more from books than most of his 
contemporaries, has lately said: “ Form a habit of reading, do not 
mind what you read, the reading of better books will come when you 
have a habit of reading the inferior.” I cannot agree with him. 1 
think a habit of reading idly debilitates and corrupts the mind for 
all wholesome reading; I think the habit of reading wisely is one 
of the most difficult habits to acquire, needing strong resolution and 
infinite pains; and I hold the habit of reading for mere reading’s 
suke, instead of for the suke of the stuff we gain from reading, to be 
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one of the worst and commonest and most unwholesome habits we 
have. ‘Why do we still suffer the traditional hypocrisy about the 
dignity of literature, literature I mean, in the gross, which includes 
about equal parts of what is useful and what is useless? Why are 
books as books, writers as writers, readers as readers, meritorious 
and honourable, apart from any good in them, or anything that we 
can get from them? Why do we pride ourselves on our powers of 
absorbing print, as our grandfathers did on their gifts in imbibing 
port, when we know that there is a mode of absorbing print which 
makes it impossible we can ever learn anything good out of books ? 

Our stately Milton said in a passage which is one of the watch- 
words of the English race, ‘‘as good almost kill a Man as kill a good 
Book.” But has he not also said that he would “have a vigilant 
eye how Bookes demeane themselves, as well as men; and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors”? . .. Yes! they do kill the good 
book who deliver up their few and precious hours of reading to the 
trivial book ; they make it dead for them ; they do what lies in them 
to destroy ‘‘ the precious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalm’d and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life;” they “spill that 
season’d life of man preserv’d and stor’d up in Bookes.” For in the 
wilderness of books most men, certainly all busy men, must strictly 
choose. If they saturate their minds with the idler books, the “ good 
book,” which Milton calls “an immortality rather than a life,” is 
dead to them: it is a book sealed up and buried. 

It is most right that in the great republic of letters there should 
be a freedom of intercourse and a spirit of equality. Every reader 
who holds a book in his hand, is free of the inmost minds of men 
past and present; their lives both within and without the pale of 
their uttered thoughts are unveiled to him; he needs no introduc- 
tion to the greatest ; he stands on no ceremony with them; he may, 
if he be so minded, scribble “‘ doggrel”’ on his Shelley, or he may 
kick Lord Byron, if he please, into a corner. He hears Burke 
perorate, and Johnson dogmatise, and Scott tell his border tales, 
and Wordsworth muse on the hillside, without the leave of any 
man, or the payment of any toll. In the republic of letters there 
are no privileged orders or places reserved. Every man who has 
written a book, even the diligent Mr. Whitaker, is in one sense an 
author ; “a book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t;” and every 
man who can decipher a penny journal is in one sense a reader. 
And your “general reader,” like the gravedigger in Hamlet, is 
hail-fellow with all the mighty dead ; he pats the skull of the jester ; 
batters the cheek of lord, lady, or courtier; and uses “ ee 
Cesar” to teach boys the Latin declensions. 

But this noble equality of all writers—of all writers wl of all 
readers—has a perilous side to it. It is apt to: make us indiscrimi- 
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nate in the books we read, and somewhat contemptuous of the mighty 
men of the past. Men who are most observant as to the friends they 
make, or the conversation they join in, are carelessness itself as to 
the books to whom they entrust themselves, and the printed language 
with which they saturate their minds. Yet can any friendship or 
society be more important to us than that of the books which form 
so large a part of our minds and even of our characters? Do we in 
real life take any pleasant fellow to our homes and chat with some 
agreeable rascal by our firesides, we who will take up any pleasant 
fellow’s printed memoirs, we who delight in the agreeable rascal 
when he is cut up into pages and bound in calf? 

I have no intention to moralise or to indulge in a homily against 
the reading of what is deliberately evil. There is not so much need 
for this now, and I am not discoursing on the whole duty of man. 
I take that part of our reading which is by itself no doubt harmless, 
entertaining, and even gently instructive. But of this enormous 
mass of literature how much deserves to be chosen out, to be pre- 
ferred to all the great books of the world, to be set apart for those 
precious hours which are all that the most of us can give to solid 
reading? The vast proportion of books are books that we shall 
never be able to read. A serious percentage of books are not worth 
reading at all. The really vital books for us we also know to be a 
very trifling portion of the whole. And yet we act as if every book 
were as good as any other, as if it were merely a question of order 
which we take up first, as if any book were good enough for us, and 
as if all were alike honourable, precious, and satisfying. Alas! 
books cannot be more than the men who write them; and as a large 
proportion of the human race now write books, with motives and 
objects as various as human activity, books, as books, are entitled 
d priori, until their value is proved, to the same attention and respect 
as houses, steam-engines, pictures, fiddles, bonnets, and other thought- 
ful or ornamental products of human industry. In the shelves of 
those libraries which are our pride, libraries public or private, cir- 
culating or very stationary, are to be found those great books of the 
world rari nantes in gurgite vasto, those books which are truly “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit.” But the very familiarity 
which their mighty fame has bred in us makes us indifferent ; we 
grow weary of what every one is supposed to have read; and we 
take down something which looks a little eccentric, or some author 
on the mere ground that we never heard of him before. 

Thus the difficulties of literature are in their way as great as those 
of the world, the obstacles to finding the right friends are as great, 
the peril is as great of being lost in a Babel of voices and an ever- 
changing mass of beings. Books are not wiser than men, the true 
books are not easier to find than the true men, the bad books or the 
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vulgar books are not less obtrusive and not less ubiquitous than the 
bad or vulgar everywhere; the art of right reading is as long and 
difficult to learn as the art of right living. Those who are on good 
terms with the first author they meet, run as much risk as men who 
surrender their time to the first passer in the street ; for to be open 
to every book is for the most part to gain as little as possible from 
any. A man aimlessly wandering elena i in a crowded city is of all 
men the most lonely ; ; so he ohn: takes up only the books that he 
‘“‘comes across,” is pretty certain to meet but few that are worth 
knowing. 

Now this danger is one to which we are specially exposed in this 
age. Our high-pressure life of emergencies, our whirling industrial 
organization or disorganization, have brought us in this (as in most 
things) their peculiar difficulties and drawbacks. In almost every- 
thing vast opportunities and gigantic means of multiplying our 
products bring with them new perils and troubles which are often at 
first neglected. Our huge cities, where wealth is piled up and the 
requirements and appliances of life extended beyond the dreams of 
our forefathers, seem to breed in themselves new forms of squalor, 
disease, blights, or risks to life such as we are yet unable to cope 
with. So the enormous multiplicity of modern books is not altogether 
favourable to the knowing of the best. I listen with mixed satisfac- 
tion to the pans that they chant over the works that issue from the 
press each day, how the books poured forth from Paternoster Row 
might in a few years be built into a pyramid that would fill the dome 
of St. Paul’s. How in this mountain of literature am I to find the 
really useful book? Ilow, when I have found it, and found its 
value, am I to get others to read it? How am I to keep my head 
clear in the torrent and din of works, all of which distract my atten- 
tion, most of which promise me something, whilst so few fulfil that 
promise? The Nile is the source of the Egyptian’s bread, and 
without it he perishes of hunger. But the Nile may be rather too 
liberal in his flood, and then the Egyptian runs imminent risk of 
drowning. 

And thus there never was a time, at least during the last two 
hundred years, when the difficulties in the way of making an efficient 
use of books were greater than they are to-day, when the obstacles 
were more real hetiweun readers and the right books to read, when it 
was practically so troublesome to find out that which it is of vital 
importance to know; and that not by the dearth, but by the plethora 
of printed matter. For it comes to nearly the same thing whether 
we are actually debarred by physical impossibility from getting the 
right book into our hand, or whether we are choked off from the 
right book by the obtrusive crowd of the wrong books; so that it 
needs a strong character and a resolute system of reading to keep the 
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head cool in the storm of literature around us. We read nowadays 
in the market-place—lI would rather say in some large steam factory 
of letter-press, where damp sheets of new print whirl round us per- 
petually—if it be not rather some noisy book-fair where literary 
showmen tempt us with performing dolls, and the gongs of rival 
booths are stunning our ears from morn till night. Contrast with 
this pandemonium of Leipsic and Paternoster Row the sublime 
picture of our Milton in his early retirement at Horton, when, 
musing over his coming flight to the epic heaven, practising his 
pinions, as he tells Diodati, he consumed five years of solitude in 
reading over the whole of the ancient writers :— 


‘Et totum rapiunt, me, mea vita, libri.” 


Who now reads the whole of the ancient writers? Who systemati- 
cally reads the great writers, be they ancient or modern, whom the 
consent of ages has marked out as classics: typical, immortal, peculiar 
teachers of our race? Alas! the Paradise Lost is lost again to us 
beneath an inundation of graceful academic verse, sugary stanzas of 
ladylike prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more or less read- 
able prose of what John Milton meant or did not mean, or what he 
saw or did not see, or why Adam or Satan is like that, or unlike 
the other. We read a perfect library about the Paradise Lost, but 
the Paradise Lost itself we do not read. 

I am not presumptuous enough to assert that the larger part of 
modern literature is not worth reading in itself, that the prose is not 
readable, entertaining, one may say highly instructive. Nor do I 
pretend that the verses which we read so zealously in place of 
Milton’s are not good verses. On the contrary I think them sweetly 
conceived, as musical and as graceful as the verse of any age in our 
history. I say it emphatically, a great deal of our modern literature 
is such that it is exceedingly difficult to resist it, and it is undeniable 
that it gives us real information. It seems perhaps unreasonable 
to many, to assert that a decent readable book which gives us actual 
instruction can be otherwise than a useful companion, and a solid 
gain. I dare say many people are ready to cry out upon me as an 
obscurantist for venturing to doubt a genial confidence in all litera- 
ture simply as such. But the question which weighs upon me with 
such really crushing urgency is this :—what are the books that in our 
little remnant of reading time it is most vital for us to know? For 
the true use of books is of such sacred value to us that to be simply 
entertained is to cease to be taught, elevated, inspired by books; 
merely to gather information of a chance kind is to close the mind 
to knowledge of the urgent kind. Every book that we take up with- 
out a purpose is an opportunity lost of taking up a book with a 
purpose—every bit of stray information which we cram into our 
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heads without any sense of its importance, is for the most part a bit 
of the most useful information driven out of our heads and choked 
off from our minds. It is so certain that information, i.2c. the know- 
ledge, the stored thoughts and observations of mankind, is now 
grown to proportions so utterly incalculable and prodigious, that 
even the learned whose lives are given to study can but pick up 
some crumbs that fall from the table of truth. They delve and tend 
but a plot in that vast and teeming kingdom, whilst those, whom 
active life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study, can hardly 
come to know the very vastness of the field before them, or how 
infinitesimally small is the corner they can traverse at the best. We 
know all is not of equal value. We know that books differ in value 
as much as diamonds differ from the sand on the seashore, as much 
as our living friend differs from a dead rat. We know that much in 
the myriad-peopled world of books—very much in all kinds—is 
trivial, enervating, inane, even noxious. And thus, where we have 
infinite opportunities of wasting our efforts to no end, of fatiguing 
our minds without enriching them, of clogging the spirit without 
satisfying it, there, I cannot but think, the very infinity of oppor- 
tunities is robbing us of the actual power of using them. And thus 
I come often, in my less hopeful mioods, to watch the remorseless 
cataract of daily literature which thunders over the remnants of the 
past, as if it were a fresh impediment to the men of our day in the 
way of systematic knowledge and consistent powers of thought: as 
if it were destined one day to overwhelm the great inheritance of 
mankind in prose and verse. 

I remember, when I was a very young man at college, that a 
youth, in no spirit of paradox but out of plenary conviction, under- 
took to maintain before a body of serious students, the astounding 
proposition that the invention of printing had been one of the 
greatest misfortunes that had ever befallen mankind. He argued 
that exclusive reliance on printed matter had destroyed the higher 
method of oral teaching, the dissemination of thought by the spoken 
word to the attentive ear. He insisted that the formation of a vast 
literary class looking to the making of books as a means of making 
money, rather than as a social duty, had multiplied books for the 
sake of the writers rather than for the sake of the readers; that the 
reliance on books as a cheap and common resource had done much to 
weaken the powers of memory ; that it destroyed the craving for a 
general culture of taste, and the need of artistic expression in all the 
surroundings of life. And he argued, lastly, that the sudden multi- 
plication of all kinds of printed matter had been fatal to the orderly 
arrangement of thought, and had hindered a system of knowledge 
and a scheme of education. 

I am far from sharing this immature view. Of course I hold the 
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invention of printing to have been one of the most momentous facts 
in the whole history of man. Without it universal social progress, 
true democratic enlightenment, and the education of the people 
would have been impossible, or very slow, even if the cultured few, 
as is likely, could have advanced the knowledge of mankind without 
it. We place Gutemberg amongst the small list of the unique and 
special benefactors of mankind, in the sacred choir of those whose 
work transformed the conditions of life, whose work, once done, 
could never be repeated. And no doubt the things which our ardent 
friend regarded as so fatal a disturbance of society were all inevitable 
and necessary, part of the great revolution of mind through which 
men grew out of the mediawval incompleteness to a richer conception 
of life and of the world. 

Yet there is a sense in which this boyish anathema against print- 
ing may be true to us by our own fault. We may create for our- 
selves these very evils. For this I hold, that the art of printing has 
not been a gift wholly unmixed with evils; that it must be used 
wisely if it is to be a boon to man at all; that it entails on us heavy 
responsibilities, resolution to use it with judgment and self-control, 
and the will to resist its temptations and its perils. Indeed we 
may easily so act that we may make it a clog on the progress of the 
human mind, a real curse and not a boon. The power of flying at 
will through space would probably extinguish civilisation and 
society, for it would release us from the wholesome bondage of 
localities. The power of hearing every word that had ever been 
uttered on this planet would annihilate thought, as the power of 
knowing all recorded facts by the process of turning a handle would 
annihilate true science. Our human faculties and our mental forces 
are not enlarged simply by multiplying our materials of knowledge 
and our facilities for communication. Telephones, microphones, 
pantoscopes, steam-presses, and ubiquity-engines in general, may, 
after all, leave the poor human brain panting and throbbing under 
the strain of its appliances, and get no bigger and no stronger than 
the brains of the men who heard Moses speak, and saw Aristotle 
and Archimedes pondering over a few worn rolls of crabbed manu- 
script. Until some new Newton or Watt can invent a machine for 
magnifying the human mind, every fresh apparatus for multiplying 
its work is a fresh strain on the mind, a new realm for it to order 
and to rule. 

And so, I say it most confidently, the first intellectual task of our 
age is rightly to order and make serviceable the vast realm of 
printed material which four centuries have swept across our path. 
To organize our knowledge, to systematise our reading, to save, out 
of the relentless cataract of ink, the immortal thoughts of the 
greatest—this is a necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of man 
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is to lead us at last to a measureless and pathless chaos. To know 
anything that turns up is, in the infinity of knowledge, to know 
nothing. To read the first book we come across, in the wilderness 
of books, is to learn nothing. To turn over the pages of ten thousand 
volumes is to be practically indifferent to all that is good. 

But this warns me that I am entering on a subject which is far 
too big and solemn for us to touch to-night. I have no pretension 
to deal with it as it needs. It is plain, I think, that to organize our 
knowledge, even to systematise our reading, to make a working 
selection of books for general study, really implies a complete 
scheme of education. A scheme of education ultimately implies a 
system of philosophy, a view of man’s duty and powers as a moral 
and social being—a religion, in fact. Before a problem so great as 
this, on which a general audience has such different ideas and wants, 
and differs so profoundly on the very premisses from which we start, 
before such a problem as a general theory of education, I prefer to 
retire. I will keep silence even from good words. I have chosen 
my own part, and adopted my own teacher. But to ask men to 
adopt the education of Auguste Comte, is almost to ask them to adopt 
Positivism itself. 

Nor will I enlarge on the matter for thought, for foreboding, 
almost for despair, that is presented to us by the fact of our familiar 
literary ways and our recognised literary profession. That things 
infinitely trifling in themselves: men, events, societies, phenomena, 
in no way otherwise more valuable than the myriad other things 
which flit around us like the sparrows on the housetop, should be 
glorified, magnified, and perpetuated, set under a literary microscope 
and focussed in the blaze of a literary magic-lantern—not for what 
they are in themselves, but solely to amuse and excite the world by 
showing how it can be done—all this is to me so amazing, so heart- 
breaking, that I forbear now to treat it, as I cannot say all that I 
would. 

I pass from all systems of education—from thought of social duty, 
from meditation on the profession of letters—to more general and 
lighter topics. I will deal now only with the easier side of reading, 
with matter on which there is some common agreement in the world. 
I am very far from meaning that our whole time spent with books is 
to be given to study. Far from it. I put the poetic and emotional 
side of literature as the most needed for daily use. I take the books 
that seek to rouse the imagination, to stir up feeling, touch the 
heart : the books of art, of fancy, of ideals, such as reflect the delight 
and aroma of life. And here how does the trivial, provided it is the 
new, that which stares at us in the advertising columns of the day, 
crowd out the immortal poetry and pathos of the human race, 
Vitiating our taste for those exquisite pieces which are a household 
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word, and weakening our mental relish for the eternal works of 
genius! Old Homer is the very fountain-head of pure poetic 
enjoyment, of all that is spontaneous, simple, native, and dignified in 
life. He takes us into the ambrosial world of heroes, of human 
vigour, of purity, of grace. Now Homer is one of the few poets the 
life of whom can be fairly preserved in a translation. Most men and 
women can say that they have read Homer, just as most of us can 
say that we have studied Johnson’s Dictionary. But how few of us 
take him up, time after time, with fresh delight! How few have 
even read the entire Iliad and Odyssey through! Whether in the 
resounding lines of the old Greek, as fresh and ever-stirring as the 
waves that tumble on the seashore, filling the soul with satisfying 
silent wonder at its restless unison ; whether in the quaint lines of 
Chapman, or the clarion couplets of Pope, or the closer versions of 
Cowper, Lord Derby, of Philip Worsley, or even in the new prose 
version of the Odyssey, Homer is always fresh and rich. And yet 
how seldom does one find a friend spell-bound over the Greek Bible 
of antiquity, whilst they wade through torrents of magazine quota- 
tions from a petty versifier of to-day, and in an idle vacation will 
graze, as contentedly as cattle in a fresh meadow, through the 
chopped straw of a circulating library. A generation which will 
listen to Pinafore for three hundred nights, and will read M. Zola’s 
seventeenth romance, can no more read Homer than it could read a 
cuneiform inscription. It will read about Homer just as it will read 
about a cuneiform inscription, and will crowd to see a few pots which 
probably came from the neighbourhood of Troy. But to Homer and 
the primeval type of heroic man in his beauty, and his simpleness, 
and joyousness, the cultured generation is really dead, as completely 
as some spoiled beauty of the ball-room is dead to the bloom of the 
heather or the waving of the daffodils in a glade. 

It is a true psychological problem, this nausea which idle culture 
seems to produce for all that is manly and pure in heroic poetry. 
One knows—at least every schoolboy has known—that a passage of 
Homer, rolling along in the hexameter or trumpeted out by Pope, 
will give one a hot glow of pleasure and raise a finer throb in the 
pulse; one knows that Homer is the easiest, most artless, most 
diverting of all poets; that the fiftieth reading rouses the spirit even 
more than the first—and yet we find ourselves (we are all alike) 
painfully psha-ing over some new and uncut barley-sugar in rhyme, 
which a man in the street asked us if we had read, or it may be some 
learned lucubration about the site of Troy by some one we chanced 
to meet at dinner. It is an unwritten chapter in the history of the 
human mind, how this literary prurience after new print unmans us 
for the enjoyment of the old songs chanted forth in the sunrise of 
human imagination. To ask a man or woman who spends half a 
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lifetime in sucking magazines and new poems to read a book of 
Homer, would be like asking a butcher’s boy to whistle “ Adelaida.” 
The noises and sights and talk, the whirl and volatility of life around 
us, are too strong for us. A society which is for ever gossiping in a 
sort of perpetual “drum,” loses the very faculty of caring for 
anything but “early copies” and the last tale out. Thus, like the 
tares in the noble parable of the Sower, a perpetual chatter about 
books chokes the seed which is sown in the greatest books of the 
world. 

I speak of Homer, but fifty other great poets and creators of 
eternal beauty would serve my argument as well. Take the latest 
perhaps in the series of the world-wide and immortal poets of the 
whole human race—Walter Scott. We all read Scott’s romances, 
as we have all read Hume’s History of England, but how often do 
we read them, how zealously, with what sympathy and understand- 
ing? Iam told that the last discovery of modern culture is that 
Scott’s prose is commonplace ; that the young men at our univer- 
sities are far too critical to care for his artless sentences and flowing 
descriptions. They prefer Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Mallock, and the 
Kuphuism of young Oxford, just as some people prefer a Dresden 
Shepherdess to the Caryatides of the Erictheum, pronounce Fielding 
to be low, and Mozart to be passé. As boys love lollypops, so these 
juvenile fops love to roll phrases about under the tongue, as if 
phrases in themselves had a value apart from thoughts, feelings, 
great conceptions, or human sympathy. For Scott is just one of the 
poets (we may call poets all the great creators in prose or in verse) of 
whom one never wearies, just as one can listen to Beethoven or 
watch the sunrise or the sunset day by day with new delight. I 
think I can read the Antiquary, or the Bride of Lammermoor, 
Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and Old Mortality, at least once a year 
afresh. Now Scott is a perfect library in himself. A constant 
reader of romances would find that it needed months to go 
through even the best pieces of the inexhaustible painter of eight 
full centuries and every type of man; and he might repeat the 
process of reading him ten times in a lifetime without a sense of 
fatigue or sameness. The poetic beauty of Scott’s creations is almost 
the least of his great qualities. It is the universality of his sympathy 
that is so truly great, the justice of his estimates, the insight into 
the spirit of each age, his intense absorption of self in the vast epic of 
human civilisation. What are the old almanacs that they so often 
give us as histories beside these living pictures of the ordered 
succession of ages? As in Homer himself, we see in this prose Iliad 
of modern history, the battle of the old and the now, the heroic 
defence of ancient strongholds, the long impending and inevitable 
doom of medisval life. Strong men and proud women struggle 
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against the destiny of modern society, unconsciously working out its 
ways, undauntedly defying its power. How just is our island 
Homer! Neither Greek nor Trojan sways him; Achilles is his 
hero ; Hector is his favourite ; he loves the councils of chiefs, and the 
palace of Priam; but the swine-herd, the charioteer, the slave-girl, 
the hound, the beggar, and the herdsman all glow alike in the 
harmonious colouring of his peopled epic. We see the dawn of our 
English nation, the defence of Christendom against the Koran, the 
grace and the terror of feudalism, the rise of monarchy out of 
baronies, the rise of parliaments out of monarchy, the rise of industry 
out of serfage, the pathetic ruin of chivalry, the splendid death- 
struggle of Catholicism, the sylvan tribes of the mountain (remnants 
of our pre-historic forefathers) beating themselves to pieces against 
the hard advance of modern industry ; we see the grim heroism of 
the Bible-martyrs, the catastrophe of feudalism overwhelmed by 
a practical age which knew little of its graces and almost nothing of 
its virtues. Such is Scott, who we may say has done for the 
various phases of modern history, what Shakespeare has done for the 
manifold types of human character. And this glorious and most 
human and most historical of poets, without whom our very concep- 
tion of human development would have ever been imperfect, this 
manliest, and truest, and widest of romancers we neglect for some 
hothouse hybrid of psychological analysis, for the wretched imitators 
of Balzac, and the jackanapes phrasemongering of some Osric of the 
day, who assures us that Scott is an absolute Philistine. 

In speaking with enthusiasm of Scott, as of Homer, or of Shake- 
speare, or of Milton, or of any of the accepted masters of the world, 
I have no wish to insist dogmatically upon any single name, or two 
or three in particular. Our enjoyment and reverence of the great 
poets of the world is seriously injured nowadays by the habit we get 
of singling out some particular quality, some particular school of art, 
for intemperate praise, or, still worse, for intemperate abuse. Mr. 
Ruskin, I suppose, is answerable for the taste for this one-sided and 
spasmodic criticism ; and every young gentleman who has the trick 
of a few adjectives will languidly vow that Marlowe is supreme, or 
Murillo foul. It is the mark of rational criticism, as well as of 
healthy thought, to maintain an evenness of mind in judging of 
great works, to recognise great qualities in due proportion, to feel 
that defects are made up by beauties, and beauties are often balanced 
by weakness. The true judgment implies a weighing of each work 
and each workman as a whole, in relation to the sum of human 
cultivation and the gradual advance of the movement of ages. And 
in this matter we shall usually find that the world is right, the world 
of the modern centuries and the nations of Europe together. It is 
unlikely, to say the least of it, that a young person who has hardly 
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ceased making Latin verses will be able to reverse the decisions of 
the civilised world; and it is even more unlikely that Milton and 
Moliére, Fielding and Scott, will ever be displaced by a poet who 
has unaccountably lain hid for one or two centuries. I know, that 
in the style of to-day, I ought hardly to venture to address you 
about poetry unless I am prepared to unfold to you the mysterious 
beauties of some unknown genius who has recently been unearthed 
by the Children of Light and Sweetness. I confess I have no such 
discovery to announce. I prefer to dwell in Gath and to pitch my 
tents in Ashdod; and I doubt the use of the sling as a weapon in 
modern war. I decline to go into hyperbolic eccentricities over 
unknown geniuses, and a single quality or power is not enough to 
rouse my enthusiasm. It is possible that no master ever painted a 
buttercup like this one, or the fringe of a robe like that one; that 
this poet has a unique subtlety, and that an undefinable music. I 
am still unconvinced, though the man who cannot see it, we are 
told, should at once retire to the place where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

I am against all gnashing of teeth, whether for or against a 
particular idol. I stand by the men, and by all the men, who have 
moved mankind to the depths of their souls, who have taught genera- 
tions, and formed our life. If I say of Scott, that to have drunk in 
the whole of his glorious spirit is a liberal education in itself, I am 
asking for no exclusive devotion to Scott, to any poet, or any school 
of poets, or any age, or any country, to any style or any order of 
poet, one more than another. They are as various, fortunately, and 
as many-sided as human nature itself. If I delight in Scott, I love 
Fielding, and Richardson, and Sterne, and Goldsmith, and Defoe. 
Yes, and I will add Cooper and Marryat, Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austen—to confine myself to those who are already classics, to our 
own country, and to one form of art alone, and not to venture on 
the ground of contemporary romance in general. What I have said 
of Homer, I would say in a degree but somewhat lower, of those 
great ancients who are the most accessible to us in English— 
AXschylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, and Horace. What I have said of 
Shakespeare I would say of Calderon, of Moliére, of Corneille, of 
Racine, of Voltaire, of Alfieri, of Goethe, of those dramatists, in 
many forms, and with genius the most diverse, who have so steadily 
set themselves to idealise the great types of public life and of the 
phases of human history. Let us all beware lest worship of the 
idiosyncrasy of our peerless Shakespeare blind us to the value of the 
great masters who in a different world and with different aims have 
presented the development of civilisation in a series of dramas, 
where the unity of a few great types of man and of society is made 
paramount to subtlety of character or brilliancy of language. What 
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I have said of Milton, I would say of Dante, of Ariosto, of Petrarch, 


and of Tasso; nor less would I say it of Boccaccio and Chaucer, of § 
Camoens and Spenser, of Rabelais and of Cervantes, of Gil Blas and § 3? 
the Vicar of Wakefield, of Byron and of Shelley, of Goethe and of hi 
Schiller. Nor let us forget those wonderful idealisations of awaken- § ¥! 
ing thought and primitive societies, the pictures of other races and § 4 
types of life removed from our own: all those primeval legends, § * 
ballads, songs, and tales, those proverbs, apologues, and maxims, 0 
which have come down to us from distant ages of man’s history— § ¢ 
the old idylls and myths of the Hebrew race; the tales of Greece, f 
of the Middle Ages, of the East ; the fables of the old and the new 

world ; the songs of the Nibelungs ; the romances of early feudalism ; 


the Morte d’Arthur ; the Arabian Nights; the Ballads of the early 
nations of Europe. 

I protest that I am devoted to no school in particular: I condemn 
no school, I reject none. I am for the school of all the great men; 
and I am against the school of the smaller men. I care for Words- 
worth as well as for Byron, for Burns as wellas Shelley, for Boccaccio 
as well as for Milton, for Bunyan as well as Rabelais, for Cervantes 
as much as for Dante, for Corneille as well as for Shakespeare, for 
Goldsmith as well as Goethe. I stand by the sentence of the world; 
and I hold that in a matter so human and so broad as the highest 
poetry the judgment of the nations of Europe is pretty well settled, 
at any rate after a century or two of continuous reading and discuss- 
ing. Let those who will assure us that no one can pretend to 
culture, unless he swear by Fra Angelico and Sandro Botticelli, by 
Arnolpho the son of Lapo, or the Lombardic bricklayers, by Martini 
and Galuppi (all, by the way, admirable men of the second rank) ; 
and so, in literature and poetry, there are some who will hear of 
nothing but Webster or Marlowe; Blake, Herrick, or Keats; 
William Langland or the Earl of Surrey ; Heine or Omar Kayam. 
All of these are men of genius, and each with a special and inimitable 
gift of his own. But the busy world, which does not hunt poets 
as collectors hunt for curios, may fairly reserve these lesser lights 
for the time when they know the greatest well. 

So, I say, think mainly of the greatest, of the best known, of those 
who cover the largest area of human history and man’s common 
nature. Now when we come to count up these names accepted by 
the unanimous voice of Europe, we have some thirty or forty names, 
and amongst them are some of the most voluminous of writers. I 
have been running over but one department of literature alone, the 
poetic. I have been naming those only, whose names are household 
words with us, and the poets for the most part of modern Europe. 
Yet even here we have a list which is usually found in not less than 
@ hundred volumes at least. Now poetry and the highest kind of 
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romancé are exactly that order of literature, which not only will bear 
to be read many times, but that of which the true value can only be 
gained by frequent, and indeed habitual, reading. A man can 
hardly be said to know the 12th Mass or the 9th Symphony, by 
virtue of having once heard them played ten years ago; he can 
hardly be said to take air and exercise because he took a country- 
walk once last autumn. And so, he can hardly be said to know Scott, 
or Shakespeare, Moliére, or Cervantes, when he once read them since 
the close of his school days, or amidst the daily grind of his pro- 
fessional life. The immortal and universal poets of our race are to 
be read and re-read till their music and their spirit are a part of our 
nature; they are to be thought over and digested till we live in the 
world they created for us; they are to be read devoutly, as devout 
men read their Bible and fortify their hearts with psalms. For as 
the old Hebrew singer heard the heavens declare the glory of their 
maker, and the firmament showing his handiwork, so in the long 
roll of poetry we see transfigured the strength and beauty of humanity, 
the joys and sorrows, the dignity and struggles, the long life-history 
of our common kind. 

I have said but little of the more difficult poetry, and the religious 
meditations of the great idealists in prose and verse, whom it needs 
a concentrated study to master. Some of these are hard to all men, 
and at all seasons. The Divine Comedy, in its way, reaches as deep 
in its thoughtfulness as Descartes himself. But these books, if they 
are difficult to all, are impossible to the gluttons of the circulating 
library. To these munchers of vapid memoirs and monotonous tales 
such books are closed indeed. The power of enjoyment and of under- 
standing is withered up within them. To the besotted gambler on 
the turf the lonely hillside glowing with heather grows to be as 
dreary as a prison; and so too, a man may listen nightly to 
burlesques, till Fide/io inflicts on him intolerable fatigue. One 
may be a devourer of books, and be actually incapable of reading a 
hundred lines of the wisest and the most beautiful. To read one of 
such books comes only by habit, as prayer is impossible to one who 
habitually dreads to be alone. 

In an age of steam it seems almost idle to speak of Dante, the 
most profound, the most meditative, the most prophetic of all poets, 
in whose epic the panorama of medizval life, of feudalism at its best 
and Christianity at its best, stands, as in a microcosm, transfigured, 
judged, and measured. To most men, the Paradise Lost, with all 
its mighty music and its idyllic pictures of human nature, of our 
first child-parents in their naked purity and their awakening 
thought, is a serious and ungrateful task—not te be ranked with 
the simple enjoyments: it is a possession to be acquired only by 
habit. The great religious poets, the imaginative teachers of the 
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heart, are never easy reading. But the reading of them is a reli- 


th 
gious habit, rather than an intellectual effort. I pretend not to. § 
night to be dealing with a matter so deep and high as religion, or J gc 
indeed with education in the fuller sense. I will say nothing of that yw, 
side of reading which is really hard study, an effort of duty, matter 9 
of meditation and reverential thought. I need speak not to-night of J gt 
such reading as that of the Bible; the moral reflections of Socrates, 
of Aristotle, of Confucius ; the Confessions of St. Augustine and the p 
City of God; the discourses of St. Bernard, of Bossuet, of Bishop f 
Butler, of Jeremy Taylor; the vast philosophical visions that were n 
opened to the eyes of Bacon and Descartes ; the thoughts of Pascal F 
and Vauvenargues, of Diderot and Hume, of Condorcet and de ] 
Maistre ; the problem of man’s nature as it is told in the Lrcursion, ( 
or in Faust, in Cain, or in the Pilgrim’s Progress ; the unsearchable 


outpouring of the heart in the great mystics, of many ages and many 
races ; be the mysticism that of David or of John; - Mahomet or 
of Bouddha ; of Fénelon or of Shelley. 

I pass by all these. For I am speaking now of the use of books 
in our leisure hours. I will take the books of simple enjoyment, 
books that one can laugh over and weep over; and learn from, and 
laugh or weep again ; which have in them humour, truth, human 
nature in all its sides, pictures of the great phases of human history ; 
and withal sound teaching in honesty, manliness, gentleness, patience. 
Of such books, I say, books accepted by the voice of all mankind as 
matchless and immortal, there is a complete library at hand for every 
man, in his every mood, whatever his tastes or his acquirements. 
To know merely the hundred volumes or so of which I have spoken 
would involve the study of years. But who can say that these books 
are read as they might be, that we do not neglect them for some- 
thing in a new cover, or which catches our eye in a library? It is 
not merely to the idle and unreading world that this complaint holds 
good. It is the insatiable readers themselves who so often read to 
the least profit. Of course they have read all these household books 
many years ago, read them, and judged them, and put them away for 
ever. They will read infinite dissertations about these authors; they 
will write you essays on their works; they will talk most learned 
criticism about them. But it never occurs to them that such books 
have a daily and perpetual value, such as the devout Christian 
finds in his morning and evening psalm; that the music of them has 
to sink into the soul by continual renewal; that we have to live with 
them and in them, till their ideal world habitually surrounds us in 
the midst of the real world ; that their great thoughts have to stir 
us daily anew, and their generous passion has to warm us hour by 
hour : just as we need each day to have our eyes filled by the light 
of heaven, and our blood warmed by the glow of the sun. I vow 
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that, when I see men, forgetful of the perennial poetry of the world, 
muck-raking in a litter of fugitive refuse, I think of that wonderful 
scene in the Pilgrim’s Progress, where the Interpreter shows the 
wayfarers the old man raking in the straw and dust, whilst he will 
not see the Angel who offers him a crown of gold and precious 
stones. 

This gold, refined beyond the standard of the goldsmith, these 
pearls of great price, the united voice of mankind has assured us are 
found in those immortal works of every age and of every race whose 
names are household words throughout the world. And we shut our 
eyes to them for the sake of the straw and litter of the nearest 
library or bookshop. A lifetime will hardly suffice to know, as they 
ought to be known, these great masterpieces of man’s genius. How 
many of us can name ten men who may be said entirely to know (in 
the sense’in which a thoughtful Christian knows the Psalms and the 
Epistles) even a few of the greatest poets? I take them almost at 
random, and I name Homer, Aischylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, Dante, 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Calderon, Corneille, Moliére, Milton, 
Fielding, Goethe, Scott. Of course every one has read these poets, 
but who really knows them, the whole of them, the whole meaning 
of them? They are too often taken “‘as read,” as they say in the 
railway meetings. 

Take of this immortal choir the liveliest, the easiest, the most 
familiar, take for the moment the three—Cervantes, Moliére, Field- 
ing. Here we have three poets who unite the profoundest insight 
into human nature with the most inimitable wit: Penseroso and 
[’ Allegro in one; “sober, steadfast, and demure,’ and yet with 
‘Laughter holding both his sides.” And in all three, different as 
they are, is an unfathomable pathos, a brotherly pity for all human 
weakness, spontaneous sympathy with all human goodness. To know 
Don Quixote, that is to follow out the whole mystery of its double 
world, is to know the very tragi-comedy of human life, the contrast 
of the ideal with the real, of chivalry with good sense, of heroic 
failure with vulgar utility, of the past with the present, of the 
impossible sublime with the possible commonplace. And yet to how 
many reading men is Don Quixote little more than a book to laugh 
over in boyhood! So Moliére is read or witnessed ; we laugh and we 
praise. But how little do we study with insight that elaborate 
' gallery of human character ; those consummate types of almost every 
social phenomenon ; that genial and just judge of imposture, folly, 
vanity, affectation, and insincerity ; that tragic picture of the brave 
man born out of his time, too proud and too just to be of use in his 
age! Was ever truer word said than that about Fielding as “the 
prose Homer of human nature?” And yet how often do we forget 


in Tom Jones the beauty of unselfishness, the well-spring of good- 
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ness, the tenderness, the manly healthiness and heartiness under- 
lying its frolic and its satire, because we are absorbed, it may be, 
in laughing at its humour, or are simply irritated by its grossness! 
Nay, Robinson Crusoe contains (not for boys but for men) more 
religion, more philosophy, more psychology, more political economy, 
more anthropology, than are found in many elaborate treatises on 
these special subjects. And yet, I imagine, grown men do not 
often read Robinson Crusoe as the article has it, “for instruction of 
life and ensample of manners.” The great books of the world we 
have once read; we take them as read; we believe that we read 
them ; at least, we believe that we know them. But to how few of 
us are they the daily mental food! For once that we take down 
our Milton, and read a book of that “ voice,” as Wordsworth says, 
‘whose sound is like the sea,” we take up fifty times a magazine 
with something about Milton, or about Milton’s grandmother, or a 
book stuffed with curious facts about the houses in which he lived, 
and the juvenile ailments of his first wife. 

And whilst the roll of the great men yet unread is to all of us 50. 
long, whilst years are not enough to master the very least of them, 
we are incessantly searching the earth for something new or strangely 
forgotten. Brilliant essays are for ever extolling some minor light. 
It becomes the fashion to grow rapturous about the obscure Eliza- 
bethan dramatists; about the note of refinement in the lesser men of 
Queen Anne; it is pretty to swear by Lyly’s Euphues and Sidney’s 
Arcadia; to vaunt Lovelace and Herrick, Marvell and Donne, 
Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne. All of them are excellent 
men, who have written delightful things, that may very well be en- 
joyed when we have utterly exhausted the best. But when one 
meets bevies of hyper-zsthetic young maidens, in lack-a-daisical 
gowns, who simper about Greene and John Ford (authors, let us 
trust, that they never have read) one wonders if they all know Lear 
or ever heard of Alceste. Since to nine out of ten of the “ general 
readers,” the very best is as yet more than they have managed to 
assimilate, this fidgeting after something curious is a little prema- 
ture and perhaps artificial. 

For this reason I stand amazed at the lengths of fantastic curiosity 
to which persons, far from learned, have pushed the mania for col- 
lecting rare books, or prying into out-of-the-way holes and corners 
of literature. They conduct themselves as if all the works attainable 
by ordinary diligence were to them sucked as dry as an orange. 
Says one, “I came across a very curious book, mentioned in a paren- 
thesis in the Leligio Medici: only one other copy exists in this 
country.” I will not mention the work to-night, because I know 
that, if I did, to-morrow morning at least fifty libraries would be 
ransacked for it, which would be unpardonable waste of time. “I 
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am bringing out,” says another quite simply, “the lives of the 
washerwomen of the Queens of England.” And when it comes out 
we shall have a copious collection of washing-books some centuries 
old, and at length understand the mode of ironing a ruff in the 
early medieval period. A very learned friend of mine thinks 
it perfectly monstrous that a public library should be without 
an adequate collection of works in Dutch, though I believe he is 
the only frequenter of it who can read that language. Not long 
ago I procured for a Russian scholar a manuscript copy of a very 
rare work by Greene, the contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene’s 
Funeralls is, I think, as dismal and worthless a set of lines as one 
often sees; and as it has slumbered for nearly three hundred 
years, I should be willing to let it be its own undertaker. But this 
unsavoury carrion is at last to be dug out of its grave; for it is now 
translated into Russian and published in Moscow (to the honour and 
glory of the Russian professor) in order to delight and inform the 
Muscovite public, where perhaps not ten in a million can as much 
as read Shakespeare, This or that collector again, with the labour 
of half a lifetime and by means of half his fortune, has amassed a 
library of old plays, every one of them worthless in diction, in plot, 
in sentiment, and in purpose ; a collection far more stupid and unin- 
teresting in fact than the burlesques and pantomimes of the last 
fifty years. And yet this insatiable student of old plays will pro- 
bably know less of Moliére and Alfieri than Moliére’s housekeeper or 
Alfieri’s valet ; and possibly he has never looked into such poets as 
Calderon and Vondel. 

Collecting rare books and forgotten authors is perhaps of all the 
collecting manias the most foolish in our day. There is much to be 
said for rare china and curious beetles. The china is occasionally 
beautiful; and the beetles at least are droll. But rare books now 
are, by the nature of the case, worthless books; and their rarity 
usually consists in this, that the printer made a blunder in the text, 
or that they contain something exceptionally nasty or silly. To 
affect a profound interest in neglected authors and uncommon books, 
is a sign for the most part—not that a man has exhausted the 
resources of ordinary literature—but that he has no real respect for 
the greatest productions of the greatest men of the world. This 
bibliomania seizes hold of rational beings and so perverts them, that 
in the sufferer’s mind the human race exists for the sake of the 
books, and not the books for the sake of the human race. There is 
one book they might read to good purpose, the doings of a great 
book collector—who once lived in La Mancha. To the collector, 
and sometimes to the scholar, the book becomes a fetich or idol, and 
is worthy of the worship of mankind, even if it cannot be the slightest 
use to anybody. As the book exists, it must have the compliment 
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paid it of being invited to the shelves. The “library is imperfect 
without it,” although the library will, so to speak, stink when it has 
got it. The great books are of course the common books ; and these 
are treated by collectors and librarians with sovereign contempt. 
The more dreadful an abortion of a book the rare volume may be, 
the more desperate is the struggle of libraries to possess it. Civili- 
sation in fact has evolved a complete apparatus, an order of men, and 
a code of ideas, for the express purpose one may say of degrading 
the great books. It suffocates them under mountains of little books, 


and gives the place of honour to that which is plainly literary 
carrion. 
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Now I suppose, at the bottom of all this, lies that rattle and rest- d 
lessness of life which belongs to the industrial Maelstrém wherein § y 
we ever revolve. And connected therewith comes also that literary ¢ 
dandyism, which results from the pursuit of letters without any ( 
social purpose or any systematic faith. To read from the pricking ( 
1 


of some cerebral itch rather than from a desire of forming judg- 
ments; to get, like an Alpine club stripling, to the top of some 
unscaled pinnacle of culture ; to use books as a sedative, as a means 
of exciting a mild intellectual titillation, instead of as a means of 
elevating the nature ; to dribble on in a perpetual literary gossip, in 
order to avoid the effort of bracing the mind to think—such is our 
habit in an age of utterly chaotic education. We read, as the 
bereaved poet made rhymes— 


























‘* For the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 











We, for whom steam and electricity have done almost every- 
thing except give us bigger brains and hearts, who have a 
new invention ready for every meeting of the Royal Institution, 
who want new things to talk about faster than children want new 
toys to break, we cannot take up the books we have seen about us 
since our childhood: Milton, or Moliére, or Scott. It feels like 
donning knee-breeches and buckles, to read what everybody has 
read, that everybody can read, and which our very fathers thought 
good entertainment scores of years ago. Hard-worked men and 
over-wrought women crave an occupation which shall free them 
from their thoughts and yet not take them from their world. And 
thus it comes that we need at least a thousand new books every 
season, whilst we have rarely a spare hour left for the greatest of all. 
But I am getting into a vein too serious for our purpose: education 
is a long and thorny topic. I will cite but the words on this head 
of the great Bishop Butler. “The great number of books and 
papers of amusement which, of one kind or another, daily come in 
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one’s way, have in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with 
and humour, this idle way of reading and considering things, By 
this means time, even in solitude, is happily got rid of, without the 
pain of attention ; neither is any part of it more put to the account 
of idleness, one can scarce forbear saying, is spent with less thought, 
than great part of that which is spent in reading.” But this was 
written exactly a century and a half ago, in 1729; since which date, 
let us trust, the multiplicity of print and the habits of desultory 
reading have considerably abated. 

A philosopher with whom I hold (but with whose opinions I have 
no present intention of troubling you) has proposed a method of 
dealing with this indiscriminate use of books, which I think is 
worthy of attention. He has framed a short collection of books for 
constant and general reading. He put it forward “ with the view 
of guiding the more thoughtful minds among the people in their 
choice for constant use.” He declares that, “both the intellect and 
the moral character suffer grievously at the present time from irre- 
gular reading.” It was not intended to put a bar upon other 
reading, or to supersede special study. It is designed as a type of a 
healthy and rational syllabus of essential books, fit for common teach- 
ing and daily use. It presents a working epitome of what is best 
and most enduring in the literature of the world. The entire 
collection would form in the shape in which books now exist in 
modern libraries, something like five hundred volumes. They em- 
brace books both of ancient and modern times, in all the five principal 
languages of modern Europe. It is divided into four sections :— 
Poetry, Science, History, Religion. 

The principles on what it is framed are these: First it collects 
the best in all the great departments of human thought, so that no 
part of education shall be wholly wanting. Next it puts together 
the greatest books, of universal and permanent value, and the 
greatest and the most enduring only. Next it measures the great- 
ness of books not by their brilliancy, or even their learning, but by 
their power of presenting some typical chapter in thought, some 
dominant phase of history ; or else it measures them by their power 
of idealising man and nature, or of giving harmony to our moral 
and intellectual activity. Lastly, the test of the general value of 
books is the permanent relation they bear to the common civilisation of 
Europe. 

Some such firm foot-hold in the vast and increasing torrent of 
literature it is certainly urgent to find, unless all that is great in 
literature is to be borne away in the flood of books. With this, we 
may avoid an interminable wandering over a pathless waste of waters. 
Without it, we may read everything and know nothing ; we may 
be curious about anything that chances, and indifferent to every- 
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thing that profits. Having such a catalogue before our eyes, with 
its perpetual warning—non multa sed multum—we shall see how 
with our insatiable consumption of print we wander, like unclassed 
spirits, round the outskirts only of those Elysian fields where the 
great dead dwell and hold high converse. As it is we hear but in 
a faint echo that voice which cries :— 


‘* Onorate l’altissimo Poeta : 
L’ombra sua torna, ch’era dipartita.” 


We need to be reminded every day, how many are the books of 
inimitable glory, which, with all our eagerness after reading, we 
have never taken in our hands. It will astonish most of us to find 
how much of our very industry is given to the books which leave no 
mark, how often we rake in the litter of the printing-press, whilst a 
crown of gold and rubies is offered us in vain. 


Freperic Harrison. 


Postscrirt.—I shall take the earliest opportunity of presenting, with some 
explanation or introduction, the library of Auguste Comte, which forms the 
basis of the whole of my lecture above. The catalogue is to be found in many 
of his publications, as the Catechism, Triibner and Co. (translated; Lon- 
don, 1858); and also in the fourth volume of the Positive Polity (translated. 
London, 1877), pp. 352, 483, where its use and meaning are explained. Those 
who may take an erroneous idea of its purpose, and may think that such a 
catalogue would serve in the way of an ordinary circulating library, may need 
to be reminded that it is designed as the basis of a scheme of education, for 
one particular system of philosophy, and as the manual of an organized form 
of religion. It is, in fact, the literary resumé of Positivist teaching; and as 
such alone can it be used. It is, moreover, designed to be of common use to 
all Western Europe, and to be ultimately extended to all classes. It is 
essentially a people’s library for popular instruction; it is of permanent use 
only; and it is intended to serve as a type. Taken in connection with the 
Calendar, which contains the names of nearly two hundred and fifty authors, 
it may serve as a guide of the books ‘‘ that the world would not willingly let 
die.” But it must be remembered that it has no special relation to current 
views of education, to English literature, much less to the literature of the 
day. It was drawn up nearly thirty years ago by a French philosopher, who 
passed his life in Paris, and who had read no new books for twenty years. And 
it was designedly limited by him to such a compass that hard-worked men 
might hope to master it; in order to give. them an apergu of what the ancient 
and the modern world had left of most great in each language and in each 
department of thought. To attempt to use it, or to judge it, from any point of 
view but this, would be entirely to mistake its character and object. 


The collection itself may be found at the Positivist School, 19, Chapel Street, 
W.C. 
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CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM.' 


By Joun Stuart Mut. 


Tue Dirricuttres or Socraism. 


Amona those who call themselves Socialists, two kinds of persons 
may be distinguished. There are, in the first place, those whose 
plans for a new order of society, in which private property and 
individual competition are to be superseded and other motives to 
action substituted, are on the scale of a village community or town- 
ship, and would be applied to an entire country by the multiplica- 
tion of such self-acting units; of this character are the systems of 
Owen, of Fourier, and the more thoughtful and philosophic 
Socialists generally: The other class, who are more a product of the 
Continent than of Great Britain and may be called the revolutionary 
Socialists, propose to themselves a much bolder stroke. Their scheme 
is the management of the whole productive resources of the country 
by one central authority, the general government. And with this 
view some of them avow as their purpose that the working classes, or 
somebody in their behalf, should take possession of all the property 
of the country, and administer it for the general benefit. 

Whatever be the difficulties of the first of these two forms of 
Socialism, the second must evidently involve the same difficulties 
and many more. The former, too, has the great advantage that it 
can be brought into operation progressively, and can prove its capa- 
bilities by trial. It can be tried first on a select population and 
extended to others as their education and cultivation permit. It 
need not, and in the natural order of things would not, become an 
engine of subversion until it had shown itself capable of being also a 
means of reconstruction. It is not so with the other: the aim of 
that is to substitute the new rule for the old at a single stroke, and 
to exchange the amount of good realised under the present system, 
and its large possibilities of improvement, for a plunge without any 
preparation into the most extreme form of the problem of carrying 
on the whole round of the operations of social life without the 
motive power which has always hitherto worked the social machinery. 
It must be acknowledged that those who would play this game on 
the strength of their own private opinion, unconfirmed as yet by any 
experimental verification—who would forcibly deprive all who have 
now a comfortable physical existence of their only present means of 


(1) Continued from the Fortnightly Review for February and March. 
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preserving it, and would brave the frightful bloodshed and misery 
that would ensue if the attempt was resisted—must have a serene 
confidence in their own wisdom on the one hand and a recklessness of 
other people’s sufferings on the other, which Robespierre and St. 
Just, hitherto the typical instances of those united attributes, scarcely 
came up to. Nevertheless this scheme has great elements of popu- 
larity which the more cautious and reasonable form of Socialism has 
not; because what it professes to do it promises to do quickly, and 
holds out hope to the enthusiastic of seeing the whole of their 
aspirations realised in their own time and at a blow. 

The peculiarities, however, of the revolutionary form of Socialism 
will be most conveniently examined after the considerations common 
to both the forms have been duly weighed. 

The produce of the world could not attain anything approaching 
to its present amount, nor support anything approaching to the 
present number of its inhabitants, except upon two conditions: 
abundant and costly machinery, buildings, and other instruments of 
production; and the power of undertaking long operations and 
waiting a considerable time for their fruits. In other words, there 
must be a large accumulation of capital, both fixed in the implements 
and buildings, and circulating, that is, employed in maintaining the 
labourers and their families during the time which elapses before 
the productive operations are completed and the products come in. 
This necessity depends on physical laws, and is inherent in the 
condition of human life; but these requisites of production, the 
capital, fixed and circulating, of the country (to which has to be 
added the land, and all that is contained in it), may either be the 
collective property of those who use it,’or may belong to individuals ; 
and the question is, which of these arrangements is most conducive 
to human happiness. What is characteristic of Socialism is the 
joint ownership by all the members of the community of the instru- 
ments and means of production ; which carries with it the consequence 
that the division of the produce among the body of owners must be 
a public act, performed according to rules laid down by the com- 
munity. Socialism by no means excludes private ownership of 
articles of consumption; the exclusive right of each to his or her 
share of the produce when received, either to enjoy, to give, or to 
exchange it. The land, for example, might be wholly the property of 
the community for agricultural and other productive purposes, and 
might be cultivated on their joint account, and yet the dwelling 
assigned to each individual or family as part of their remuneration 
might be as exclusively theirs, while they continued to fulfil their 
share of the common labours, as any one’s house now is; and not 
the dwelling only, but any ornamental ground which the circum- 
stances of the association allowed to be attached to the house for 
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purposes of enjoyment. The distinctive feature of Socialism is not 
that all things are in common, but that production is only carried on 
upon the common account, and that the instruments of production 
are held as common property. The practicability then of Socialism, 
on the scale of Mr. Owen’s or M. Fourier’s villages, admits of no 
dispute. The attempt to manage the whole production of a nation 
by one central organization is a totally different matter; but a 
mixed agricultural and manufacturing association of from two 
thousand to four thousand inhabitants under any tolerable circum- 
stances of soil and climate would be easier to manage than many a 
joint stock company. The question to be considered is, whether this 
joint management is likely to be as efficient and successful as the 
managements of private industry by private capital. And this 
question has to be considered in a double aspect; the efficiency of 
the directing mind, or minds, and that of the simple workpeople. 
And in order to state this question in its simplest form, we will 
suppose the form of Socialism to be simple Communism, i.c. equal 
division of the produce among all the sharers, or, according to M. 
Louis Blane’s still higher standard of justice, apportionment of it 
according to difference of need, but without making any difference 
of reward according to the nature of the duty nor according to the 
supposed merits or services of the individual. There are other forms 
of Socialism, particularly Fourierism, which do, on considerations of 
justice or expediency, allow differences of remuneration for different 
kinds or degrees of service to the community; but the consideration 
of these may be for the present postponed. 

The difference between the motive powers in the economy of 
society under private property and under Communism would be 
greatest in the case of the directing minds. Under the present system, 
the direction being entirely in the hands of the person or persons 
who own (or are personally responsible for) the capital, the whole 
benefit of the difference between the best administration and the 
worst under which the business can continue to be carried on accrues 
to the person or persons who control the administration: they reap 
the whole profit of good management except so far as their self- 
interest or liberality induce them to share it with their subordinates ; 
and they suffer the whole detriment of mismanagement except so far 
as this may cripple their subsequent power of employing labour. 
This strong personal motive to do their very best and utmost for the 
efficiency and economy of the operations, would not exist under 
Communism ; as the managers would only receive out of the produce 
the same equal dividend as the other members of the association. 
What would remain would be the interest common to all in so 
managing affairs as to make the dividend as large as possible; the 
incentives of public spirit, of conscience, and of the honour and 
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credit of the managers. The force of these motives, especially when 
combined, is great. But it varies greatly in different persons, and 
is much greater for some purposes than for others. The verdict of 
experience, in the imperfect degree of moral cultivation which man- 
kind have yet reached, is that the motive of conscience and that of 
credit and reputation, even when they are of some strength, are, in 
the majority of cases, much stronger as restraining than as impelling 
forces—are more to be depended on for preventing wrong, than for 
calling forth the fullest energies in the pursuit of ordinary occupa- 
tions. In the case of most men the only inducement which has been 
found sufficiently constant and unflagging to overcome the ever- 
present influence of indolence and love of ease, and induce men to 
apply themselves unrelaxingly to work for the most part in itself 
dull and unexciting, is the prospect of bettering their own economic 
condition and that of their family; and the closer the connec- 
tion of every increase of exertion with a corresponding increase 
of its fruits, the more powerful is this motive. To suppose the con- 
trary would be to imply that with men as they now are, duty and 
honour are more powerful principles of action than personal interest, 
not solely as to special acts and forbearances respecting which those 
sentiments have been exceptionally cultivated, but in the regulation 
of their whole lives; which no one, I suppose, will affirm. It may 
be said that this inferior efficacy of public and social feelings is not 
inevitable—is the result of imperfect education. This I am quite 
ready to admit, and also that there are even now many individual 
exceptions to the general infirmity. But before these exceptions can 
grow into a majority, or even into a very large minority, much time 
will be required. The education of human beings is one of the most 
difficult of all arts, and this is one of the points in which it has 
hitherto been least successful; moreover improvements in general 
education are necessarily very gradual, because the future generation 
is educated by the present, and the imperfections of the teachers set 
an invincible limit to the degree in which they can train their pupils 
to be better than themselves. We must therefore expect, unless we 
are operating upon a select portion of the population, that personal 
interest will for a long time be a more effective stimulus to the most 
vigorous and careful conduct of the industrial business of society 
than motives of a higher character. It will be said that at present 
the greed of personal gain by its very excess counteracts its own 
end by the stimulus it gives to reckless and often dishonest risks. 
This it does, and under Communism that source of evil would gene- 
rally be absent. It is probable, indeed, that enterprise either of a 
bad or of a good kind would be a deficient element, and that business 
in general would fall very much under the dominion of routine ; the 
rather, as the performance of duty in such communities has to be 
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enforced by external sanctions, the more nearly each person’s duty 
can be reduced to fixed rules, the easier it is to hold him to its 
performance. A circumstance which increases the probability of 
this result is the limited power which the managers would have of 
independent action. They would of course hold their authority from 
the choice of the community, by whom their function might at any 
time be withdrawn from them; and this would make it necessary for 
them, even if not so required by the constitution of the community, 
to obtain the general consent of the body before making any change 
in the established mode of carrying on the concern. The difficulty 
of persuading a numerous body to make a change in their accus- 
tomed mode of working, of which change the trouble is often great, 
and the risk more obvious to their minds than the advantage, would 
have a great tendency to keep things in their accustomed track. 
Against this it has to be set, that choice by the persons who are 
directly interested in the success of the work, and who have practical 
knowledge and opportunities of judgment, might be expected on the 
average to produce managers of greater skill than the chances 
of birth, which now so often determine who shall be the owner 
of the capital. This may be true; and though it may be replied 
that the capitalist by inheritance can also, like the community, 
appoint a manager more capable than himself, this would only 
place him on the same level of advantage as the community, not on 
a higher level. But it must be said on the other side that under 
the Communist system the persons most qualified for the manage- 
ment would be likely very often to hang back from undertaking it. 
At present the manager, even if he be a hired servant, has a very 
much larger remuneration than the other persons concerned in the 
business ; and there are open to his ambition higher social positions 
to which his function of manager is a stepping-stone. On the Com- 
munist system none of these advantages would be possessed by him ; 
he could obtain only the same dividend out of the produce of the 
community’s labour as any other member of it ; he would no longer 
have the chance of raising himself from a receiver of wages into the 
class of capitalists; and while he could be in no way better off than 
any other labourer, his responsibilities and anxieties would be so 
much greater that a large proportion of mankind would be likely to 
prefer the less onerous position. This difficulty was foreseen by 
Plato as an objection to the system proposed in his Republic of 
community of goods among a governing class; and the motive on 
which he relied for inducing the fit persons to take on themselves, 
in the absence of all the ordinary inducements, the cares and labours 
of government, was the fear of being governed by worse men. This, 
in truth, is the motive which would have to be in the main depended 
upon; the persons most competent to the management would be 
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prompted to undertake the office to prevent it from falling into less 
competent hands. And the motive would probably be effectual at 
times when there was an impression that by incompetent manage- 
ment the affairs of the community were going to ruin, or even only 
decidedly deteriorating. But this motive could not, as a rule, 
expect to be called into action by the less stringent inducement of 
merely promoting improvement ; unless in the case of inventors or 
schemers eager to try some device from which they hoped for great 
and immediate fruits ; and persons of this kind are very often un- 
fitted by over-sanguine temper and imperfect judgment for the 
general conduct of affairs, while even when fitted for it they are pre- 
cisely the kind of persons against whom the average man is apt to 
entertain a prejudice, and they would often be unable to overcome 
the preliminary difficulty of persuading the community both to adopt 
their project and to accept them as managers. Communistic manage- 
ment would thus be, in all probability, less favourable than private 
management to that striking out of new paths and making immediate 
sacrifices for distant and uncertain advantages, which, though seldom 
unattended with risk, is generally indispensable to great improve- 
ments in the economic condition of mankind, and even to keeping up 
the existing state in the face of a continual increase of the number 
of mouths to be fed. 

We have thus far taken account only of the operation of motives 
upon the managing minds of the association. Let us now consider 
how the case stands in regard to the ordinary workers. 

These, under Communism, would have no interest, except their 
share of the general interest, in doing their work honestly and ener- 
getically. But in this respect matters would be no worse than they 
now are in regard to the great majority of the producing classes. 
These, being paid by fixed wages, are so far from having any direct 
interest of their own in the efficiency of their work, that they have 
not even that share in the general interest which every worker would 
have in the Communistic organization. Accordingly, the ineffli- 
ciency of hired labour, the imperfect manner in which it calls forth 
the real capabilities of the labourers, is matter of common remark. 
It is true that a character for being a good workman is far from 
being without its value, as it tends to give him a preference in 
employment, and sometimes obtains for him higher wages. There 
are also possibilities of rising to the position of foreman, or other 
subordinate administrative posts, which are not only more highly 
paid than ordinary labour, but sometimes open the way to ulterior 
advantages. But on the other side is to be set that under Com- 
munism the general sentiment of the community, composed of the 
comrades under whose eyes each person works, would be sure to be 
in favour of good and hard working, and unfavourable to laziness, 
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carelessness, and waste. In the present system not only is this not 
the case, but the public opinion of the workman class often acts in 
the very opposite direction : the rules of some trade societies actually 
forbid their members to exceed a certain standard of efficiency, lest 
they should diminish the number of labourers required for the work; 
and for the same reason they often violently resist contrivances for 
economising labour. The change from this to a state in which every 
person would have an interest in rendering every other person as 
industrious, skilful, and careful as possible (which would be the case 
under Communism), would be a change very much for the better. 

It is, however, to be considered that the principal defects of the 
present system in respect to the efficiency of labour may be corrected, 
and the chief advantages of Communism in that respect may be 
obtained, by arrangements compatible with private property and 
individual competition. Considerable improvement is already ob- 
tained by piece-work, in the kinds of labour which admit of it. By 
this the workman’s personal interest is closely connected with the 
quantity of work he turns out—not so much with its quality, the 
security for which still has to depend on the employer’s vigilance ; 
neither does piece-work carry with it the public opinion of the work- 
man class, which is often, on the contrary, strongly opposed to it, as 
a means of (as they think) diminishing the market for labourers. 
And there is really good ground for their dislike of piece-work, if, as 
is alleged, it is a frequent practice of employers, after using piece- 
work to ascertain the utmost which a good workman can do, to fix 
the price of piece-work so low that by doing that utmost he is not 
able to earn more than they would be obliged to give him as day 
wages for ordinary work. 

But there is a far more complete remedy than piece-work for the 
disadvantages of hired labour, viz. what is now called industrial 
partnership — the admission of the whole body of labourers to a 
participation in the profits, by distributing among all who share in 
the work, in the form of a percentage on their earnings, the whole 
or a fixed portion of the gains after a certain remuneration has been 
allowed to the capitalist. This plan has been found of admirable 
efficacy, both in this country and abroad. —_ It has enlisted the senti- 
ments of the workmen employed on the side of the most careful 
regard by all of them to the general interest of the concern; and by 
its joint effect in promoting zealous exertion and checking waste, it 
has very materially increased the remuneration of every description 
of labour in the concerns in which it has been adopted. It is evident 
that this system admits of indefinite extension and of an indefinite 
increase in the share of profits assigned to the labourers, short of 
that which would leave to the managers less than the needful degree 
of personal interest in the success of the concern. It is even likely 
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that when .such arrangements become common, many of these 
concerns would at some period or another, on the death or retire- 
ment of the chiefs, pass, by arrangement, into the state of purely 
co-operative associations. 

It thus appears that as far as concerns the motives to exertion in 
the general body, Communism has no advantage which may not be 
reached under private property, while as respects the managing 
heads it is at a considerable disadvantage. It has also some disad- 
vantages which seem to be inherent in it, through the necessity 
under which it lies of deciding in a more or less arbitrary manner 
questions which, on the present system, decide themselves, often 
badly enough, but spontaneously. 

It is a simple rule, and under certain aspects a just one, to give 
equal payment to all who share in the work. But this is a very 
imperfect justice unless the work also is apportioned equally. Now 
the many different kinds of work required in every society are very 
unequal in hardness and unpleasantness. To measure these against 
one another, so as to make quality equivalent to quantity, is so diffi- 
cult that Communists generally propose that all should work by 
turns at every kind of labour. But this involves an almost complete 
sacrifice of the economic advantages of the division of employments, 
advantages which are indeed frequently over-estimated (or rather the 
counter-considerations are under-estimated) by political economists, 
but which are nevertheless, in the point of view of the productiveness 
of labour, very considerable, for the double reason that the co-opera- 
tion of employment enables the work to distribute itself with some 
regard to the special capacities and qualifications of the worker, and 
also that every worker acquires greater skill and rapidity in one kind 
of work by confining himself to it. The arrangement, therefore, 
which is deemed indispensable to a just distribution would probably 
be a very considerable disadvantage in respect of production. But 
further, it is still a very imperfect standard of justice to demand the 
same amount of work from every one. People have unequal capaci- 
ties of work, both mental and bodily, and what is a light task for 
one is an insupportable burthen to another. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that there should be a dispensing power, an authority competent 
to grant exemptions from the ordinary amount of work, and to pro- 
portion tasks in some measure to capabilities. As long as there are 
any lazy or selfish persons who like better to be worked for by 
others than to work, there will be frequent attempts to obtain 
exemptions by favour or fraud, and the frustration of these attempts 
will be an affair of considerable difficulty, and will by no means be 
always successful. These inconveniences would be little felt, for 
some time at least, in communities composed of select persons, 
earnestly desirous of the success of the experiment; but plans for 
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the regeneration of society must consider average human beings, and 
not only them but the large residuum of persons greatly below the 
average in the personal and social virtues. The squabbles and 
ill-blood which could not fail to be engendered by the distribution 
of work whenever such persons have to be dealt with, would be a 
great abatement from the harmony and unanimity which Com- 
munists hope would be found among the members of their associa- 
tion. That concord would, even in the most fortunate circumstances, 
be much more liable to disturbance than Communists suppose. The 
institution provides that there shall be no quarrelling about material 
interests ; individualism is excluded from that department of affairs. 
But there are other departments from which no institutions can 
exclude it: there will still be rivalry for reputation and for personal 
power. When selfish ambition is excluded from the field in which, 
with most men, it chiefly exercises itself, that of riches and pecuniary 
interest, it would betake itself with greater intensity to the domain 
still open to it, and we may expect that the struggles for pre- 
eminence and for influence in the management would be of great 
bitterness when the personal passions, diverted from their ordinary 
channel, are driven to seek their principal gratification in that other 
direction. For these various reasons it is probable that a Communist 
association would frequently fail to exhibit the attractive picture of 
mutual love and unity of will and feeling which we are often told by 
Communists to expect, but would often be torn by dissension and not 
unfrequently broken up by it. 

Other and numerous sources of discord are inherent in the neces- 
sity which the Communist principle involves, of deciding by the 
general voice questions of the utmost importance to every one, which 
on the present system can be and are left to individuals to decide, 
each for his own case. As an example, take the subject of education. 
All Socialists are strongly impressed with the all-importance of the 
training given to the young, not only for the reasons which apply 
universally, but because their demands being much greater than 
those of any other system upon the intelligence and morality of the 
individual citizen, they have even more at stake than any other 
societies on the excellence of their educational arrangements. Now 
under Communism these arrangements would have to be made for 
every citizen by the collective body, since individual parents, sup- 
posing them to prefer some other mode of educating their children, 
would have no private means of paying for it, and would be limited 
to what they could do by their own personal teaching and influence. 
But every adult member of the body would have an equal voice in 
determining the collective system designed for the benefit of all. 
Here, then, is a most fruitful source of discord in every association. 
All who had any opinion or preference as to the education they 
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would desire for their own children, would have to rely for their 
chance of obtaining it upon the influence they could exercise in the 
joint decision of the community. 

It is needless to specify a number of other important questions 
affecting the mode of employing the productive resources of the 
association, the conditions of social life, the relations of the body 
with other associations, &c., on which difference of opinion, often 
irreconcilable, would be likely to arise. But even the dissensions 
which might be expected would be a far less evil to the prospects of 
humanity than a delusive unanimity produced by the prostration of 
all individual opinions and wishes before the decree of the majority. 
The obstacles to human progression are always great, and require a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances to overcome them ; but an 
indispensable condition of their being overcome is, that human 
nature should have freedom to expand spontaneously in various 
directions, both in thought and practice; that people should both 
think for themselves and try experiments for themselves, and should 
not resign into the hands of rulers, whether acting in the name of a 
few or of the majority, the business of thinking for them, and of 
prescribing how they shall act. But in Communist associations 
private life would be brought in a most unexampled degree within 
the dominion of public authority, and there would be less scope for the 
development of individual character and individual preferences than 
has hitherto existed among the full citizens of any state belonging 
to the progressive branches of the human family. Already in all 
societies the compression of individuality by the majority is a great 
and growing evil; it would probably be much greater under Com- 
munism, except so far as it might be in the power of individuals to 
set. bounds to it by selecting to belong to a community of persons 
like-minded with themselves. 

From these various considerations I do not seek to draw any 
inference against the possibility that Communistic production is 
capable of being at some future time the form of society best adapted 
to the wants and circumstances of mankind. I think that this is, and 
will long be, an open question, upon which fresh light will con- 
tinually be obtained, both by trial of the Communistic principle 
under favourable circumstances, and by the improvements which 
will be gradually effected in the working of the existing system, 
that of private ownership. The one certainty is, that Communism, 
to be successful, requires a high standard of both moral and intel- 
lectual education in all the members of the community—moral, to 
qualify them for doing their part honestly and energetically in the 
labour of life under no inducement but their share in the general 
interest of the association, and their feelings of duty and sympathy 
towards it; intellectual, to make them capable of estimating 
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distant interests and entering into complex considerations, suffi- 
ciently at least to be able to discriminate, in these matters, good 
counsel from bad. Now I reject altogether the notion that it is 
impossible for education and cultivation such as is implied in these 
things to be made the inheritance of every person in the nation; but 
Iam convinced that it is very difficult, and that the passage to it 
from our present condition can only be slow. I admit the plea that 
in the points of moral education on which the success of Communism 
depends, the present state of society is demoralising, and that only « 
Communistic association can effectually train mankind for Com- 
munism. It is for Communism, then, to prove, by practical experi- 
ment, its power of giving this training. Experiments alone can 
show whether there is as yet in any portion of the population a 
sufficiently high level of moral cultivation to make Communism 
succeed, and to give to the next generation among themselves the 
education necessary to keep up that high level permanently. If 
Communist associations show that they can be durable and prosper- 
ous, they will multiply, and will probably be adopted by successive 
portions of the population of the more advanced countries as they 
become morally titted for that mode of life. But to force unprepared 
populations into Communist societies, even if a political revolution 
gave the power to make such an attempt, would end in disap- 
pointment. 

If practical trial is necessary to test the capabilities of Com- 
munism, it is no less required for those other forms of Socialism 
which recognise the difficulties of Communism and contrive means 
to surmount them. The principal of these is Fourierism, a system 
which, if only as a specimen of intellectual ingenuity, is highly 
worthy of the attention of any student, either of society or of the 
human mind. There is scarcely an objection or a difficulty which 
Fourier did not foresee, and against which he did not make provi- 
sion beforehand by self-acting contrivances, grounded, however, 
upon a less high principle of distributive justice than that of Com- 
munism, since he admits inequalities of distribution and individual 
ownership of capital, but not the arbitrary disposal of it. The great 
problem which he grapples with is how to make labour attractive, 
since, if this could be done, the principal difficulty of Socialism 
would be overcome. He maintains that no kind of useful labour is 
necessarily or universally repugnant, unless either excessive in 
amount or devoid of the stimulus of companionship and emulation, 
or regarded by mankind with contempt. The workers in a Fourierist 


village are to class themselves spontaneously in groups, each group 

undertaking a different kind of work, and the same person may 

be a member not only of one group but of any number; a certain 

minimum having first been set apart for the subsistence of every 
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member of the community, whether capable or not of labour, the 
society divides the remainder of the produce among the different 
groups, in such shares as it finds attract to each the amount of 
labour required, and no more; if there is too great a run upon 
particular groups it is a sign that those groups are over-remunerated 
relatively to others; if any are neglected their remuneration must 
be made higher. The share of produce assigned to each group is 
divided in fixed proportions among three elements—labour, capital, 
and talent; the part assigned to talent being awarded by the 
suffrages of the group itself, and it is hoped that among the variety 
of human capacities all, or nearly all, will be qualified to excel in 
some group or other. The remuneration for capital is to be’ 
such as is found sufficient to induce savings from individual con- 
sumption, in order to increase the common stock to such point as 
is desired. The number and ingenuity of the contrivances for 
meeting minor difficulties, and getting rid of minor inconveniences, is 
very remarkable. By means of these various provisions it is the 
expectation of Fourierists that the personal inducements to exertion 
for the public interest, instead of being taken away, would be made 
much greater than at present, since every increase of the service 
rendered would be much more certain of leading to increase of 
reward than it is now, when accidents of position have so much 
influence. The efficiency of labour, they therefore expect, would 
be unexampled, while the saving of labour would be prodigious, by 
diverting to useful occupations that which is now wasted on things 
useless or hurtful, and by dispensing with the vast number of super- 
fluous distributors, the buying and selling for the whole community 
being managed by a single agency. The free choice of individuals 
as to their manner of life would be no further interfered with than 
would be necessary for gaining the full advantages of co-operation 
in the industrial operations. Altogether, the picture of a Fourierist 
community is both attractive in itself and requires less from 
common humanity than any other known system of Socialism; 
and it is much to be desired that the scheme should have that 
fair trial which alone can test the workableness of any new scheme 
of social life." 

The result of our review of the various difficulties of Socialism 


(1) The principles of Fourierism are clearly set forth and powerfully defended in the 
various writings of M. Victor Considérant, especially that entitled La Destinée Sociale; but 
the curious inquirer will do well to study them in the writings of Fourier himself; 
where he will find unmistakable proofs of genius, mixed, however, with the wildest and 
most unscientific fancies respecting the physical world, and much interesting but rash 
speculation on the past and future history of humanity. It is proper to add that on 
some important social questions, for instance on marriage, Fourier had peculiar opinions, 
which, however, as he himself declares, are quite independent of, and separable from, the 
principles of his industrial system. 
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has led us to the conclusion that the various schemes for managing 
the productive resources of the country by public instead of private 
agency have a case for a trial, and some of them may eventually 
establish their claims to preference over the existing order of things, 
but that they are at present workable only by the ¢/ite of mankind, 
and have yet to prove their power of training mankind at large to 
the state of improvement which they presuppose. Far more, of 
course, may this be said of the more ambitious plan which aims at 
taking possession of the whole land and capital of the country, and 
beginning at once to administer it on the public account. Apart 
from all consideration of injustice to the present possessors, the very 
idea of conducting the whole industry of a country by direction 
from a single centre is so obviously chimerical, that nobody ven- 
tures to propose any mode in which it should be done; and it 
can hardly be doubted that if the revolutionary Socialists attained 
their immediate object, and actually had the whole property of the 
country at their disposal, they would find no other practicable mode 
of exercising their power over it than that of dividing it into 
portions, each to be made over to the administration of a small 
Socialist community. The problem of management, which we have 
seen to be so difficult even to a select population well prepared 
beforehand, would be thrown down to be solved as best it could by 
aggregations united only by locality, or taken indiscriminately from 
the population, including all the malefactors, all the idlest and most 
vicious, the most incapable of steady industry, forethought, or self- 
control, and a majority who, though not equally degraded, are yet, 
in the opinion of Socialists themselves, as far as regards the qualities 
essential for the success of Socialism, profoundly demoralised by the 
existing state of society. It is saying but little to say that the 
introduction of Socialism under such conditions could have no effect 
but disastrous failure, and its apostles could have only the consola- 
tion that the order of society as it now exists would have perished 
first, and all who benefit by it would be involved in the common 
ruin—a consolation which to some of them would probably be real, 
for if appearances can be trusted the animating principle of too many 
of the revolutionary Socialists is hate; a very excusable hatred of 
existing evils, which would vent itself by putting an end to the 
present system at all costs even to those who suffer by it, in the 
hope that out of chaos would arise a better Kosmos, and in the 
impatience of desperation respecting any more gradual improvement. 
They are unaware that chaos is the very most unfavourable position 
for setting out in the construction of a Kosmos, and that many ages 
of conflict, violence, and tyrannical oppression of the weak by the 
strong must intervene ; they know not that they would plunge man- 
kind into the state of nature so forcibly described by Hobbes 
002 
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(Leviathan, Part I. ch. xiii.), where every man is enemy to every 
man :— 


‘*In such condition there is no place for industry, because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain, and consequently no culture of the earth, no navigation, no use of 
the commodities that may be imported by sea, no commodious building, no 
instruments of moving and removing such things as require much force, no 
knowledge of the face of the earth, no account of time, no arts, no letters, no 
society ; and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death; 
and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

If the poorest and most wretched members of a so-called civilised 
society are in as bad a condition as every one would be in that worst 
form of barbarism produced by the dissolution of civilised life, it 
does not follow that the way to raise them would be to reduce all 
others to the same miserable state. On the contrary, it is by the 
aid of the first who have risen that so many others have escaped 
from the general lot, and it is only by better organization of the 
same process that it may be hoped in time to succeed in raising the 
remainder. 


Tue Ipea or Private Property not Fixep pur VARIABLE. 


The preceding considerations appear sufficient to show that an 
entire renovation of the social fabric, such as is contemplated by 
Socialism, establishing the economic constitution of society upon an 
entirely new basis, other than that of private property and compe- 


tition, however valuable as an ideal, and even as a prophecy of 
ultimate possibilities, is not available as a present resource, since it 
requires from those who are to carry on the new order of things 
qualities both moral and intellectual, which require to be tested in 
all, and to be created in most; and this cannot be done by an Act 
of Parliament, but must be, on the most favourable supposition, a 
work of considerable time. For a long period to come the principle 
. of individual property will be in possession of the field ; and even 
if in any country a popular movement were to place Socialists at the 
head of a revolutionary government, in however many ways they 
might violate private property, the institution itself would survive, 
and would either be accepted by them or brought back by their . 
expulsion, for the plain reason that people will not lose their hold of 
what is at present their sole reliance for subsistence and security 
until a substitute for it has been got into working order. Even 
those, if any, who had shared among themselves what was the pro- 
perty of others would desire to keep what they had acquired, and to 
give back to property in the new hands the sacredness which they 
had not recognised in the old. 

But though, for these reasons, individual property has presumably 
a long term before it, if only of provisional existence, we are not, 
therefore, to conclude that it must exist during that whole term 
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unmodified, or that all the rights now regarded as appertaining 
to property belong to it inherently, and must endure while it 
endures. On the contrary, it is both the duty and the interest of 
those who derive the most direct benefit from the laws of property 
to give impartial consideration to all proposals for rendering those 
laws in any way less onerous to the majority. This, which would 
in any case be an obligation of justice, is an injunction of prudence 
also, in order to place themselves in the right against the attempts 
which are sure to be frequent to bring the Socialist forms of society 
prematurely into operation. 

One of the mistakes oftenest committed, and which are the sources 
of the greatest practical errors in human affairs, is that of supposing 
that the same name always stands for the same aggregation of ideas. 
No word has been the subject of more of this kind of misunderstand- 
ing than the word property. It denotes in every state of society 
the largest powers of exclusive use or exclusive control over things 
(and sometimes, unfortunately, over persons) which the law accords, 
or which custom, in that state of society, recognises; but these 
powers of exclusive use and control are very various, and differ 
greatly in different countries and in different states of society. 

For instance, in early states of society, the right of property did 
not include the right of bequest. The power of disposing of pro- 
perty by will was in most countries of Europe a rather late institu- 
tion; and long after it was introduced it continued to be limited in 
favour of what were called natural heirs. Where bequest is not per- 
mitted, individual property is only a life interest. And in fact, as 
has been so well and fully set forth by Sir Henry Maine in his most 
instructive work on Ancient Law, the primitive idea of property was 
that it belonged to the family, not the individual. The head of the 
family had the management and was the person who really exercised 
the proprietary rights. As in other respects, so in this, he governed 
the family with nearly despotic power. But he was not free so to 
exercise his power as to defeat the co-proprietors of the other por- 
tions; he could not so dispose of the property as to deprive them of 
the joint enjoyment or of the succession. By the laws and customs 
of some nations the property could not be alienated without the con- 
sent of the male children; in other cases the child could by law 
demand a division of the property and the assignment to him of his 
share, as in the story of the Prodigal Son. If the association kept 
together after the death of the head, some other member of it, not 
always his son, but often the eldest of the family, the strongest, or 
the one selected by the rest, succeeded to the management and to 
the managing rights, all the others retaining theirs as before. If, 
on the other hand, the body broke up into separate families, each of 
these took away with it a part of the property. I say the property, 
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not the inheritance, because the process was a mere continuance of 
existing rights, not a creation of new; the manager’s share alone 
lapsed to the association. 

Then, again, in regard to proprietary rights over immovables 
(the principal kind of property in a rude age) these rights were of 
very varying extent and duration. By the Jewish law property in 
immovables was only a temporary concession ; on the Sabbatical year 
it returned to the common stock to be redistributed ; though we may 
surmise that in the historical times of the Jewish state this rule may 
have been successfully evaded. In many countries of -Asia, before 
European ideas intervened, nothing existed to which the expression 
property in land, as we understand the phrase, is strictly applicable. 
The ownership was broken up among several distinct parties, whose 
rights were determined rather by custom than by law. The govern- 
ment was part owner, having the right to a heavy rent. Ancient 
ideas and even ancient laws limited the government share to some 
particular fraction of the gross produce, but practically there was no 
fixed limit. The government might make over its share to an indi- 
vidual, who then became possessed of the right of collection and all 
the other rights of the state, but not those of any private person con- 
nected with the soil. These private rights were of various kinds. 
The actual cultivators, or such of them as had been long settled on 
the land, had a right to retain possession; it was held unlawful to 
evict them while they paid the rent—a rent not in general fixed by 
agreement, but by the custom of the neighbourhood. Between the 
actual cultivators and the state, or the substitute to whom the 
state had transferred its rights, there were intermediate persons 
with rights of various extent. There were officers of government 
who collected the state’s share of the produce, sometimes for large 
districts, who, though bound to pay over to government all they 
collected, after deducting a percentage, were often hereditary 
officers. There were also, in many cases, village communities, con- 
sisting of the reputed descendants of the first settlers of a village, 
who shared among themselves either the land or its produce accord- 
ing to rules established by custom, either cultivating it themselves 
or employing others to cultivate it for them, and whose rights in the 
land approached nearer to those of a landed proprietor, as under- 
stood in England, than those of any other party concerned. But the 
proprietary right of the village was not individual, but collective ; 
inalienable (the rights of individual sharers could only be sold or 
mortgaged with the consent of the community) and governed by 
fixed rules. In mediaval Europe almost all land was held from the 
sovereign on tenure of service, either military or agricultural; and 
in Great Britain even now, when the services as well as all the re- 
served rights of the sovereign have long since fallen into disuse or 
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been commuted for taxation, the theory of the law does not acknow- 
ledge an absolute right of property in land in any individual; the 
fullest landed proprietor known to the law, the freeholder, is but a 
“tenant” of the Crown. In Russia, even when the cultivators of 
the soil were serfs of the landed proprietor, his proprietary right in 
the land was limited by rights of theirs belonging to them as a col- 
lective body managing its own affairs, and with which he could not 
interfere. And in most of the countries of continental Europe when 
serfage was abolished or went out of use, those who had cultivated 
the land as serfs remained in possession of rights as well as subject 
to obligations. The great land reforms of Stein and his successors 
in Prussia consisted in abolishing both the rights and the obliga- 
tions, and dividing the land bodily between the proprietor and the 
peasant, instead of leaving each of them with a limited right over 
the whole. In other cases, as in Tuscany, the metayer farmer is 
virtually co-proprietor with the landlord, since custom, though not 
law, guarantees to him a permanent possession and half the gross 
produce, so long as he fulfils the customary conditions of his tenure. 

Again, if rights of property over the same things are of different 
extent in different countries, so also are they exercised over different 
things. In all countries at a former time, and in some countries 
still, the right of property extended and extends to the ownership of 
human beings. There has often been property in public trusts, as 
in judicial offices, and a vast multitude of others in France before 
the Revolution ; there are still a few patent offices in Great Britain, 
though I believe they will cease by operation of law on the death of 
the present holders; and we are only now abolishing property in 
army rank. Public bodies, constituted and endowed for public pur- 
poses, still claim the same inviolable right of property in their estates 
which individuals have in theirs, and though a sound political 
morality does not acknowledge this claim, the law supports it. We 
thus see that the right of property is differently interpreted, and 
held to be of different extent, in different times and places; that the 
conception entertained of it is a varying conception, has been fre- 
quently revised, and may admit of still further revision. It is also 
to be noticed that the revisions which it has hitherto undergone in 
the progress of society have generally been improvements. When, 
therefore, it is maintained, rightly or wrongly, that some change or 
modification in the powers exercised over things by the persons 
legally recognised as their proprietors would be beneficial to the 
public and conducive to the general improvement, it is no good 
answer to this merely to say that the proposed change conflicts with 
the idea of property. The idea of property is not some one thing, 
identical throughout history and incapable of alteration, but is vari- 
able like all other creations of the human mind; at any given time 
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it is a brief expression denoting the rights over things conferred by 
the law or custom of some given society at that time; but neither on 
this point nor on any other has the law and custom of a given 
time and place a claim to be stereotyped for ever. A proposed 
reform in laws or customs is not necessarily objectionable because its 
adoption would imply, not the adaptation of all human affairs to the 
existing idea of property, but the adaptation of existing ideas of pro- 
perty to the growth and improvement of human affairs.. This is said 
without prejudice to the equitable claim of proprietors to be com- 
pensated by the state for such legal rights of a proprietary nature as 
they may be dispossessed of for the public advantage. That equitable 
claim, the grounds and the just limits of it, are a subject by itself, 
and as such will be discussed hereafter. Under this condition, how- 
ever, society is fully entitled to abrogate or alter any particular right 
of property which on sufficient consideration it judges to stand in 
the way of the public good. And assuredly the terrible case which, 
as we saw in a former chapter, Socialists are able to make out against 
the present economic order of society, demands a full consideration 
of all means by which the institution may have a chance of being 
made to work in a manner more beneficial to that large portion of 
society which at present enjoys the least share of its direct benefits. 


THE END, 








ITALIAN POLITICS. 


WueEn I first arrived in Italy, last November, I found politicians in 
that country anxious, troubled about the future, and fearful of some 
ill-defined catastrophe. The country was beyond all doubt in a state 
of agitation and disturbance, and in every direction societies of 
revolutionary character were multiplying. Passanante’s attempt 
took place shortly afterwards, and Orsini bombs were thrown in the 
streets of Florence and Pisa. Both of these acts were crimes not 
only odious, but aimless and unreasonable, and thus betrayed a great 
though concealed fermentation of anti-social hatred. The unanimous 
and enthusiastic outburst of affection towards the King, which ex- 
cited the whole of Italy when it was known that his life had been 
threatened, cleared the air and dissipated the general apprehension. 
Nevertheless universal freedom from panic is far from prevailing, 
even at the present moment. 

There are black spots, no doubt, in the future of Italy, as in that of 
all European countries. But still it does not appear to me that she 
is threatened with any immediate danger. Let us look first at her 
foreign relations. Peninsula as she is, her frontiers are so clearly 
marked by the Alps, on the side where she touches the Continent, 
that she enjoys something not unlike the advantages of a wholly 
insular position. Not one of her neighbours now entertains the idea 
of depriving her of the smallest strip of territory. Neither France 
nor Austria has any wish to cross the hills for the purpose of conquer- 
ing what could not be kept except ut an immense sacrifice and at 
the price of continually threatening danger. The achievement of a 
united and strong Italy is a pledge of peace to the whole south of 
Europe. As long as she was divided between several States, all of 
which were weak and in perpetual quest of foreign support, there 
was an inducement for other powers to engage in struggles for the 
privilege of interference. This danger has now disappeared ; but 
there remains, it is true, the question of the temporal power, which 
is a source of alarm to the Italians when they think of the possi- 
bility either of a monarchical restoration in France or of the uprising 
of a theocratic movement throughout Europe. But even in such a 
case there are certain circumstances which would secure Italy from 
attack. In the first place, the anti-Papal or non-Catholic powers of 
Germany, Russia, and England are not exactly those which are of 
least weight in Europe, and it is not likely that they would leave 
Italy in the lurch. In the second place, a restored monarchy in 
France, in whatever manner it might come into being would have so 
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much to fear from the resistance of the vanquished parties, that it 
would not be in a condition to undertake foreign war against a 
friendly nation possessing not merely means of defence but also the 
general sympathy of Europe. An ecclesiastical State, having for its 
head a prelate chosen for the purpose of directing souls, is obviously 
a thing of the past which no longer possesses the conditions neces- 
sary to actual existence. There were many such States formerly in 
Europe, but all have successively disappeared. The same historic 
law has been everywhere fatal to the temporal power; and no 
institution against which all the influences of the time are arrayed 
has any chance of revival. The idea of effecting a temporary 
restoration of the dominion of the Pope-king by force of arms is 
an idle dream. Such a restoration would instantly collapse again. 
Henri V. himself would perceive this, and would refuse to attempt 
the impossible. 

There is therefore no chance of an attack upon Italy from without. 
But may she not herself molest her neighbours? May not the 
Italia Irredenta agitation constitute a danger? I do not think 
so. These demonstrations have not been in any way really serious. 
They were organized by a few individual hotheads, and by a small 
number of democratic societies. The bulk of the population was 
either indifferent to them, or decidedly hostile. The claims them- 
selves are indeed too ridiculous. Italia Irredenta consists of Nice, 
Corsica, the Ticino, the Trentino, Trieste, Dalmatia, and perhaps 
Malta as well. Italian soil has therefore to be reclaimed from 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and England. Italians are too sensible 
not to comprehend the real absurdity of this factitious movement. 
The northern shore of Lake Garda alone may possibly some day or 
other come back to Italy, and such a rectification of frontier as this is 
not likely to cause much excitement to anybody. There is there- 
fore no ground of quarrel or difference with other States. T'ar 
different from this situation is the case of France, which bears in 
her side the still bleeding wound of Alsace,—of Germany, which, 
as Prince Bismarck recently remarked, has to distrust all her neigh- 
bours,—of Austria, which is constantly menaced by accidents which 
would destroy her very existence,—of Russia, deeply engaged in all 
the entanglements of the Eastern Question,—of England, who, 
besides her little wars in Asia and Africa, holds herself bound to 
defend India in the Mediterranean and in Asia Minor. Italy, 
moreover, has this advantage, that she has no distant colonies to 
protect, the defence of which requires a great navy, and frequently, 
as England and Spain know, a heavy expenditure. She might, 
therefore, without danger greatly reduce her war expenses, and 
especially the expenses of her fleet. 

‘ As for home affairs, Italy possesses a Constitution which is so 
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administered as to make her one of the freest countries of the 
continent. No expression of human activity is fettered in Italy. 
She has liberty of worship, liberty of instruction, liberty of public 
meeting, and even of association; in short, the full freedom of 
England or of Belgium. If complaints are made on this score, it 
is that liberty is too unrestrained. The young King has taken his 
father for model, and is a pattern constitutional monarch. He is 
anxious to conform in all points to the wishes of the nation; he 
accepts with a perfectly good grace the ministries which the votes 
of Parliament designate ; he is entirely devoted to the welfare of the 
country ; he favours and encourages everything which tends to 
progress. Quite recently he has founded splendid prizes for the 
encouragement of literature and science. It may be safely said 
that he has not an enemy even among the Republican party. 
Passanante, the regicide, himself allowed that he was animated by 
no sort of personal dislike to the King. Queen Margaret is sen- 
sible, cultivated, kindly, earnest, and personally charming to all 
who come near her. She is the object of something like real 
worship, and on her last birthday everybody wore daisies in her 
honour at his buttonhole. There could not be a more popular 
dynasty. All Italians know that to ‘Victor Emmanuel the making 
of Italy is due, so that patriotism and attachment to the House of 
Savoy are identified. The unity of the country is not, as was once 
feared, endangered by the old enmities of the different districts. 
Identity of race, language, religion, and traditions has brought about 
a fusion which has made one nation of the old States more easily 
and quickly than could possibly have been foreseen. In no Euro- 
pean country, not even in England, France, or Spain, are parties 
more at one in this respect. The differences between French 
Flanders and Provence are extremely great; Galicia and the 
Basque Provinces are ethnologically distinct from Andalusia ; 
England includes, besides the Englishman, the Irishman, the 
Welshman, and the Scot. But in Italy, despite minor shades of 
difference, there are none but Italians. 

What, then, are the dark spots which loom in the future? They- 
are generally said to be three in number—Socialism, Clericalism, 
and Republican sects. Let us see what dangers are in reality 
threatened by these. Socialist tendencies exist in Italy, no less 
than in other civilised countries, as a result and, so to say, a 
necessary result of prevailing economic conditions. The working 
classes receiving in return for their labour only a scant wage, reduced 
still further and sometimes swept away by industrial and commer- 
cial crises, ideas of equality and of a repartition of profits naturally 
spread. Workmen hope to better their lot by altering the laws 
affecting the distribution of property, and the organization of 
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society; and this is what Socialism means when reduced to its 
simplest terms. It is a result of the contrast between the equality 
professed in theory, and the inequality existing in fact. But if the 
existence of Socialism is at the present day universal, the forms 
under which it presents itself are different in different countries. 
In Russia it pervades all classes of society and ends in Nihilism; that 
is to say it wishes to destroy utterly the despotism which weighs on 
every part of that huge empire. In Germany Socialism is scientific 
and political; it is represented by a powerful party, which has 
doctrines, manuals, orators, associations, a press, a staff, a pro- 
paganda; it is by the road of popular election that it hopes some 
day to prevail in Parliament and in all representative bodies. In 
England and in America its efforts have been concentrated upon 
the wages question. It is by association, by the trades union 
system, and by strikes that the workmen there strive to obtain an 
augmented share of profit for their labour. 

In Italy Socialism has an entirely different character. It exists 
actively in the “sects,” and in some of the towns; in a dormant 
condition in the country districts. The sects—secret societies which 
are a legacy of the past—are still among the scourges of Italy, espe- 
cially in the Romagna and in the south. The ramifications of these 
societies spread in every direction, and draw recruits from all classes of 
society. Under the name of Republican Societies and Circoli Barsanti 
they have recently come into public notice. The name of these clubs 
was taken from a corporal who, in a trifling military disturbance at 
Pavia, killed an officer, and was shot in consequence. It was main- 
tained that Barsanti was innocent, and the object of the societies in 
borrowing his name was to attract the non-commissioned officers and 
to inflame them against their superiors. It is even said that they 
have many members in the army, and that this is one of the dangers 
of the future. All these societies are more or less imbued with 
Socialist ideas. But their Socialism is not of the scientific kind as in 
Germany, but consists merely of dreams of revolution and levelling. 
In the country, where large properties are the rule, Socialist ideas 
are as naturally born of the extreme misery of the rural population, 
as was the medieval Jacquerie. The daily wage never exceeds a 
franc, and yet living has become nearly as dear in Italy as in 
Northern Europe. Even this scanty income cannot always be 
procured. In an excellent book Messrs. Franchetti and Sydney 
Sonnino have drawn a picture of the condition of the country 
classes, which is said to be photographically accurate, and which 
may well make one shudder. Aspirations after equality also make 
their way into the country by means of soldiers, who have returned 
home and who have caught them up in the cafés of the towns. Ideas 
spread much more quickly in the south than in the north ; the mind 
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is more open, the tongue more lively. In former days religion kept 
down the exasperation of the disinherited classes; it taught resig- 
nation to present evils, and as a compensation it opened the prospect 
of eternal happiness in a better world. But now the religious 
sentiment is singularly deadened, and enmity towards the priest 
often replaces the ancient confidence. I have also been informed in 
various quarters that the lower country clergy, who are nearly as 
poor as the workmen themselves, are inclining-to Socialism. This 
was recently affirmed in the Giornale degli Economisti by Signor G. 
Boccardo, a distinguished economist, and the assertion is confirmed by 
a curious fact. In April, 1877, a band of young men, members of 
secret societies, met at the village of San Lupo, to the eastward of 
Capua, to prepare a revolutionary movement. A struggle took place 
with the carbineers who were ordered to keep an eye upon them, 
and two of these carbineers were killed. The band took possession 
of the village of Letino, it proclaimed itself the apostle of social 
revolution, and burnt the register of title-deeds at the foot of a 
crucifix in the village square. The parish priest then mounted the 
base of the crucifix and delivered an inflammatory speech, which he 
ended by saying that the men who had come to establish equality 
were the true apostles of the Lord, whose laws they wished to put in 
force. The band then set out for the neighbouring village of Gallo. 
The incumbent of this parish came out to meet them, and, after 
embracing the leader, returned joyfully to the village, and told the 
inhabitants to fear nothing. ‘They are good fellows,” said he, 
“who will change the government and burn the registers.” ‘“‘ Cam- 
biamento di governo ed incendio di carte.” Soon the whole band 
fell into the hands of the troops. They were brought up for trial in 
the Assize Court at Capua. Their counsel declared that the charge 
was a political one, and that, in consequence, notwithstanding the 
death of the two carbineers, it was covered by the amnesty proclaimed 
at the young King’s accession ; whereupon the jury acquitted them. 
The whole thing reads like a chapter in a novel; but the important 
point as a symptom is, that the priests of the two villages occupied 
greeted the band enthusiastically, and hailed the social revolution as 
a deliverance. 

In the northern towns where manufactures exist, the prefects 
assured me that many workmen, even without being members of 
secret societies, incline to ideas of levelling and of social reorganiza- 
tion. It may therefore be said that Socialism is at this moment 
spreading in Italy amorg the industrial classes, among the country 
labourers in those provinces where their condition is worst, and also 
among the lower clergy, who are but little removed from beggary. 
But I do not think that this as yet constitutes a real danger for the 
existing order of things. Happily for Italy she has no great 
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industrial centres, where workmen live huddled together in factories, 
and exposed to the ruinous misfortune of lowered wages and enforced 
idleness. Disturbances and even open insurrections in the country 
cannot extend beyond certain localities, nor can they threaten the 
great centres. The action of the clergy could only be dangerous if 
the heads of the Church were to enter into the Socialist movement, 
and they have not yet reached this point. Otherwise the peril would 
only become great if the contagion of the ideas of social revolution 
were to penetrate into the army through the non-commissioned officers, 
who in the cafés are in constant contact with the members of the 
sects. But though I have heard much said on this subject, it seems 
to me that the danger is still at a distance. The two chief pillars of 
social order are the priest and the soldier; and if both were some 
day to go over to the enemy, a general upset would be inevitable. 
I should not like to say that this day will never come, but I think 
that it has not come yet. 

There are some Italians who think that if the Republic were to 
establish itself definitively in France, the example might affect the 
maintenance of monarchical institutions in Italy. Without doubt, 
what is going on in France will always exercise a real influence on the 
two neighbouring countries of the same race, Italy and Spain. But 
I doubt whether this influence can be of sufficient power to threaten 
the dynasty of Savoy. In the first place, the main attention of 
everybody is, nowadays, directed to economic and social questions, and 
men have become indifferent to all that concerns merely political 
arrangements. The course of events is responsible for this change in 
ideas ; it is but lately that the Republic was for one party an object 
of violent repulsion and irrepressible fear, for others of youthful 
enthusiasm and unlimited hopes. The Republic has been established 
in two great countries—in the United States for a century, for a 
decade in France—without justifying either hopes or fears. It has 
not brought the Eldorado which one side hoped for, nor the general 
massacre which the other side feared. Civilisation keeps the same 
course and goes through the same trials in the United States as in 
England, in France asinGermany. The same economic and religious 
problems, the same financial crises, the same class enmities, the same 
struggle between capital and labour, are met with in all civilised 
countries, whether their constitution be republican or monarchic. 
The Italians have seen that constitutional monarchy can give to a 
nation order and liberty both, in the most complete manner possible. 
In this respect Italy has no reason to envy France. Although 
in the latter country the defenders of the Republic have shown the 
height of wisdom and prudence, it will be long before the new 
institutions will give the feeling of security and confidence which 
a system of government that has finally taken root is wont to 
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inspire. Besides, as M. Minghetti recently put it at a dinner given 
to him by the undergraduates of Bologna, and as I have myself 
endeavoured to prove in my book on Zhe Forms of Government, 
monarchy with a representative system is a better guarantee of 
freedom than a republic, because it keeps intact the rights of minori- 
ties, a matter of the first importance in every society where the people 
ismaster. Even from the point of view of social reform, it does not 
appear that the Republic presents any decided advantage over con- 
stitutional monarchy ; for the sovereign, as has been often proved, has 
a natural tendency to occupy himself with the lower classes, a 
tendency far less likely to be felt by a majority animated by the 
usually selfish sentiments of a dominant class. Add to these general 
considerations the great and widespread popularity enjoyed by the 
House of Savoy, to which Italy owes its existence as a nation, and it 
will be easily seen why the Republican party is so weak in Italy. 
Yet it has enjoyed a complete liberty of proselytism, and what is 
more, the historical traditions of the great towns, such as Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Bologna, Florence, are before all things republican. 
In Parliament the Republican group has but eighteen members, 
and its head, Dr. Bertani, has even committed himself to the accept- 
tance of existing institutions with reservation of his theoretical 
preferences. The Doveve, the chief organ of the Mazzinian party in 
Rome, has just announced its own dissolution for want of subscribers, 
though Italian journals are usually cheap enough. At Naples, in the 
busy University, which has more than 3,000 students, I asked the 
students themselves whether there were many Republicans among 
them. I was answered that there were hardly any, but that all were 
anti-clerical, and that a considerable number were of Socialist and 
materialist leanings. Everybody knows that the proclamation of the 
Republic would destroy unity. The north would remain faithful to 
the house of Savoy, which, thus possessing a citadel and base at the 
foot of the Alps, would either reduce the insurrection, or would hand 
over the south to the restoration and to anarchy. Italy will never 
again be partitioned. The only question which demands an answer 
is this: Will its preservation, like its first founding, be effected 
freely, or by the use of armed force ? 

There remains the third point—Clericalism. This is a real danger 
to Italy, because it has for its definite object the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and consequently the destruction of 
the kingdom as it now exists. In the second place, because, even 
short of this, if it should succeed in mustering strongly in the com- 
munal and provincial councils or in Parliament, it might, by an 
alliance with the Radicals, create entanglements indefinitely, and 
thus make capital out of the popular discontent. At the present 
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moment there is not in the Chamber a single deputy avowedly of 
the Clerical party. The word has been passed to all the partisans of 
the Pope to hold aloof, and neither to be electors nor elected. For 
the moment, too, the great majority of Italians, even the most con- 
servative of them, being anxious to preserve the unity of Italy, a 
party whose object, open or concealed, is the partition of the country 
has no chance of success. It is for this reason that Father Curci 
advises the Pope and the Catholics to change their tactics. Keep 
untouched, he says, the rights of the Holy See on which you can 
listen to no compromise, but do not make them a burning political 
question. Stand forth simply as a conservative party. You represent 
the religious sentiment with which no society can dispense. You 
are thus an essential ingredient, and even the foundation-stone of 
social order—the only bulwark against the assaults of the atheistic 
and revolutionary spirit. Sooner or later, when the danger is clearly 
seen, all conservative forces and partisans will array themselves on 
your side, and you will recover your rightful influence and authority. 
The Pope is said to listen not unwillingly to Father Curci; it is 
certain that, after being proscribed by Pius IX., the father has been 
summoned to the Vatican by Leo XIII., who has no wish to con- 
tinue the visionary policy of his predecessor, and is anxious to be 
reconciled to other governments. In his sketch of the dangers of 
Socialism, the Pope has pointed out that the only remedy is an 
alliance between the throne and the altar. He is not blind to the 
true interests of the clergy. By effecting a reconciliation with the 
civil power, the Church would be free to pursue her work of prose- 
lytism, and a few concessions are nothing to the conquests which the 
clergy could make if they were not checked by the Government. 
Leo XIII. was for a long time nuncio at Brussels. There he saw 
the great profit that the Church can derive from modern free insti- 
tutions if she learns how to make good use of them; and it would 
appear that it is in this direction that he would direct the advance of 
the clerical army all over the world. To gain the control of modern 
civilisation by the methods of modern liberty, and thus to realise 
the Hildebrandine dream of the universal supremacy of the Church 
—not by anathemas and papal fulminations, but by the hustings, 
the parliaments, the right of association, and the press—this is 
his plan. 

In order to gain this end in Italy everything has yet to be done. 
In the first place the superior clergy, which is completely devoted to 
the Pope, is as yet inexperienced in political warfare, and does not 
possess the indispensable equipment for action. The inferior clergy 
is in part animated by a certain feeling of patriotism towards Italy, 
and with few exceptions has no militant desires. The country 
priest draws his income, not from a State allowance, but froma small 
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glebe which he often cultivates himself, and sometimes lets. He is 
thus tied to the soil and filled with considerations of worldly interest. 
He wishes to sell his corn, his oil, or his wine, and in order that he 
may get a good price for it, the country must be prosperous and 
tranquil. He is connected with civil society, not indeed by marriage, 
which would be better still, but at any rate through the medium of 
the land. By the fireside at evening, or in the watches of the night, 
his thoughts are certainly not occupied with dreams of the greatness 
of the Church, and of her struggle with modern ideas. He thinks 
of manuring his land, of pruning his trees. His life and his ways of 
thinking are identical with those of his brother farmers, from whom 
he is only distinguished by a thin varnish of seminary education. 
He goes to market, and his talk is of bullocks like his neighbours’. 
Thus he has nowise the appearance to them of a superior being 
representing the universal Church. He has not the prestige or the 
authority which the priest possesses in France or in Belgium. He 
is listened to readily enough as a counseller somewhat better educated 
than others, but if he were to take the high tone and lay down the 
law, there would be a stout resistance to the pretension. The country 
priest is poor, humble, and timid, often very ignorant, frequently 
coarse enough, and in the south at least of very easy morals. He 
has, therefore, none of the style of a missionary, nor has he the 
notions of a soldier of the papacy.’ He lives a prosaic life destitute of 
ideal. He might have real power as an organ of popular excitement 
which he could inflame; but if he endeavoured to go against the ten- 
dencies of his parishioners, he would not be obeyed. The priest be- 
comes a power in elections when he can say to his flock, “ You shall 
vote for so and so, or I will not absolve you.” But in Italy he 
would not think of taking such a step, nor does he even dare to 
forbid the reading of anti-clerical journals. If the Liberals pass a 
bill (which has been already brought in) to substitute a regular 
stipend for the glebes of the clergy, they will untie the bond which 
binds the lower clergy to civil society, and will make of them simply 
a papal militia. This would be the first step. The second would be 
for the bishops to take the seminaries in hand, to drill their Levites 
for political strife, and especially to make them understand that by 
influencing the elections they can become the masters of those whom 
they now fear. This is beginning already to be done, and some 
young priests have glimpses of an ideal authority which they may 
one day enjoy. But before they can attain to this, it will be 
necessary for them, in their turn, to form the younger generation, to 
drill them to submission, and to accustom the laity, little by little, 
to admit their influence. This work of preparation will take a long 
time. I think, indeed, that a clerical party will before long be 
regularly constituted in Italy, and that the clergy, better disciplined 
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by the bishops, will regain in great measure its lost influence; but 
it will take at least two generations before this party can secure an 
actual majority in Parliament. Italy, therefore, is in no immediate 
danger from Clericalism any more than from Socialism or from the 
Republican party. 

She is, however, actually suffering from a serious and remarkable 
disorder which hinders her progress, and which disturbs her friends. 
An ex-minister, the eminent economist and publicist, Signor Jocini, 
said to me not long ago, “ Our situation looks well, both at home 
and abroad, and yet there is some appearance of our being doomed 
to perish of senile gangrene. Our political disease is the absence of 
parties. Elsewhere, the complaint is that party feeling runs too high. 
In Italy, on the other hand, we have mere groups with no watch- 
word, with no plan, with no bond of internal union.” If you go toa 
sitting of the Chamber, you will be told that the Centre counts one 
esibvel and ten members, and the Left four hundred. They will 
tell you, too, that there is even a Left Centre, and an Extreme 
Left. They will show you the Cairoli group, most numerous of 
all, the Crispi group, the Nicotera group, the Depretis group. 
But these names only designate the places where certain mem- 
bers usually sit, or, at most, certain vague ties of alliance 
and comradeship. Ask what the distinguishing tenets of these 
groups are, and nobody will be able to give you an answer; even 
between Right and Left there is no real difference of opinion. 
The true right, which would here, as in most other countries, 
consist of Catholics, that is to say, the Clerical party, is absent, 
and thus it happens that all the members are at once disciples 
of Conservatism and of progress. They are Conservative, inasmuch 
as, except the eighteen Republicans, all desire the maintenance of 
existing institutions; they are Progressists, because they are all 
disposed to advance. Of reactionaries, of partisans of the past, 
there is not a single one. In any other country the two chiefs of 
the right, Signors Minghetti and Sella, would rank among the 
Radical section of the Left, Signor Minghetti, for example, who is a 
partisan of absolute separation of Church and State, would not 
hesitate to propose the stviliihen of the vote for religion, a measure 
at which M. Gambetta himself hesitates. Signor Sella has proposed 
and voted for the most anti-clerical measures, such even as the 
imposition of liability to military service upon seminarists. Among 
the Left, on the other hand, there is to be found a considerable number 
of members, chiefly Southern, whose election has received the sup- 
port of the clergy. As for the extension of the franchise, there are 
several members of the Right who would push it as far as universal 
suffrage, because they think that the peasants would exercise the 
right better than the lower townsfolk, who now possess it and who 
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pay 40 lire—32 shillings—in taxes. All the good patriots have been 
revolutionists, and among those statesmen who have in turn held 
office, the majority have been outlawed, exiled, or even sentenced 
to death. At the Capitol in the Conservative lobby the bust of 
Mazzini, crowned with laurel, is to be seen. Among the Italian 
nobility no section is to be found possessing the least resemblance to 
the Legitimists of France or the Feudalists of Germany. Almost all 
those of noble birth are imbued with modern ideas, and bear some 
likeness to English Whigs, or to the philosophic nobles of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is therefore impossible to mention a single question of the first 
importance which might be used as a party shibboleth. We cannot 
go further than to say that there exist two opposing tendencies. 
The Left has more confidence in the people, and is therefore more 
disposed to adopt what are called democratic measures. Its members 
are doctrinaires, in the sense of believing in general propositions and 
abstract principles, and of drawing inspiration from the example of 
the French Revolution. The Right busies itself rather with the 
question how the government is to be carried on. It thinks that a 
form of rule may be suitable to America and yet prejudicial to Italy, 
and it frequently quotes the example of the English, whose practical 
spirit it extols. The Left would willingly cry “ All for the people 
and by the people ;” the Right “ All for the people, but not by them.” 
In order that a country may possess homogeneous parties capable of 
working the machinery of parliamentary government, there must be 
a sharp difference of opinion on some subject of importance interest- 
ing to the whole nation, and dominating points of merely secondary 
weight. This différence must excite the public and divide it into 
two opposing camps, each with its fixed programme, its avowed 
object, its acknowledged chiefs. There is nothing of this sort in Italy. 
Elections are for the most part decided on personal grounds, and 
the candidate who enlists most local sympathy carries the day. The 
indifference of the electors is so great, that sometimes more than 
half of them—there are about half a million—abstain from voting. 
Now the evil consequences of the absence of parties are these. In 
the first place there is the instability of governments. “ An inter- 
pellation, a ministerial crisis, a temporary arrangement, and then 
another temporary arrangement, a ministerial crisis, and an inter- 
pellation,”’ such are the terms in which the ordinary course of par- 
liamentary government in Italy has been described. All ministries 
are extremely short-lived, and even their short life is interrupted 
by resignations, translations, and reconstitutions. In the eighteen 
years which form the life of the new kingdom of Italy, there have 
been twenty-five ministerial crises. In England, where parliamentary 
government works in a typical manner, the result of the elections 
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determines the majority, and the majority places in office the men 
who best represent the ideas of the triumphant party. As long as 
the majority is not reduced to a minority, the ministers who will 
remain at the head of affairs, and the general programme to be pur- 
sued, can be safely predicted. A party can only take office by means 
of the majority, and can only lose it when the majority turns against 
it, either in Parliament or in the constituencies. Government by 
parties and by the majority is the only one which can give strength 
and efficiency to parliamentary institutions. But in Italy it is dif- 
ferent. Unforeseen ministerial crises are constantly occurring. They 
come from personal susceptibilities, from the exigences of a group 
which is dissatisfied and estranged, from many small causes which 
have nothing to do with the open conflict of debate and the actual 
strength of opinions in the Chamber. It thus becomes impossible 
to prophesy the duration of a ministry, except that it will in any 
case be short. Parliament presents a kind of dissolving view of 
processions of men with portfolios having their exits and their 
entrances, of ministries raised and pulled down by the fluctuating 
support or the fluctuating hostility of certain coalitions, composed in 
their turn of smaller coteries which are themselves in a constant 
state of flux. Suppose the question is to form a government. Its 
members will not be pointed out, and, so to speak, imperatively 
pointed out, as in England, by the division which has brought about 
the fall of the preceding Cabinet. One person will be chosen 
because he has the support of a necessary group ; another because he 
will bring with him the Sicilians or the Venetians; a third because 
he represents some interest of which account has to be taken. Such 
combinations, even if they brought together men of the first rank, 
could never produce a strong government, because there could be 
between them neither unity of views nor identity of origin. The 
least accident is sufficient to bring their differences to light, to prove 
their incompatibility, and to precipitate a crisis. Ministers even of 
moderate ability, if they have the support of a compact majority, 
can govern in a regular and consequent manner; but Richelieu, 
Colbert, Pitt, or Peel would be helpless if they had to busy them- 
selves with the claims of this man, and to soothe the ill-temper of 
that, and if they had to prolong their constantly menaced existence 
by aseries of negotiations, compromises, and bargains. There results, 
therefore, from the want of parties, an incurable want of strength 
in governments. Ministers have no time to familiarise themselves 
with the details of their departments, or to impress a definite 
line of conduct on their subordinates. From this arises administra- 
tive indolence and disorder. A minister who has taken office in 
consequence of the victory of a clearly held opinion or a definite 
programme can insist upon his followers sinking minor differences, 
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can keep up discipline in the name of the interest of the party, can 
give effect to his designs, and thus can govern with as much thorough- 
ness as the ministers of absolute power. The members who have 
pledged themselves to their constituents, and who fear to create a 
schism in the party, cannot make themselves the instruments of their 
private ambitions or of merely local interests. If they deserted 
their chiefs, they would be looked upon as traitors and would alto- 
gether lose caste. In Italy, there being no accepted plan and no 
party discipline, the members can vote as they like on each particular 
question which presents itself in Parliament. The ministry has 
therefore to organize its majority on each occasion by satisfying 
individual claims. The result can only be feebleness and impotence. 
It cannot be said that men of distinction are wanting in the Italian 
Parliament, for there are many such of all kinds, as the high tone 
of the debates and the display of tactical skill hasshown. If anything 
there are too many men of eminence. Each individual of distinction 
or influence having the control of a group of adherents, it follows 
that the abundance of leaders involves an equal abundance of small 
corps d’armée, which maneuvre independently, and which are all 
the more difficult to combine. The frequent changes of ministry 
have resulted in this, that some seventy or eighty ex-ministers have 
seats in the chamber. These are as it were so many dethroned 
dynasties, with their representative pretenders, who have all to be 
reckoned with. From the absence of discipline it follows that free- 
lances abound. Incidents and interpellations are constantly interrupt- 
ing the dispatch of business, and the sessions are interminable ; they 
last for eight or nine months, and the longer they are, the more 
sterile they seem to be. There is much talking and little doing. 
The time of the ministers is completely taken up by interpellations 
which it is necessary to answer, and by the immense work necessary 
in the lobbies to make up a majority, which is always on the point of 
melting away. 

In short, the most obvious evil from which Italy is suffering is, 
that the absence of parties weakens the hands of government and 
renders the parliamentary system unstable. An Italian deputy 
recently said to me, “Is it not humiliating for our time that such 
& machine as this, which is always falling out of gear or getting 
clogged, should be the best form of government yet invented ?”’ 
What, then, is the cure for this evil? The only effectual one would 
be that which Prince Bismarck proposed at one of those teas of 
which Dr. Busch has given us the table-talk, namely, to condemn 
to bread-and-water every member who opened his lips without due 
cause. Better still would it be to cut down the length of the ses- 
sions toa single month. If the malaria could drive the deputies 
away from Rome during eleven months of the year, it would be a 
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great thing for Italy. Signor Jocini thinks that if the kingdom 
were divided into provinces, with councils possessed of considerable 
powers, the central Parliament would be lightened and would be 
better able to do its work. I think so too, but there might be a danger 
that these provinces would lead to the revival of the ancient States, 
Others are of opinion that the remedy is to be found in a large 
extension of the franchise. But in this case enemies of the existing 
order might be clected—ultra-democrats in the towns, clericals in 
the country. The wisest heads, however, seem to think that the 
formation of a true Clerical party in Parliament would give cohesion 
to the Liberal factions, and would create the indispensable opposi- 
tion of two great opinions which the mechanism of Parliament 
demands. This would be the ballast necessary to steady the ship. 
Nor is there any doubt that this advantage would be gained; but 
might not the Clerical party, uniting as it necessarily would all other 
Conservative elements, one day become master ? 

Notwithstanding the fault of its Parliamentary system, the pro- 
gress effected in Italy during the last twenty years is certainly 
extraordinary. Since the creation of the new kingdom the Govern- 
ment has always been in the hands of the Right until the 18th March, 
1876, except during the two Rattazzi ministries of 1862 and 1868, the 
first of which ended at Aspromonte, the sccond at Mentana. The 
Right fell from power at the very moment when Signor Minghetti 
was bringing in the famous Pareggio, the budget without a deficit 
which had been so long desired. Strange to say, the occasion of the 
party’s fall was its advocacy of the resumption of the railways by the 
State, a Radical measure of an almost Socialist tendency. The Left, 
on the other hand, achieved its triumph by adopting a principle 
generally considered Conservative. Meanwhile the financial pro- 
gress has been almost incredible. In 1862 the expenditure was 
921 millions of lire, and the income 471 millions, the deficit being 
450 millions, or nearly one-half. A more desperate financial situa- 
tion has, perhaps, never been witnessed. In 1876 equilibrium was 
attained, expenditure and income each amounting to 1,398 mil- 
lions. But in order to reach this result it has been necessary 
to have recourse to crushing taxation; taxation in some cases 
odious also, as in the case of the Macinato, or grist tax. The 
taxes on personalty amount to more than 13 per cent. of the 
income; the various duties on real property to 30 and sometimes 
40 per cent of the rent. These weighty imposts the Italian people 
has borne in order to mect its engagements. But it has taken ven- 
geance in 1876 by driving from power the party which inflicted them 
upon it. Notwithstanding paper currency, increased debts, and 
heavy taxes, the general economic progress of the country is undeni- 
able. Here are some figures showing the contrasts between 1862 
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and 1876. It is necessary, however, to allow for the annexation of 
Venetia, with a population amounting to about a tenth of the whole. 
This latter was in 1862, 22,929,000, and in 1876, 27,769,000. In 
fourteen years the State has spent two and a half milliards in public 
works. The army and the navy have been reorganized, and supplied 
with fresh matériel of a very perfect and therefore a very costly 
kind. The troops, both officers and soldiers, work very hard, and 
the evidence of this is to be found in the precision of their drill, the 
smartness of their appearance, and their general air of intelligence 
and enlightenment. The annual value of exports and imports has 
risen from 1,600 millions to 2,300; the tonnage returns of the ports 
from 14 to 24 millions; the sums discounted by the banks of 
issue from 1,600 to 2,300 millions of lire; the revenue of the post- 
office from 12 millions to 24; that of the telegraphs from 24 millions 
to 54; the deposits in the savings-banks—an excellent sign—from 
188 to 553 millions. The mileage of the railways has increased 
from 2,200 kilometres to 7,850, and their receipts from 50 to 152 
millions. At the same time education is spreading. The number 
of children at school has risen from 1,109,000 to 1,931,000, and new 
buildings for the purpose are being constructed everywhere. In the 
higher regions of intellectual culture there has taken place a remark- 
able scientific and literary revival, amounting to a true renaissance. 
In natural science, in law, in philology, in political economy, Italian 
savants are known and esteemed by their transalpine colleagues, and 
are on equal terms with them. No country in Europe had so much 
to do, and none has done so much in so short atime. Asa great 
power Italy has also borne a useful part in the European concert. 
Sprung as she is from the affirmation of the principles of nationality, 
popular sovereignty, and freedom, she has always declared herself in 
favour of conclusions most likely to guard at once peace, liberty, and 
the interest of nationalities. Her future prosperity ought to be the 
object of the sincerest good wishes of all civilised countries. 
EMu.E DE LAVELEYE. 
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PERHAPS no apology is needed here for returning to the causes and 
origin of the Zulu war. Those who are content to regard that war as 
merely a normal and inevitable incident in the career of an empire 
with barbarous neighbours, will be satisfied with watching the 
progress of military events. But those who insist that the war isa 
great crime, and that its author, whatever may be his private virtues, 
deserves the sternest reprobation by public opinion, will naturally 
turn again and again to assure themselves of the evidence for so 
strong and unwelcome a judgment. It is an instructive measure of 
popular morality and temper to compare the amount of interest in 
the military circumstances of the war, with the interest in its policy; 
and to contrast the readiness with which people have hurried to 
condemn the general in command, for judging whose conduct they 
have as yet little material, with their marked unwillingness to 
criticise and condemn the High Commissioner, where the material for 
judgment is complete and decisive. There is nothing wonderful in 
this. Right and wrong are apt to confuse their outlines when the 
scene is seven thousand miles away. The bonds of honour and equity 
become slack in men’s imagination, when the business in hand is at 
the other side of the world. But those who still care about being 
just, and who think of national honour as including other things 
besides military success, will not grudge the attention that is neces- 
sary to measure the truth of the charges made with due knowledge 
and deliberation against the promoters of the Zulu war: that the 
provocation was all on our own side, but was preceded by a demon- 
strable breach of faith involving every element of impolicy and 
chicane; that it is veiled by pretexts which would be worthless if 
they were true, and are worse than worthless because they are 
flagrant misrepresentations; and that it is due at the bottom to a 
premeditated policy of reconciling the Boers to injustice, by a dead- 
lier and more sanguinary injustice to the Zulus. We ought not 
always to leave it to posterity to describe a piece of policy in its right 
language; there is. no reason why all criticism of contemporary 
transactions should be reserved for a historian a hundred years after. 
It is a mistake to think that a weak feeling for justice is the same 
thing as a strong judgment for politics. In the present instance 
many even of those who do not care about being just, and who 
regard the subordination of politics to morality as mere moonshine. 
have still been convinced, in spite of their wish to sympathise with 
any policy of violence, that, whether just or not, our action has been 
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mistaken and inexpedient. The Secretary of State has administered 
to the High Commissioner a reprimand, or as much of a reprimand 
as it is convenient to inflict on one whose judgment and insight had 
been held up a few months ago as conclusive authority for our 
action in Afghanistan. But the curb thus put upon the High Com- 
missioner does not end the war, nor stay the slaughter, destruction, 
disorganization, and malignant animosity of war. The attitude of 
the minister towards his subordinate is not marked enough to bring 
home to the conscience of the nation that the war ought never to 
have been begun; that what we euphemistically call avenging the 
national honour is persisting in an enormity ; and, above all, that the 
injustice and impolicy of the present action is not an isolated accident 
of a kind that has never happened before, and is never likely to happen 
again. The present action is part of a system of policy, which we 
conceive to be disastrous to the material prosperity, and depraving to 
the moral sentiment of the governing country ; to be obstructive to 
all chances of progress in civil arrangements among ourselves, while 
doing nothing to hasten progress among barbarians ; and to be preg- 
nant with injury to the great industrial classes, because it necessarily 
increases the authority of the military classes. The Zulu war is a 
specially glaring example, but it only points in capital letters an 
old moral. 

Consider the rank hypocrisy of it all. At the very moment that 
we are pharisaically contemplating England as a trustee of special 
appointment by the heavenly powers on behalf of the more backward 
races of the earth, we are massacring them by thousands, we are 
burning their kraals and carrying off their herds, we are breaking 
up first one and then another of their rudimentary systems of 
society, we are preparing the reign and authority of a set of men 
whose only notion of improvement, on the High Commissioner’s 
own evidence, which I shall presently quote, is to improve these 
unfortunate wards and clients of ours off the face of the earth. Do 
the public realise, for example, what is meant by the easy phrase of 
a Native Contingent? It is English for Bashi-Bazouks. In 1876 
the then Governor of Cape Colony wrote a letter to the Boer Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, who was at that time going to war with Sico- 
ceni. He warns the President that in going to war his responsibility 
will be very seriously increased “if the campaign is carried on con- 
trary to the practice of civilised warfare, by mercenaries who are to 
be paid by the booty they capture, and the lands from which they 
succeed in expelling the inhabitants by fire and sword, or, worse 
still, by native allies, like the Swazies, who have already shown in 
the attack on Johannes kraal how little they think of slaughtering 
women and children.” * Yet though we warned the Boers in this 


(1) See on this point Mr. Chesson’s excellent pamphlet, The War in Zululand, pp. 25— 
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emphatic way how disgraceful it would be to employ Swazies, that 
has not prevented us now from trying to employ Swazies against 
Cetywayo; and we, too, have promised our mercenaries shares of 
the booty that they capture. 

All this, it will be said, is merely an incident of war in wild 
regions. It may be so; and if it were so, what better reason could 
there be why a civilised power, with self-respect and a spirit of 
humanity within it, should keep clear of a policy which drags us 
into regions and wars that commit us to these infamies. For is it 
not an infamy, that England with all her professions, and after all 
the beneficent things that her people in so many parts of the world 
have done before this, should now fling herself for the extension of 
her empire on the malignant hatreds of savage tribes, should kindle 
the flames of their covetousness, should place in their hands the 
arms which her civilisation has enabled her to bring to perfection, 
and then should bid them slay and burn without mercy or quarter, 
because Sir Bartle Frere hopes that “the Great Power which over- 
rules the doings of mankind may direct the issue for the future 
happiness of the Zulu race and our own”? I dare say that ina 
military ordinance here and there you may for decency’s sake find 
some words enjoining the practices of civilised nations and so forth. 
The Turks used plenty of such words to their Bashi-Bazouks, and 
as sincerely as the English, no doubt; but any man of sense will 
know for himself how fine words will be likely to restrain a savage 
in the red glare of battle. It is as though a Cuban slaveholder who 
had just let loose his bloodhounds on the track of an unhappy fugi- 
tive, should assure us that, lest they should go too far, he had read 
to them before starting some verses from the Sermon on the Mount. 

As we have said, Sir Bartle Frere has now put his defence before 
his official superiors in the most complete form of which it is capable, 
and a lamer exculpation for involving his country in war has never 
been submitted by any satrap in the history of unwieldy empires. 
We have heard of men who answer arguments or objections after 
what a biographer of James the Second has called the Italian manner. 
King James used always to reply by exactly repeating his own 
original proposition, and this is what Sir Bartle Frere does. There 
are even capable men who hear, but do not listen. Their minds are 
not penetrated by an objection; they are impervious to an unwelcome 
impression ; and after an interval of seeming candour, you find that 
they have never for an instant left the point to which they had 
originally fixed themselves. In company with a strong judgment, 
26. “The attempt to force the Zulus residing in Natal to fight their fellow-country- 
men who live in Zululand calls for earnest protest. For thirty years past we have 


endeavoured to wean the Natal Zulus from warlike pursuits; but now this wise and 


prudent policy has been reversed, and even Christian Zulus living on mission stations 
are summoned to fight the Zulu king.”’ 
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this might make a powerful ruler. But Sir Bartle Frere’s judgment, 
at least since these affairs came into his hands, is condemned even by 
the Secretary of State, who would (properly enough) certainly not 
condemn him if he could help it. He is unable to see facts as they are. 
He assures the Government in his despatch of Jan. 24 that he has 
“spared no pains, by patient use of reasonable conciliation and com- 
promise ” &e., &e., and he would ask “‘ whether’ it would be possible 
to carry compromise and conciliation further.” Why, there is not 
one single step that the High Commissioner has taken, from the first 
collection of forces on the frontier down to the promulgation of the 
ultimatum, which has not been, and has not been pointed out to him 
as being, a direct and certain provocation to war! Of conciliation 
and compromise there has not been a vestige. How should there 
have been on the part of an officer with Sir B. Frere’s distinct theory, 
announced a dozen times in these papers, that a civilised government 
can’ only live alongside of a barbaric neighbour on condition of being 
absolutely supreme over it. On his own showing, he had long lost 
faith in conciliatory courses. ‘There may probably have been a 
time when there was room for effecting something with the Zulu 
king by conciliation and compromise, but J see no reason for doubting 
that such a time, if ever it existed, has many years since past.”* This 
is one instance among others of the looseness and contradictions of 
statement to be found in the High Commissioner’s despatches; for in 
the very next paragraph he says he doubts “if anything could 
have been efiected by means of reasonable conciliation since Novem- 
ber, 1876." When he said many years, then, he meant less than 
two years. 

It will not be necessary to go over again with Sir Bartle Frere the 
grounds on which he is accused of launching us into an unnecessary 
and untimely, and therefore a criminal war. The story of the two 
sons of Sirayo again appears. The story of the two men who were 
seen by the Zulus on the frontier taking soundings, who tried to 
excuse themselves by saying that they were fishing, which they 
palpably were not doing, and who were finally allowed to go with 
the loss of a pipe and a pocket-handkerchief, again figures in two 
laboriously emphasised paragraphs. We have already quoted Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s criticism of Sir Bartle Frere’s exaggeration of this 
incident, which is only important because the High Commissioner 
has chosen to make it so. He nuge seria ducunt in mala. The new 
blue-book tells us how these two trifles appeared to Bishop Colenso, 
who is justly described by Sir Bartle Frere himself as “one of the 
ablest and sincerest friends of the natives, whose great intellectual 
power and intimate knowledge of the Zulu character and language 
would, under any circumstances, entitle his views to the highest 


(1) C. 2252, p. 50, 
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respect.”” At an interview with the High Commissioner, “ I ventured 
to say,” the Bishop afterwards writes to him, “ that one or two of the 
demands made on the Zulu king seemed to bear rather hardly upon 
him under the circumstances, especially after his having recently 
seized, of his own accord and sent him to this government [ Natal], a 
native accused of murdering a white man. As he was not personally 
concerned in either of the two cases for which he was fined, one of 
them having been the rash act of two hot-headed young men in their 
father’s absence, and the other brought on by a fault on our own 
side, the two white men, who were sent as spies to sound the Tugela 
for a ford for the crossing of troops, having excused themselves 
by a transparent falsehood, and thereby confirmed the suspicion 
of the neighbouring Zulus, who had been watching their pro- 
ceedings with very natural anxiety at the present crisis.” Thus 
we have two men so different in their point. of view as Sir Henry 
Bulwer and Bishop Colenso, agreeing that evidence on which Sir 
Bartle Frere lays such stress as against Cetywayo ought not fairly 
to be regarded as evidence at all. There is not one other of the 
charges that are supposed to bear on the face of them the warrant 
for an ultimatum and war, which have not been equally reduced by 
Sir Henry Bulwer to their true dimensions, and emptied of all the 
sinister inferences that the High Commissioner persists in finding in 
them. e 

There could not be a better exercise for the pupils in a class 
for Logic or Evidence, than to sift out the grain of proof from 
the wordy replies of the 1missionaries to some plain questions as to 
the violence inflicted or threatened on Zulus in connection with the 
missions in Zululand during the present king’s reign. They were 
asked for overt acts, names, dates, clear particulars, and_ specific 
circumstances. Their answers would be torn to pieces by the young- 
est lawyer’s clerk at the Old Bailey. ‘ We heard, but I cannot give 
the particulars.’’—“ They did not say it in so many words, but ove 
felt as if they said.”’—*“ It will never be known, but it seems to 
me that the king had made up his mind to worry and harass the 
missionaries.”—‘ I feel perfectly sure that had not so many Chris- 
tians taken to flight,” then there would have been murdering and 
plundering. And so forth. This kind of criticism may seem very 
trifling, but it goes to the root of the matter. What we contend is 
that the case against Cetywayo is the result of exaggeration, panic, 
race-hatred, the hatred of certain kinds of missionaries for what 
they call the heathen, and that this hollow case is merely the 
ostensible plea for a war which was a foregone conclusion, and the 
object of a preconceived policy. It is not only the right, but the 
duty, of Englishmen who care about public affairs to examine this 


(1) C. 2262, p. 52. 
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case with the utmost possible closeness. We ought at least to try 
Cetywayo, where the penalties are war and extermination, as 
seriously as if he were charged with petty larceny or robbery from a 
dwelling-house. 

After enumerating the items of evidence, Sir Bartle Frere says 
(par. 20), “This is an imperfect catalogue of those acts by which 
the Zulu king’s disposition and intention may be judged.” Dut it 
isnot the fault of the Secretary of State or of the English public 
that the catalogue is imperfect. The Commissioner is asked to 
produce his case against Cetywayo. If he chooses to state the case 
imperfectly, he has only himself to blame. The truth is that the 
High Commissioner does not possess any evidence against Cetywayo, 
except three or four circumstances to which he chooses to give an 
arbitrary interpretation and an exaggerated force, but which are no 
sooner written plainly down, than everybody at once sees that they 
have very little force, either separately or collectively, and are per- 
fectly capable of quite different and much simpler interpretation. 

In precisely the same way the High Commissioner deals with 
another question of proof. When asked why it was impossible to 
defer a final settlement of the Zulu difficulty, he refers to the general 
unrest of the native mind, and to mysterious and sinister communi- 
cations among the various native tribes. We ask what was the 
nature of these communications. ‘‘ What may have been the nature 
of the communications upon the subject,” Sir Bartle Frere replies, 
“it is impossible to say, for no written word ever passes between two 
chiefs unless they have been educated in the schools of Europeans ; 
and it is only by results that the nature of such communications can in 
general be known.” At least then, we say, you can produce some of 
these evidentiary results. The answer is a paragraph (§ 52) so vague, 
unsubstantial, and indefinite, both as to anything that deserves to be 
called a result and as to the authority on which this shadow of a 
result is treated as a substance, that it is impossible to extract from 
it a single decisive proposition. And Sir Bartle Frere is conscious 
of this, for in the following paragraph he says plainly and straight- 
forwardly: ‘‘In dealing with illiterate people it is always impossible 
to give documentary proof, and difficult to convey the effect of a vast 
number of concurrent items of evidence, each perhaps trivial in itself, 
but all pointing to one result. I can, therefore, only state to Her 
Majesty’s Government my conviction that the crisis anticipated by 
Cetywayo, by his envoys, and by the tribes to which they were sent, 
has arrived, and I must leave it to the opinion Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have of my judgment and power of appreciating such evidence 
to estimate the weight to be attached to my conclusions.” That is to say, 
the High Commissioner admits that he can produce no evidence or 
proof capable of carrying conviction to the mind of the Secretary of 
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State and the rest of the world, either that Cetywayo intended to 
defy the English in South Africa, or that the excitement among 
the native tribes was so intense and pressing as to make it necessary 
at all hazards to precipitate a struggle, where our forces were by 
Sir Bartle Frere’s own repeated allegation known to be inadequate. 

Now no one is likely to deny that in affairs of this kind, just as in 
many other kinds of affairs in private no less than in public life, it is 
possible for emergencies to spring up calling for decisive action, yet 
in which it would be difficult or impossible to give to all the critical 
and decisive considerations their due weight by a mere statement of 
them upon paper. Not only something, but much, must in such 
situations be left to the discretion and judgment of a responsible 
ruler; and the insight that is conferred on a really able man by 
experience may disclose to him perils which he cannot explain in all 
their weight to others. Parliamentary government does not mean 
that no public servant—whether he be Prime Minister or High Con- 
missioner in South Africa—is ever to act until he has proved by 
chapter and verse to Parliament or his intermediate superior that he 
was bound so to act, and had no alternative of acting otherwise. But 
if a public servant, being unable to reproduce in detail the arguments 
that would justify his course, throws himself on our general conf- 
dence in him and his judgment and capacity, then he cannot complain 
if the grounds on which this confidence is claimed are scrutinised 
with the utmost narrowness and vigilance. Sir Bartle Frere must 
remember, to begin with, that there are others who have at least as 
good a right as himself to claim respect for their judgments, and who 
do not agree either that the so-called ultimatum was judicious, or 
that instant military action was a matter of urgency. Sir T. Shep- 
stone is on his side, we assume, but then Sir T. Shepstone is most 
deeply interested; it is his unwise and unnecessary annexation of 
the Transvaal that had led to the entanglement, and the suppression 
of Zulu independence is indispensable (though there is every prospect 
of its being ineffectual), for pacifying his unwilling Boer subjects. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, on the contrary, has no bias of this kind, and he, 
while allowing the situation to be critical, presses the importance of 
putting ourselves right in the boundary dispute, urges caution, 
and condemns the precipitancy of the ultimatum.’ Sir Bartle Frere 
not only does not give us an adequate proof of the necessity for instant 
war, but he does give us adequate proof that any confidence in his 
judgment, his clearheadedness, his sagacity, and above all in his 
ability to discern the difference between right and wrong, is entirely 
misplaced and undeserved. It is worth while to enumerate, from the 
criticisms of the Bishop of Natal, some of the illustrations of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s fashion of dealing with facts that make against him. 


(1) C, 2222, p. 37. Quoted in the last number of this Review, p. 340. 
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1. Sir B. Frere says that he can find “nothing on record from 
Panda but vague grumblings about Boer encroachments,” and that 
“Cetywayo made no formal complaints, that he can find, till Sir T. 
Shepstone’s visit to him in 1873, when he must have felt compara- 
tively secure on the throne, and had nothing to lose by challenging 
the Boers’ rights to the land he had promised and made over to them.” 

There are fifty passages in the Blue-books which prove that the 
Zulus never ceased to make those formal complaints of which Sir 
Bartle Frere, shutting fast both his eyes, can see no record. Here 
is one, which in itself is sufficiently decisive, from Sir T. Shepstone 
himself :— 

“This may be regarded as the true state of the case in 1856: the Blood 
River then became the boundary, and cut off from Zululand all territory above 
its confluence with the Buffalo. Jt is the occupation of territory to the eastward 
of this stream, against which protests and complaints have been so persistently made 
by the Zulus. These complaints took a serious form in 1861, and the foundation 
was then laid of all the ill-feeling that now exists between the emigrant farmers 
now subject to the South African Republic and the Zulus on the question 
called the Disputed Territory, 

“Panda, who was still living, repudiated the bargain, and Cetshwayo denied 
it. The Zulus have never ceased to threaten and protest ; and the Government of 
Natal, to whom these protests and threats have been continually made, has 
frequently, during a course of fifteen years [/.e. from 1861], found it very 
difficult to impress the Zulus with the hope and belief that an amicable solu- 
tion of the difficulty would one day be found, provided that they refrained from 
reprisals or the use of force.” 


2. Sir B. Frere says that “the recent offers to arbitrate were by 
no means willingly accepted by Cetywayo.’’ There is no kind of 
ground for any such assertion. On the contrary, it is well known that 
Cetywayo, who had always wished the Natal Government to arbitrate 
between himself and the Transvaal Government, expressed his satis- 
faction that the claims of his nation, as against the new English 
Government, were to be submitted to arbitration. And his welcome 
of the proposal was to be found at large in the papers which Sir B. 
Frere had in his hand, at the very time when he has the courage 
to say that Cetywayo by no means willingly accepted the offer to 
arbitrate. 

‘**Cetywayo hears what the Governor of Natal says about sending for people 
from across the sea, if Cetywayo wishes it, to settle the question of the boundary 
between the Transvaal and the Zulus, and thanks him for these words, for 
they are all good words that have been sent to Cetywayo by the Governor of 
Natal ; they show that the Natal Government still wishes Cotywayo to drink 
water and live. 

“‘ Before sending for people across the sea, for the settlement of the boundary, 
Cetywayo would be glad if the Governor of Natal would send his representa- 
tives to see what the claims of Cetywayo are, and hear what he says, and to 
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hear what the others say, and if these cannot come to an understanding on the 
matter, then a letter can be sent beyond the sea for other people to come and 
see what can be done. 


** Cetywayo thanks the Governor for the words which say that the ground in 
dispute should not be occupied while the matter is being talked over. He says 
he did not send to have the kraal built that trouble might arise. He did it 
because his people were already living on the ground in dispute and even 
beyond it. 

‘*Cetywayo says he hears it said that he intends to make war upon the 
Transyaal. He wishes the Natal Government to watch well and see when he, 
Cetywayo, will do such a thing, for if he attended to the wish of the English 
Government in Natal when it said he must not make war upon the Transvaal 
Boers, why should he wish to do so upon those who are now of the same great 
house as Natal to whose voice he listened ?”’ 

This is the unwilling acceptance of offers to arbitrate ! 

3. Sir B. Frere alleges that Cetywayo ‘pushed forward his 
military kraals on to the ground occupied by Transvaal grantees.” 
The facts are that before the Commission began its inquiries into the 
disputed boundary, one kraal was begun, but was abandoned ona 
message from Sir T. Shepstone. Afterwards, when Cetywayo had 
heard that the decision was in his favour, another kraal was begun, 
which, as the quotation from Sir H. Bulwer last month showed, was 
not a military kraal at all. Its purpose was described by Colonel 
Durnford :— 

“T know the district referred to in which are many Zulu kraals, 
and believe that if such military kraal is in course of erection it is 
being constructed that order may be kept among the Zulus there 
residing, who owe allegiance to the Zulu king alone, in the interests 
of peace. The fact that the 100 men at work are armed is of no 
significance, because every Zulu is an armed man, and never moves 
without his weapon. On a border there is often but little law and 
order; and the Transvaal one has hitherto proved no exception to 
the general rule, #.c. on the side of the Boers.” 

Taking the same view of another transaction which is one of the 
high charges against Cetywayo, Colonel Durnford says: ‘TI believe 
that, if the German or other residents near Liineberg have been 
ordered to leave, it is not by the orders of the King of Zululand, who 
is far too wise a man to make a false move at present, when the 
boundary question between himself and the Transvaal is under 
consideration.” 

4. It is worth while to give particular attention to the following 
pair of passages, because the inconsistency between them shows what, 
if it were found in the dealings of a high Russian official, we should 
find described by some very strong words indeed. In his last Memo- 
randum the High Commissioner says that certain Zulu claims to 
sovereignty north of the Pongolo “were at the same time negatived.” 
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But in the Ultimatum, it is announced that “if the King has, or 
thinks he has, any claims of any nature in that direction, he must 
state them to the British Government, by whom they will be duly 
considered.” Much good would have come of this due consideration, 
when the claims had been already negatived beforehand ! 

We need not again go over the question of the final award as to 
the disputed territory. I can only repeat after reading the new 
papers, and after a month’s reflection on all that has been said on 
the other side, that the High Commissioner’s course in dealing with 
the award of the English Commissioners of Inquiry was a piece of 
lawless and nefarious chicane, which inflicts a deeper stain on the 
honour and good name of his country than a hundred Isandlanas. 
The reader will remember that the Zulus had for years con- 
tended that certain lands had been stolen from them by the Boers 
of the Transvaal; that the Natal government had for years sided 
with them in this contention; that on the annexation of the 
Transvaal, instead of restoring to them these lands, as policy would 
have suggested, we placed ourselves in the place of the Boer govern- 
ment as claimants, but submitted a portion of the question to the 
judgment of a commission of English officers ; that this commission 
found that the Zulus were in the right in their claim, and held 
triumphantly to this finding, in spite of the attack made upon it by 
Sir B. Frere and Sir T. Shepstone ; and then, finally, that Sir B. 
Frere, in the teeth of this finding, awarded to them a recognition of 
their nominal sovereignty, but forbade them under pains and 
penalties to assert it. What is nominal sovereignty to a Zulu? 
What he wanted, and what, as the Commission declared, he had a 
right to, was the beneficial use of the lands for his cattle. It will 
be better, however, to cite a witness whose knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, and of Zulu sentiment and opinion, is beyond 
dispute. This is an extract from Bishop Colenso’s letter to Sir B. 
Frere on the subject, which exactly confirms the view taken in these 
pages last month. 

“That compensation, either from the Transvaal or Imperial Treasury, should 
be assured under British guarantee to any farmers who might elect to quit the 
lands they had occupied under the usurped authority of the Boer Government 
is, of course, only reasonable and just ; but that these farmers should be main- 
tained under British guarantee without regard to the wishes of the Zulu King 
and nation in the possession of these lands, including (?) the power to alienate 
them by sale or otherwise for all future generations, though this would hardly 
have been acquired in any case by grant from the Zulu King and nation,—lands 
which had been unjustly seized by the Boers, though Cetywayo persistently 
protested against their encroachments and would long ago have ejected the 
intruders had he not been restrained by the Natal Government,—does not, I 
nust frankly say, accord with my own sense of justice 

“It would seem, that the award gives back the land in name only to the 
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Zulus, whereas in reality Cetywayo will have no control over it; he will not 
be able to exercise authority over his own people living on it, without coming 
into collision immediately with their Boer masters, who would fiercely resent 
any intrusion on his part on their farms; he will not be able to send any of 
his people to live on it, or any of his cattle to graze on it, or even to assign 
places in it to such of his people as may elect to move from the Boer to the 
Zulu side of the new boundary 

‘*T cannot see how we could have any rights whatever in the eyes of just 
men and civilised peoples, as representatives of the late Transvaal Government, 
in respect of land to which the Boers had no right, which, as had been long 
suspected, and as has been now decided ‘ by a jury carefully selected by our- 
selves,’ the late Transvaal Government had taken by encroachment, and had 
held in spite of constant protests on the part of the Zulus and appeals to our 
Government seeking redress for their wrongs. As an honourable nation we 
were holding it, I should say, since the annexation of the Transvaal, as trustees 
for the rightful owner, whether the present Transvaal Government or the Zulu 
people, and were bound, in the words of the message, to ‘ give up to the Zulu 
King and nation land which is thought by the Commissioners to be by strict 
right belonging to the Zulus.’ Such restrictions on the free possession of the 
land as are implied in the appointment of the Resident, I felt we had a right to 
make, having the power to do so in the interests of humanity and civilisation. 
But to say that we ‘give up the land to the Zulu King and nation,’ when we 
take away from them all power to use it, or the greater part of it, for their own 
reasonable purposes, seems to me, I must confess, something of a very different 
character. 

‘*Nor can I understand how any ‘ private rights’ can have grown up under 
wrongful appropriation of the land for persons who took their farms from the 
Boer Government, or bought them from others who had so taken them, with 
full knowledge that the title was disputed, and that the Zulus have all along 
been vehemently protesting against the wrong, except, of course, as justifying 
claims in the case of any who might be ejected, for fair compensation from the 
Government that did the wrong or from the Government that has taken over 
its liabilities. Such was evidently the feeling of Sir T. Shepstone when he 
wrote on January 2nd, 1878. ‘When I met the Zulu Prime Minister and the 
indunas, on the 18th October last, on the Blood River, I was fully prepared, 
if it should be insisted on by the Zulus, as I then thought it might justly be, 
to give upa tract of country which had from thirteen to sixteen years been 
occupied by Transvaal farmers, and to whose farms title-deeds had been issued 
by the late Government, and I contemplated making compensation to these 
farmers in some way or other for their loss,’ and he goes on to speak of this 
‘land,’ which had for so many years been occupied and built upon by the 
subjects of the Transvaal, to whom the Government of the country was dis- 


tinctly liable. Are these very farms to become now the permanent property of 
their holders under British guarantee ?”! 


This is absolutely unanswerable, and if it seems unanswerable to 
us, how much more must it seem so to the Zulus themselves, who 
can neither read nor write, and are, we may be sure, little trained 
in juristic metaphysics. 


(1) C. 2262, p. 53, p. 69. 
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Sir B. Frere’s position in answer to the Bishop is a masterpiece of 
sophistry. It turns upon the distinction between sovereign and 
proprietary rights—an excellent distinction in the proper time and 
place—and is to the effect that we ought not to give to Cetywayo 
“more than we had ourselves, or than we should give to the French 
or German nation, were we ceding a slice of territory to them, viz. 
sovereign rights, not rights of private property, which happened to 
have been already established in the land.”* We may, by the way, 
at once measure Sir b. Frere’s capacity of realising the conditions of 
the difficult problem in South Africa, that he should thus seriously 
argue as if a barbarous tribe in the stage of the Zulus, were analo- 
gous to advanced nations like the French or the Germans, and were 
to be dealt with accordingly. Somewhere else he introduces the dis- 
pute as to Maine and Oregon in the same way, as analogous to our 
dispute as to the Transvaal Boundary ; and he seriously expects from 
Cetywayo what he would have a right to expect (but if we may judge 
from a good many passages in American diplomacy, would be very 
likely not to find) in President Hayes. This irrational pedantry is 
matched by the High Commissioner’s practice of writing about Cety- 
wayo in language which is utterly inappropriate in style, even if it 
were not utterly untrue in substance’ When we read of Cetywayo’s 
“ false and flattering pretences,” his “ folly and presumption,” “ his 
contemptuous disregard,” and the like, it is as puerile as when a 
foolish pedagogue harangues the culprits of a nursery in language 
that would only be proper if they were systematic breakers of ali the 
Ten Commandments. And when Sir Bartle Frere writes about 
Cetywayo’s soldiers being “trained by a discipline which develops 
every animal power and instinct till they become parts of a fright- 
fully efficient man-slaying war machine,” about “perverse and 
unnatural development of brute instincts such as is only possible 
under the iron rule of a despot like Cetywayo,” and so on, we feel 
that we are reading pieces of florid literature, not politics. It is 
not business, it is belles lettres. 

Apart from this, mark the obvious logical flaw in the analogy. 
The whole dispute turned as much on beneficial rights and use, as 
on sovereign rights. The beneficial rights went with the sovereign 
rights, were subordinate to them, carried them, followed them. 
Even if this were not so, the award never gave Cetywayo sovereign 
rights. He got as little in the way of sovereign rights as he got in 
beneficial rights. If we were ceding a slice of territory to the 
French nation, Sir B. Frere would hardly explain to the French 
hegotiator that we gave his government sovereign rights in the said 
territory, but that we should insist on planting a Resident who should 
either sit as assessor, or else preside himself, wherever a former 

(1) C. 2252, p. 56. 
QQ2 
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British subject happened to be a party, and have a veto on all stages 
of the proceedings ; that no British subject should be expelled from 
the ceded territory, until it had been communicated by M. Grévy to 
the Resident and approved by the Resident. Yet if the cases are 
analogous, why not? If such a version of cession be a farce in the 
case of M. Grévy and the French Republic, why, on Sir B. Frere’s 
assumption of an analogy, is it less of a farce in tha case of Cety- 
wayo? And cession is not even the right word in Cetywayo’s case; 
it is, or ought to have been, the restoration of a piece of property 
which we held in trust for the rightful owner, until the rightful 
owner should be discovered; and, as it was, our jury proved that 
the Zulus were the rightful owners. Well indeed might Cety- 
wayo cry out against such mockery, and exclaim, ‘“ They have flung 
over my head the skin of the beast, while they are eating all the 
meat.” 

The real purpose of all this is explained in a letter written by 
Sir B. Frere to Bishop Colenso. ‘“ Few things,” says Sir B. Frere, 
‘seem to me of greater importance than to teach all in South Africa 
the essential difference between sovereign and private rights. .... 
I cannot but think that it will be a blessed day for the whole country 
when the distinction between sovereign and private rights is gene- 
rally recognized and observed The distinction is only very 
imperfectly acknowledged or appreciated by many of our own 
brethren ; many Englishmen, and a very large proportion of the 
educated Dutch colonists, have no notion of an assumption of sove- 
reignty by a European Power over native territory, unless the 
transfer is followed by the ejection of the greater part of the black 
population, and by a division of the country into farms to be held 
exclusively by white immigrants. That the sovereignty of the 
Queen should supersede that of the chief, and yet that every native 
should remain in his place, governed according to our Queen’s 
general ideas of right and wrong, and not by those of Cetywayo; 
that he should cultivate his own lands, with additional power to 
divide and sell them; that he should be able to sell them to any 
other man, whether black or white—is a state of things many of 
our people find it difficult to comprehend, and generally believe to 
be impossible. Yet there can be no doubt that there are millions of 
non-European races over which the Queen rules after the fashion I 
have described.” * 

This frankly reveals Sir Bartle Frere’s real view and inten- 
tion in the whole transaction. The territory was not to be ceded 
to Cetywayo or his people at all, either in a natural or non- 
natural sense: the sovereignty of the Queen was to supersede 
that of Cetywayo, and every Boer was to remain in his place, 

(1) C. 2252, p. 56. 
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governed according to our Queen’s general ideas of right and wrong, 
and not by those of Cetywayo; in other words, in the case of the 
disputed territory the principle of annexation was to be inserted at 
its thin end. This may have been just or unjust, politic or im- 
politic, but at any rate let us see the transaction as it was. The 
finding of the Commission was treated as a farce that had miscarried. 
The usurpations of the Boer trespassers were confirmed. The Queen 
of England, and not the Zulu king and nation, was to be sovereign, 
and to insist on the country being governed according to English 
ideas, and not according to Zulu ideas. All this ought to be said 
straightforwardly, with candid and honourable brutality. It would 
be fur better so than to deceive ourselves with the idea that we have 
been acting in accordance with right and justice, whether the right 
and justice of Zulus or of Englishmen. Contrast the substance of 
the award with the lofty moral professions of the High Commissioner 
in a Minute of November :— 

“Still less do I think we can adopt a course which I have seen 
with regret advocated in more than one quarter, viz., that we should 
avoid carrying out the verdict of the Boundary Commissioners, 
‘because any concession to Zulu claims would be regarded by the 
Zulus as a weakness, and dangerous at the present moment.’ It is 
impossible to argue such a proposition on any grounds higher than self- 
interest, and the possible avoidance of danger consequent on meting 
out to others the same justice we should rigidly exact for ourselves. 
I think we are strong enough to do justice in this matter without 
fear of consequences. But I am confident that no possible incon- 
venience we can suffer, or risk we can run, should weigh for a 
moment against the loss of character consequent on an evasion of 
our duty.” 

A veteran official, when he begins to talk about the grounds 
of self-interest not being good enough for him, is usually a 
person to be distrusted. And we feel on much surer ground 
when Sir B. Frere says plainly that the Queen is to be sovereign 
in South Africa, and to force the Zulus and others to govern 
according to English ideas. But if this be really Sir B. Frere’s 
view, we can only read with amazement paragraphs such as that 
in the Memorandum of November 13, 1878:—‘ The award of 
the Commissioners makes over fo Zulu possession (!) portions of 
land which since the annexation of the Transvaal have been under 
the British flag as Transvaal territory, and persons who in like 
manner have been under the British flag as British subjects, and who 
have now therefore a claim, if they choose, either to remove unmo- 
lested with their property into British territory, or if they remain in 
Zulu territory to live under what, according to Zulu ideas, is good 
government.” But then we are told that it is “according to our 
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Queen’s general ideas of right and wrong, and not by those of Cety- 
wayo,” that the government is to be carried on. Which does Sir 
B. Frere really mean? We can only read with amazement again a 
paragraph in his exculpatory despatch of January 24, 1879, to the 
Secretary of State :—‘* Even now we have asked of Cetywayo nothing 
but to keep himself to himself, within his own bounds, and to 
manage his people according to their own ideas of good government in 
the way he promised, or in any other way which will not be a standing 
menace to his neighbours” (par. 29). Yet among the items of the 
ultimatum to which Cetywayo’s compliance is required are these: To 
abolish a military system which he and his ancestors have treated as 
part of the organization of the tribe; To accept the presence and 
advice of a British Resident ; To permit the return to Zululand and 
engage for the future protection of missionaries and their converts. 
Is this to ask nothing of him but to keep himself to himself ? 


Enough of Sir Bartle Frere. Let us ask ourselves what all 
these high words about the glories of annexing barbarous tribes 
really mean. People who think vaguely about things—another 
way of describing most people—picture to themselves the multi- 
plication of peaceful and thriving villages, the introduction of arts 
and manufactures, the just administration of good laws, and a 
thousand other attractive and exciting consequences as all implied in 
annexation. Sir George Clerk, who as I said last month was sent 
to the Orange River territory in 1853—4, could hardly find a better 
argument against our retention of that country than lies in his 
simple description of what retention means. His picture is true 
of other territories. ‘In such a position,” says Sir George Clerk, 
“and under such circumstances, the assertion of British authority 
would be ludicrous were it not attended with considerable risk 
of entanglement in strife, reprisals, and warfare. It consists in 
fact in a dozen Englishmen stuck down in this remote territory, 
calling themselves a government, with 90,000 Kafirs imme- 
diately around; a police such as I have described; an insufficient 
revenue; no credit; a landjobbing character; with a detachment of 
troops consisting of 150 British infantry, and 50 Hottentot cavalry, 
in a starved country whose nearest support is 400 miles off, across 
a country where severe drought and ox-carriage, with a wretched 
port, render communication so dilatory, and marching some- 
times so difficult, and always so tedious an operation that no rein- 
forcement could reach this after allowing time for a regiment to be 
received, under the period of a month.” Well might he call the 
retention of such a country “preposterous.” A man must indeed be 
intoxicated with a lust of sovereignty for sovereignty’s sake, if he 


(1) Further Correspondence respecting Orange River Territory. April 10, 1854. 
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thinks it worth while ‘to plunge into a war that is not only criminally 
unjust, but full of danger and prodigiously expensive, and not only 
one war, but war after war, for the sake of such a cruel parody and 
caricature of a government as this. 

The disguise of great abstract words hides from us what our alleged 
civilising influence in South Africa really comes to. People talk as 
if occupation by England meant the dispersion over these benighted 
lands of thousands of men like Mr. Samuel Morley, or Lord Shaftes- 
bury, or the late Mr. George Moore. How little this is the case, Mr. 
Froude has told with characteristic energy of diction. “In the 
English colonies in South Africa, at any rate,” he says, “there are a 
set of people who answer to the mean whites of the Southern States 
of America. A large portion of our people are more or less vagabonds.” 
Land-swindlers, miners in search of work, liquor-dealers anxious 
for new openings for trade, spurious gold-hunters, broken-down 
speculators, reckless adventurers of every species,—these are our 
contributions to civilising and Christian influences.’ These are Sir 
B. Frere’s “peace-loving and civilised men of European descent.” Is 
it to make a career for knaves and desperadoes like these that we are 
to endure the ever-increasing burden of South African wars ? 

The Boers are not on the whole a very elevated race of men, but 
even Sir B. Frere in his last despatch admits that justice has not 
been done to these courageous “pioneers of civilisation.” It is 
rather late in the day to begin to pay compliments to people whose 
free government we have just suppressed, but we may accept the fact 
that the Boers have done at any rate as much towards what is called 
carrying civilisation into the wilderness as the English. While the 
English trade and speculate, as good authorities tell us, the Dutch culti- 
vate the soil; while the English, as soon as ever they have made money, 
hasten away from a land that to them is never more than a land of 
exile, the Dutch farmers make it a home and settle in it, and estab- 
lish a system of life in it, not the highest, but stable, normal, and 
with possibilities of regular improvement in it. If we do not change 
our ways, we are warned, the Boers will be the ruling race in South 
Africa. Let them be so. Why not? England does not owe it 
either to Kaffirs or any other people to degrade herself into a great 
military empire for their sake. She has already obligations enough 
and too many; far more than she can discharge as well as they 
ought to be discharged. 

The future has been depicted for us by one of that school of 
politicians who think it a glorious and noble thing for a nation to waste 
and destroy its capital, lavishly to augment its burdens, and with a 


(1) Fora graphic account of some of these types, the reader may be referred to a book 
recently published by Messrs. Blackwood, The Zransvaal of To-day, by Alfred Aylward, 
pp. 160—155. 
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light heart to plunge into one barren enterprise after another. After 
we have punished Cetywayo, says this writer, still ‘the inherent 
difficulties of government will, as in India, survive the occasion. 
Whatever be the natural resources of the dependency, the colonists 
will never pay for the necessary securities. They are among the 
most unwilling taxpayers in the world. Thus the defence of South 
Africa will practically be conducted by the British army at the cost 
of the British Exchequer—and we all know what that comes to. There 
will be a spasmodic energy when the emergency arises, followed by persis- 
tent neglect and starvation when it has passed away. The liabilities of 
this country are so far more serious in South Africa than in India, 
that there is no prospect of their being met by consistent government 
or adequate military equipment or competent generalship.’” 

It would be natural to suppose that this indisputable preamble was 
the introduction to a strong exhortation to abandon the policy of 
extending liabilities. On the contrary it is a despairing reproach. 
What we contend is that exactly because this account is true, and 
because the history of our supremacy will be, and must be, a constant 
alternation of energy with neglect, therefore we should leave an 
enterprise that bears wastefulness and ineffectiveness stamped broadly 
on the very front of it. There will be every few years the old story. 
The colonists will get themselves into trouble or panic ; and then, as 
a former commander in South Africa has described the process, “ the 
British soldier will be implored to come to the assistance of the 
colony, generous Old England will be asked once more to pay the 
bill, and the colonists will be ready to send waggons and teams of 
oxen, with supplies at fabulous prices.’ As another writer has put 
it, more widely :—“ England must pay for colonial military purposes, 
because there is a class that is daily annexing fresh lands, under- 
taking new responsibilities, and incurring increasing expense for the 
purpose of extending its own influence and creating vacancies for an 
ever-increasing colony of hungry expectants. . .. A class exists 
that has a policy distinct from that of the English people, indepen- 
dent of parliament, and though unknown or unanalysed at home, yet 
carried on in the name and by the power of England.” 

It is for the people of England to decide whether this shall be or 
not; whether they are content to be taxed for the pleasure of men 
who unite the mean avarice of hucksters to the lawless violence of 
buccaneers ; and whether the old realm which was once the home of 
justice and freedom, is to be transformed into a Pirate-Empire, with 
the Cross hypocritically chalked upon its black flag. 

Epiror. 
(1) Pali Mali Gazette, March 18, 
(2) Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s My Command in South Africa, p. 169. 








































































































WHAT IS MONEY? 


Proressor JEvoNS, in his excellent little book on ‘ Money,” tells us 
that the ingenious attempts that have been made to define money 
“involve the logical blunder of supposing that we may, by settling 
the meaning of a single word, avoid all the complex differences and 
various conditions of many things, requiring each its own definition.” 
Without denying that this blunder has been sometimes committed, 
I think it misleading to suggest, as Mr. Jevons does, that the attempt 
to define a class-name necessarily implies a neglect of the specific 
differences of the things contained in the class. Indeed, when 
he goes on to say that the many things which are or may be 
called money —“ bullion, standard coin, token coin, convertible and 
inconvertible notes, legal tender and not legal tender, cheques of 
various kinds, mercantile bills, exchequer bills, stock certificates, Ke.” 
—“require each its own definition,” he apparently maintains the 
rather paradoxical position that it is logically correct to give defini- 
tions of a number of species, but logically erroneous to try to define 
their common genus. It is easy to show that several at least of these 
more special notions present just the same sort of difficulties when 
we attempt to determine them precisely as the wider notion ‘‘money” 
does. For instance, the distinction between bullion and coin seems 
at first sight plain enough; but when we ask under which head 
we are to classify gold pieces circulating at their market value 
ina country that has a single silver standard, we see that it is not 
after all so easy to define coin. The characteristic of being 
materially coined—that is, cut and stamped by authority—though 
it has always been combined in our own experience with the 
characteristic of being legal tender, is capable of being separated 
from it; so that we have to choose between the two in our defini- 
tion. So again, we may ask, what makes a coin a token? Does a 
seignorage sufficient to cover the expense of coining have this effect ? 
If not, why not ? and what further difference is required between 
the value of coin and the value of the metal contained in it? 
Similarly, we may inquire whether by calling notes convertible it is 
merely meant that their issuer has promised to convert them into 
coin on demand, or whether a belief is affirmed that he would so 
convert them if required ? If the latter alternative be chosen, it 
must be evident that the legitimacy of such a belief must depend 
upon the nature and extent of the provisions made by the issuer for 
meeting demands of coin; so that in order to define convertibility 
precisely we shall have to determine what provisions are adequate, 
and whether all possible demands should be provided for or only 
such as may reasonably be expected. Then further, how shall we 
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treat the case—which used to be common in the United States'—of 
notes for which coin will almost certainly be paid if demanded, 
but not without a serious loss of good-will to the demander? 
In short, we cannot escape the proverbial difficulties of drawing a 
line, if we attempt to use any economic terms with precision ; and 
instead of seeing in these difficulties—as Professor Jevons seems 
to do—a ground for not making the attempt, 1 venture to take 
an exactly opposite view of them. I think that there is no method 
so convenient for bringing before the mind the “complex diffe- 
rences and various conditions” of the matters that it is occupied in 
studying, as just this effort to define general terms. The gain 
derived from this process (as I have urged in a previous paper”) is 
quite independent of its success. We may find that the reasons 
for drawing any proposed line between money and things rather 
like money are balanced and indecisive. But since such reasons 
must consist in statements of the important resemblances and diffe- 
rences of the things that we are trying to classify, the knowledge of 
them must be useful in economic reasoning, whatever definition we 
may ultimately adopt. 

Let me then raise once more the vexed question— What is money? 
But first, we must observe that when proposed in this form the 
problem is fundamentally ambiguous; as it blends the two quite 
distinct questions, (1) What do we call money? and (2) What ougit 
we to call money? Iam inclined to think that the “ intellectual 
vertigo,” which has been said to attack all writers who approached 
this “ fatal theme,” may be partly traced to the want of a clear 
separation between these two very different issues, and the different 
methods of discussion respectively appropriate to each. The first 
point has obviously to be settled entirely by reference to the current 
use of language. In fact it is not strictly an economic question at all, 
but a linguistic one ; only it isa linguistic question which it requires 
a certain amount of economic knowledge to answer satisfactorily. 
For though we have all of us something to do with money, most of us 
are even painfully conscious that our acquaintance with it is very 
limited. We commonly recognise that there are certain classes of 
persons, bankers, merchants, writers of city articles, &c., who are 
especially occupied in considering and discussing money and its 
relations from a practical point of view. Hence it is their use of the 
term which we shall naturally begin by investigating. If there is any 
one who ought to know-what is meant by money, they ought to know. 

At the very outset of our inquiry a curious phenomenon presents 
itself. There seems to be a tolerable accord among our monetary 
experts® in England, at the present time, as to the answer that ought to 

(1) See Prof. F. A. Walker's book on “ Money,” c. xxi. pp. 481—2. 

(2) See the Fortnightly Review for February, 1879. 

(3) I may refer the reader, for example, to Tate’s “Cambist,” Seyd’s “ Bullion and 
the Foreign Exchanges,” Nicholson’s “ Science of Exchanges,” &c. 
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be given to the question What is money? when they directly attempt 
toanswer it; at any rate, the extent to which they differ is inconsider- 
able in comparison with the extent of theiragreement. Unfortunately 
the answer so given is in palpable discrepancy with their customary 
use of the term when they are not trying to define it; and this 
discrepancy is not of a minor kind, but as fundamental as can well 
be conceived. When the question is expressly raised they have no 
doubt that by money they mean what they also call currency, 
that is, coin and bank-notes. They see the need of distinguishing 
the latter as paper money or paper currency; and they recog- 
nise the existence of a narrower definition which restricts the 
term money to coined metal, on the view that bank-notes are mere 
promises to pay money, which ought not to be confounded with 
money, however currently they may be taken for it. But they are 
disposed to reject this view as a heresy; and though the narrower 
sense is that adopted by several economists of repute, I imagine 
that it would be regarded as at least old-fashioned by practical 
men; except so far as the word is quite technically employed in 
relation to the details of banking business. Again, our authorities 
allow that there is a certain resemblance between bank-notes and bills 
of exchange, letters of credit, promissory notes issued by private 
persons, &c.; but though they may perhaps regard these latter as 
constituting an “auxiliary currency,” they do not consider them to 
be currency in the strictest sense, and therefore do not call them 
money. The only important point on which their utterances are 
doubtful or conflicting is the question whether notes issued by 
private banks and not made legal tender should be considered as 
money ; the importance of this question, however, so far as England 
is concerned, is continually diminishing. But when bankers and 
merchants, or those who write for them, are talking of ‘‘ money” in 
the sense in which, generally speaking, they are most practically 
concerned with it—of money which (or, more strictly, the temporary 
use of which) is continually valued and bought and sold in the 
money market, which is sometimes scarce and dear and at other 
times cheap and plentiful—they speak of something which must 
be defined quite differently. For though coin and bank-notes form 
4 specially important part of money-market money, they certainly 
camot constitute the whole of it in any country where deposit- 
banking is fully developed and payment by cheques customary ; and in 
England, at present, they do not constitute even the greater part of it. 

What has just been said will appear to some of my readers a 
truism. But there are probably more to whom it will appear a 
aradox ; and for the sake of these latter it will be well to pause 
and illustrate pretty fully this use of the term money. For this 
purpose I shall take Bagehot’s Lombard Street as my authority. I 
do this not merely on account of the marked popularity of this little 
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book, which is now in its sixth edition ; but because Bagehot united § Mc 
practical and theoretical qualifications for dealing with this subject, § in 
such as have rarely been combined in any single man. He was §& th 
himself a banker ; he was, as editor of the Economist, in the habit of § pa 
writing for bankers and merchants, so that “he that went by rail” jw 
might read; while, at the same time, he was a master of abstract St 
economic theory, thoroughly acquainted with the criticisms that Jj th 
theorists have passed on the common language and ways of thinking J q 
of dealers in money. Hence we may be sure that his sense of the is 
term money is deliberately chosen; not, perhaps, as the sense le 
he would have adopted if he had assumed the linguistic liberty of a b 
purely theoretical writer, but, at any rate, as a sense which he b 
found so fixed in the ordinary thought and discourse of his readers r 
as to render it inexpedient for him to try and modify it. h 

What, then, is the money of Lombard Street, the possession of I 
which makes England “the greatest moneyed country in the a 
world’’? The answer is very simple. It is a commodity of which I 
the greater part exists only in the shadowy form of what is some- ( 






times called bankers’ credit, but may be more definitely conceived 
as bankers’ obligations to pay money on demand; such credit or 
obligations being not even embodied in bank-notes. It is true that 
Bagehot never says that he means this by money, but there are 


many passages in which it is clear that he can mean nothing else. 
Take, for example, the following :— 









‘“‘ Every one is aware that England is the greatest moneyed country in the 
world; every one admits that it has much more immediately disposable and 
ready cash than any other country. But very few persons are aware how much 
greater the ready balance—the floating loan-fund, which can be lent to any 
one for any purpose—is in England than it is anywhere else in the world. A 
very few figures will show how large the London loan-fund is, and how much 
greater it is than any other. The known deposits—the deposits of banks which 
publish their accounts—are, in 


London (31st December, 1872) ‘ ° a = . £120,000,000 









Paris (27th February, 1873) . ‘ é 7 - - 18,000,000 
New York (February, 1878) . : . : - 40,000,000 
German Empire (31st January, 1873) ; . : : 8,000,000 






And the unknown deposits—the deposits in banks which do not publish their 
accounts—are in London much greater than those in any other of these cities. 
The bankers’ deposits of London are many times greater than those of any 


other city—those of Great Britain many times greater than those of any other 
country.” 














Here Bagehot clearly regards these bankers’ deposits as “ imme- 
diately disposable and ready cash,’’ or, as he afterwards calls it, 
“‘money-market money.” If, then, we ask ourselves where and in 
what form this money exists, it must be evident that, at any given 
time, most of it exists only in the form of liabilities or obligations, 
acknowledged by rows of figures in the bankers’ books; and that 
it is transferred from owner to owner, and thus fulfils all the func- 
tions of a medium of exchange, without ever changing its form. 
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Most of us, no doubt, have had a vague impression that these figures 
in bankers’ books “represent ”’ sovereigns or bank-notes; which, 
though they are not actually in the banker’s possession, have yet 
passed through his hands, and exist somewhere in the commercial 
world. But I need hardly say to any one who has read Lombard 
Street that this cannot be Bagehot’s view; since the main drift of 
that book is to bring prominently forward the fact that, in conse- 
quence of the “ one-reserve system” upon which English banking 
is constructed, but little of this immense ‘“‘loan-fund which can be 
lent to any one”’ could possibly be presented in the shape of coin or 
bank-notes. Of course some portion of the money lent by London 
bankers is continually taken from them in this shape. But a little 
reflection on the mode in which it is borrowed and used will show 
how comparatively small this portion is. Such loans are chiefly 
made to traders, either directly by the bankers or through the 
agency of the bill-brokers ; and when a trader borrows from his 
bank, he almost always does so by having the loan placed to his 
credit in his banker’s books, and drawing against it by cheques ; 
and the effect of such cheques, for the most part, is not to cause the 
money to be produced in the form of coin or notes, but merely to 
transfer it to some other person’s account at the same or some other 
bank. The bank-notes and gold are merely the small change of 
such loans; and it is only when money is lent to manufacturers and 
farmers, who have large sums to pay in wages, that the amount of 
this change bears even a considerable proportion to the whole 
loan. It may seem that when cheques on one bank are paid into 
another, material money must pass between bank and bank. But 
by the system of the Clearing House the mutual claims of the 
different banks are set off against each other; so that, even when 
the balance daily due from each bank to others was paid in notes, 
the amount of these required was very small in proportion to the 
amount of liabilities transferred ; and now no notes are commonly 
needed at all, as such balances are paid by drafts on the Bank of 
England, where the other banks keep the main part of their reserves. 

But we may reach the same result more briefly by means of a few 
statistics, which I may conveniently take from Mr. Inglis Palgrave, 
whose Notes on Banking were published almost contemporaneously 
with Bagehot’s book. Mr. Palgrave estimates the whole amount of 
deposits held by English, Scotch, and Irish banks (exclusive of the 
discount-houses) on the 12th of March, 1873, at about 486 millions, 
the liabilities of the London banks alone being about 179 millions: 
while he estimates the metallic circulation of the whole kingdom 
in 1872 at about 105 millions, and the note circulation at 43 mil- 
lions. If we consider that more than 10 millions of notes and coin, 
on the average, were kept as reserve by the Bank of England, and 
that the provincial banks require a considerably larger proportion 
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of coin for their daily business than the London banks, we shall 
require no elaborate proof to convince us that the greater part of 
the “ unequalled loan-fund” of Lombard Street can never emerge 
from the immaterial condition of bankers’ liabilities. 

The difficulty, indeed, is not to prove this, but rather to explain 
why this obvious truth is overlooked, or even implicitly denied in s 
much of what is said and written about money. Even Bagehot fre- 
quently uses language which suggests that what banks receive on 
deposit and lend to traders and manufacturers is entirely legal 
tender, coin or bank-notes. Take, for example, a passage (p. 142) 
where he is arguing that the rise in general prices in 1871 was due 
partly to “‘cheap money ” :— 

‘** It might be said at first sight that so general an increase must be due toa 
depreciation of the precious metals And, indeed, there plainly is a 
diminution in the purchasing power of money, though that diminution is not 
general and permanent, but local and temporary. The peculiarity of the pre- 
cious metals is that their value depends for unusually long periods on the 
quantity of them which isin the market. In the long run, their value, like 
that of all others, is determined by the cost with which they can be brought to 
market. But for all temporary purposes, it is the supply in the market which 
governs the price, and that supply in this country is exceedingly variable.” 
One cause of this variation, he goes on to explain, which operates dur- 
ing the depressed period that follows a commercial crisis, is tnat the 
‘‘ savings of the country increase considerably faster than the outlet for them. 
A person who has made savings does not know what to do with them. And 
this new unemployed saving means additional money. Till a saving is invested 
or employed it exists only in the form of money: a farmer who has sold his 
wheat and has £100 ‘to the good,’ holds that £100 in money, or some equiva- 
lent for money, till he sees some advantageous use to be made of it. Probably 
he places it in a bank, and this enables it to do more work. If £3,000,000 of 
coin be deposited in a bank, and it need only keep £1,000,000 as a reserve, that 


sets £2,000,000 free, and is for the time equivalent to an increase of so much 
coin.” 


’ 


This passage certainly suggests that “ saving,” as actually performed 
in England at present, consists either in depositing coin with a 
banker, or at least in doing something which has the same effect as 
depositing coin ; and that the business of a banker normally con- 
sists in lending about two-thirds of the coin thus paid in to 
him. But it must be evident that what each of us chiefly deposits 
when he saves is represented by cheques, dividend warrants, «c. ; 
and that by these he merely transfers to his own banker the obli- 
gations towards himself that other bankers have incurred, t0- 
gether with the right of collecting corresponding sums of money 
from these other bankers. And the total effect of this process on 
the aggregate of banks cannot possibly be to increase directly the 

(1) A special exception has to be made in favour of Mr. McLeod, whose Theory of 
Banking contains, so far as I know, the first clear and full exposition of the nature 


and functions of bankers’ deposits. In saying this, I must guard myself against being 
understood to approve of Mr. McLeod’s general treatment of economics, 
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amount of “loanable money ;” it can only influence this indirectly, 
so far as the saving diminishes the amount of legal tender which the 
bankers’ customers require for their expenditure from day to day, 
and by thus increasing the proportion which the bankers’ notes 
and coin bear to their liabilities, induces them to extend the latter. 
No doubt, to a certain extent, increased saving leads to a direct 
transfer of coin and bank-notes from the circulation to the bankers’ 
cash-boxes; and this is especially the case with provincial saving, 
which is largely performed by farmers and retail tradesmen. Still, 
the phenomenon of cheap money in Lombard Street, for which 
Bagehot is trying to account, should be explained by reference 
rather to a decrease in the demand for loans than to any positive 
increase in the supply of loanable money directly caused by the pro- 
cess of saving. 

I need hardly say that I do not attribute to such writers as Bage- 
hot any settled misapprehension of the real nature of what they call 
money. But I think that their language is apt to mislead persons 
less familiar with the facts; and that it further has some tendency 
to confuse their own reasonings. Thus even Bagehot seems hardly 
aware that he uses the phrase “ ready cash” in two different significa- 
tions. In one sense, as we saw, England is said to have ‘‘ much more 
ready cash” than any other country. That is, she has much more 
of the immaterial money which exists in the form of bankers’ obliga- 
tions to render material money if required. For of this latter, as he 
goes on to explain, England has comparatively little ; the amount of 
our “cash in hand” (in this sense) “is so exceedingly small that a 
bystander almost trembles at its minuteness compared with the im- 
mensity of the credit that rests upon it.” The truth is that the same 
thing presents itself to him in the opposite characters of credit 
and cash, according to the point of view from which he regards it. 
When he is considering possible crises and collapses of credit, the 
difference between bankers’ liabilities and their means of meeting 
them becomes only too palpable; so that the latter, as “cash in 
hand” is naturally contrasted with the former. But in ordinary 
times “ book-money,” as I have called it, is generally preferred as a 
medium of exchange to gold or bank-notes, involving as it does not 
only less trouble but less apparent risk; since a man is more afraid 
of having his gold or notes stolen, than he is of his banker breaking. 
Since, then, each depositor is aware that he only leaves his money in 
its immaterial condition for his own convenience, and that he can 
convert any portion of his bankers’ liabilities into gold or notes at 
will, he naturally comes to conceive the former as “ready cash” no 
less than the latter. 

In this way we may partly explain the paradox which I noticed 
at starting, that money is expressly defined by most of those who 
write about it in a manner which implicitly excludes the greater part 
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of the medium of exchange, which (as they are aware) is commonly 
lent and borrowed under the name of money in England. Buta 
further explanation may be found in the view which influential 
economists have taken of the current commercial use of the terms 
money and the value of money. This view contains, or at least 
suggests, an important element of truth; but the statement of 
it, which I find (e.g.) in Mill’s treatise, seems to me seriously mis- 
leading, and indeed calculated to shroud the whole matter in an 
impenetrable fog of confused thought. 

Mill begins his chapter on the Value of Money’ by “clearing 
from our path a formidable ambiguity of language,” by which, as 
he explains, money is commonly confounded with capital. 


‘* When one person lends to another,” he says, ‘‘ what he really lends is so 
much capital; the money is the mere instrument of the transfer. But the 
capital usually passes from the lender to the receiver through the means either 
of money, or of an order to receive money, and at any rate it is in money that 
the capital is computed and estimated. Hence, borrowing capital is universally 
called borrowing money ; the loan market is called the money market ..... 
and the equivalent given for the use of capital, or, in other words, interest, is 
not only called the interest of money, but, by a grosser perversion of terms, 
the value of money.” 


Now, I do not deny that there is an ambiguity in the phrase, 
value of money; but there seems to me a second equally serious 
ambiguity in the language that Mill uses in exposing the first. 


No doubt, when the value of money is mentioned in Lombard 
Street, it is not the purchasing power of money, measured in com- 
modities, that is intended; but neither is it exactly the rate of 
interest, as Mill elsewhere uses this phrase, i.e. the average annual 
return to capital, subtracting insurance for risk and wages of 
management. It is, in fact, the value of the temporary use, not 
of capital generally, but of money in particular; estimated, as 
other values are commonly estimated, in terms of money. It 
is quite true that people often speak of the interest paid for the 
use of capital in other forms, as the “interest of their money ;” 
but they are aware that it is money invested, and I do not think 
they really confound this with ready money. They must know 
that the interest of invested money, or capital generally, may vary 
comparatively little, while the price paid for the use of ready money 
is fluctuating through all the stages of a financial crisis; rising 
perhaps as high as ten per cent., and then falling as low as two per 
cent. But even if we admit that what is called interest of money 
should often be rather termed interest of capital, it is still mis- 
leading to say that by borrowing money we really mean borrowing 
capital; since, as Mill elsewhere observes, “‘loanable capital is all 
of it in the form of money,’’ and therefore the antithesis is obviously 
inappropriate. 
(1) Polit. Econ. db. iii. c. viii. 
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The truth is that Mill, in his account of Money and Credit, is 
rather too much influenced by his desire to guard against two errors. 
In the first place he wishes to dispel completely the illusory assump- 
tion, which he regards as the basis of the old Mercantile System, 
that “wealth consists solely of money.” Whether this illusion 
ever did really “‘overmaster the mind of every politician in Europe,” 
I do not now inquire ; perhaps we inevitably exaggerate the errors of 
our predecessors in the intellectual struggle that rids us of them; at 
any rate the doctrine is now happily defunct. But there is a more 
subtle confusion of the same kind which Mill also effectively exposes ; 
the tendency to infer increase of wealth from what is merely increase 
of money, and to imagine that we are all better off when we have 
only got “‘ more counters to reckon with.” In the laudable effort to 
crush this fallacy, Mill is occasionally led to depreciate unduly the 
importance of money, and to speak of it as if it were not really 
“wealth” or “capital” at all; intermittently forgetting that 
“money being the instrument of an important public and private 
purpose is rightly regarded as wealth,” and, since it is indispensable 
to the most effective production, as capital also. Thus, he tells us 
that “there cannot be a more insignificant thing than money, 
except in its character as a contrivance for sparing time and labour.” 
It is not so much tchat is here said that is misleading, as the tone in 
which it is said. We might with equal truth affirm that there can- 
not be a more insignificant thing than a steam-engine, except in its 
character as a contrivance for generating and applying steam-power. 
But Mill’s sentence certainly suggests that money is something that 
we could easily do without ; whereas his real aim is not to depre- 
ciate the economic importance of the function of money, but merely 
tourge that this function will be no better fulfilled by a larger 
amount than by a smaller; provided that our habits and customs of 
distribution and exchange are duly adapted to the smaller amount. 
Similarly, the statement that “when one person lends to another, 
what he transfers is not the mere money, but a right to a cer- 
tain value of the produce of the country, to be selected at plea- 
sure,” is unsatisfactory, though it is in a sense incontrovertible. 
A man only borrows money in order to buy something else, or to 
pay for something already bought; but what he actually borrows is 
money, and it is essentially inexact to represent him as borrowing 
anything else. The bad effects of this inexactness are, indeed, latent 
so long as we are dealing with metallic money; for when commodi- 
ties are bought and sold for hard coin, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that they are transferred by means of an instrument which is 
equal in value to the wealth that it is used to transfer. But when 
bankers’ credit is the medium of exchange, it is easier to let this fact 
drop out of sight; and Mill continually does so. Thus he speaks 
contemptuously of an “extension of credit being talked of . . . . as 
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if credit actually were capital,” whereas it is only “ permission to 
use the capital of another person.”” Now, in a certain rather strained 
way, we might say this of gold coin; its function is to “ permit” or 
enable its owner to obtain and use other wealth. And it is only in 
this sense that Mill’s statement is true of the credit or liabilities 
which a banker lends to his customers, whether in the form of notes, 
or under the rather misleading name of “deposits.’’ This credit, 
no doubt, is a comparatively fragile and perishable instrument for 
transferring wealth ; like the magic money of the Arabian Nights, it 
is liable to be turned by a financial crisis into “ worthless leaves” 
of written or printed paper : still, so long as it is commonly accepted 
in final settlement of debts, it has not only precisely the same 
function as gold coin, but also precisely the same market value; 
viz. the interest or discount that is paid for the use of it. And 
probably those who have “ talked of credit as capital” have never 
meant to imply more than this. 

At the same time, as I said, there is an element of truth suggested 
by the statement that “ borrowing money is really borrowing [other] 
capital ;” and it is an element all the more important to bring out, 
as it is inevitably ignored in most of what is written about the 
money market. It is true that the existence of these vast amounts 
of bankers’ credit depends on the concomitant existence of corre- 
sponding amounts of wealth of other kinds, which are transferred by 
means of it. While it is needful for clearness of thought to insist 
that the “ loanable capital”? of Lombard Street is merely money—in 
the wider sense above explained,—and most of it immaterial money, 
it is no less necessary for completeness of view to bear in mind that 
this im~aterial money is only kept in being by the continued exer- 
cise of its function. There would not actually be these millions of it 
in London, if London were not the greatest emporium in the world, 
and therefore a centre through which many more millions’ worth of 
commodities is continually passing.* 

Let us now sum up briefly the different uses of “‘ money ” which 
we have found to be more or less current. We may conveniently 
arrange them in order, according to their width of meaning. First 
will come the narrowest use, which is also the earliest, to denote 
coined metal. Next there is the sense universally recognised in the 
definitions now given by monetary experts, which includes besides 
coin such “ paper money” as is “legal tender.” Thirdly, there is 
the wider use which such experts sometimes, though not most com- 
monly admit, in which bank-notes that are not legal tender are 
taken in. Fourthly, there is the still wider signification, which we 


(1) In saying this, I do not mean to ignore the possibility that London might remain 
a banking centre, even after the greater part of its trade had passed to other cities- 
But this could only occur in a more highly developed state of international trade than 
the present, and such a development would not be possible, if London had not pre- 
viously been a great centre of trade. 
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have found to be current in the language of Lombard Street, though 
it is not often expressly recognised, according to which bankers’ 
liabilities not represented by notes constitute the larger part of the 
so-called money. All these four—metallic money, paper money of 
both kinds, and “book money”—have the same exchange value, 
are lent and borrowed for the same interest or discount, and in 
ordinary times are currently accepted in final settlement of all 
debts—except, of course, the debts of bankers. It is by this latter 
characteristic especially that “book money” is distinguished from 
other kinds of credit which are not regarded as “ money in hand ;” 
in particular from bills of exchange, since the liabilities represented by 
these, though they may serve as a medium of exchange no less than 
bankers’ liabilities, are always ostensibly to be liquidated at some 
definite time ; hence they are not looked on as finally settling trans- 
actions, and so are not commonly regarded as money. The same 
remark applies to exchequer bills, as these are not absolutely con- 
vertible into legal tender to the amount they nominally represent, 
except at certain definite times. For similar reasons cheques are not 
commonly held to be money, though they perform some of the fune- 
tions of money, since a transaction settled by cheque is not finally com- 
pleted until the cheque has been paid in and money transferred from 
the drawer’s banking account to that of the presenter of the cheque at 
the same or some other bank. In the case of cheques, however, there 
is the further difference that the cheques themselves do not exactly 
“circulate,” though the liabilities transferred by means of them do. 
Still less, again, are securities, such as Government bonds or railway 
debentures or shares, regarded as ready money, since there is no 
time at which they are convertible into coin for a fixed amount: 
when taken in liquidation of a debt they must always first be sold 
like any other goods, or at least estimated at a continually varying 
market value ; though, no doubt, as being more conveniently carried 
and kept, and more readily exchanged than most commodities, they 
are better fitted for taking the place of money. We have, however, 
had occasion to notice a lax usage by which such bonds and shares 
are often spoken of as ‘money ;” but here, as was said, the notion 
of “invested ” money seems to be always implied. In this fifth sig- 
nification money is almost, as Mill says, a synonym for wealth, but 
yet not quite, for we do not apply the term to landed estates or pic- 
tures in a picture-gallery ; we confine it, in fact, to wealth that is 
readily negotiable, and of which the current value is more or less 
definitely known. 

It is now time to consider the second question originally raised, 
“What ought we to call money?” But I must hasten to say that I 
have no pretension to answer this dogmatically. I should be quite 
content to accept any of the denotations above given; or indeed, 
since there are undoubted disadvantages in rejecting any established 
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use of language, I am quite willing to adopt them all at once, and 
to change from one to the other according to the nature of the 
subject, provided only the change be clearly announced. What 
most concerns us is that we should not give weak reasons for adopt- 
ing any particular denotation of the term; that we should not 
misapprehend the nature or importance of the characteristics by 
which we distinguish money from what is not money. Thus if wo 
restrict the term, in the old way, to coined metal, we must at least 
not do so because metallic money alone has “intrinsic value ; ” since 
it is not the difference in the source of the value of coin, confusedly 
expressed by the word “ intrinsic,” which is practically important, 
but the difference in its range and permanence. It is not because 
coin is made of a more expensive material that it is a better money 
than notes; but because it could be used as a medium of exchange 
over a wider area, and because its value is not liable to sudden 
destruction through the insolvency of the issuer, nor to sudden dimi- 
nution in consequence of excessive issues. And it should be borne 
in mind that these distinctions are not absolute; there is no reason 
why we should not have an international circulation of bank-notes; 
and the progress of science and industry might so enlarge the 
supply of gold as to make it easy for a wise and stable govern- 
ment to devise a paper currency of more durable value than gold 
coin would then be, if still issued as at present. So again, I have 


no objection to define money by the characteristic of being “ legal 
tender ;”’ provided we do not imagine that it is this legal tender alone 
that becomes “scarce”’ or “abundant,” and consequently “ cheap” 


or “dear,” in what we shall still have to call the money market. 
Only in this case it will be well also to remember that the notes of 
the Bank of England, though in a certain sense “legal money,” are 
not so in the sense most important to the political economist ; since 
their legal currency would cease, if the Issue Department ceased to 
give gold for them, and therefore could hardly be effective in sustain- 
ing their value, if this ever came to be seriously doubted. No doubt 
the quality of these notes is unique; in the severest crisis they would 
be taken as readily as gold. But thisis not due to the fact that they 
are legal tender, but to the special provision made for maintaining 
their convertibility ; and perhaps even more to the general belief 
that the credit of the English Government is practically pledged to 
maintain it. And here again it must be observed that the unique 
position of the Bank of England has a practically equal effect in 
sustaining the currency of the liabilities of its banking department: 
in the worst of panics every one has considered “ money deposited” 
with the Bank of England as safe as its bank-notes in his own strong 
chest. 

Hence it seems to me’ that, in relation to English finance, the 
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definition of money that includes bank-notes generally, and excludes 
the rest of bankers’ liabilities, is the least acceptable of all; since it 
ignores the profound distinction that separates the credit of the Bank 
of England from the credit of all other banks, while it unduly empha- 
sizes the more superficial distinction between the liabilities of pro- 
vincial banks that are transferred by notes and the liabilities of the 
London joint-stock banks that are transferred by cheques. No 
doubt there is actually an important difference between the working 
of the cheque-system and that of the note-system ; since cheques do 
not circulate as notes do; the receiver of a cheque commonly pays it 
in without delay, and thus selects the banker whose liabilities he con- 
sents to take as money, whereas the receiver of a note usually exer- 
cises no such choice. But this is not the ground which I find most 
frequently given for drawing a broad line between notes and deposits ; 
but rather such trivial reasons as that deposits cannot be “‘currency”’ 
because they do not pass “from hand to hand,” as though the mere 
physical transmission were the important fact, and not the transfer 
of the ownership of bankers’ liabilities. 

Again, suppose we adopt the widest meaning of “ money ” which 
we have found to be current in Lombard Street, and include bankers’ 
liabilities, whether represented by bank-notes or not, we shall still 
be excluding that other kind of “ currency” of which the material 
is merchants’ credit, represented by bills of exchange. We shall 
have, therefore, to bear in mind carefully that bills of exchange—so 
far as they still circulate among traders, and are not at once dis- 
counted—perform the main function of money, in being a medium 
for transferring commodities. And finally, for some purposes it 
would be convenient to extend the denotation of money still farther, 
and define it as any commonly accepted medium of exchange, so as 
to include bills of exchange, as the “ paper money of commerce,” 
as well as bullion, its metallic money. But if we do this we must 
not forget that what is most important to the buyer of commodities 
is, that the seller should take what he offers in exchange, and not 
that other people should take it. Now there are other valuable 
articles besides bills of exchange—as, for instance, Government 
bonds—which are more convenient for transmission than bullion ; 
hence, if foreigners will take them in payment for the goods they 
have sold, as is now more and more the case, they will fulfil this 
important function of money better than the noblest metal. In 
short, whatever course we adopt, we shall find that definitions are 
not talismans for simplifying the complex relations of facts, but 
merely instruments by which, when we have thoroughly analysed 
any part of the complexity, we may fix in our thought some of the 
most important results of our analysis. 

Henry Sipewicx. 





CONVENTIONS AT WHIST. 


Tue object of this article is, not to treat of whist generally, but to 
discuss some points in the modern game which involve questions of 
principle, and in regard to which there has been, and still is, differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent and thoughtful players. 

No apology is needed for such a discussion when we consider the 
remarkable hold that whist takes on the attention of the most intel- 
lectual men. Saying nothing of ordinary domestic play, in which 
many well-educated persons take great pleasure, the London clubs 
furnish examples every day of the enthusiasm with which men of 
high culture devote themselves to the game. In a whist coterie 
at one of these institutions may be noticed cabinet ministers, ambas- 
sadors, peers, judges, magistrates, college professors, literary and 
scientific celebrities, statesmen, and others of public reputation, who 
engage in the game with an earnestness that shows it is not an 
idle pastime, but a mental exercise in which they find real attraction. 
To such persons any discussion which will throw light on doubtful 
principles cannot be unacceptable. 

In order to explain the nature of the question to be treated of, it 
is necessary to say something of the manner in which a player obtains 
data for his guidance. At the commencement of the hand he knows 
nothing of the position of any cards except his own thirteen (and the 
turn-up, if he is not the dealer), But as the play goes on he begins 
to acquire information by the fall of the cards: every card that is 
played allows of some inference being drawn as to where other cards 
do or do not lie. Before the hand is half over there have been indi- 
cations enough to disclose the general character of each hand, and 
very soon afterwards it may be said that every fact of consequence 
has been revealed. Hence the player in the first instance must be 
guided by such general rules as, according to calculation and long 
experience, are most likely to be favourable; but as the facts 
become developed, he must adapt his play to them, and take the 
utmost advantage of them possible. Deschapelles, the great French 
writer on whist, has a fanciful way of illustrating the progress of the 
play of a hand; he likens it to the parabolic path of a shell thrown 
from a mortar, the seventh trick forming the apex of the curve. 
During the first half, corresponding to the rise of the projectile, 
the play is tentative, and the player is acquiring information, which, 
in the latter or descending portion, he has to apply.’ 


(1) Quarterly Review, January, 1871, p. 65. 
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Now the data most important to obtain, early and correctly, are 
such as refer to the contents of the hand of the player’s partner. 
It has been established that the most advantageous system is for 
a player not to consider his own hand alone, but to treat it in 
conjunction with that of his partner, and thus for the two to 
play what is called a combined game. This is the essence of modern 
whist, and it is the outcome of all the intelligence that has been 
applied to the game, and the experience gained in it, during 
the last hundred and twenty years. But in order to promote 
this mutual knowledge, between the partners, of each other’s hands, 
it is, of course, essential that each of them must take every 
legitimate means in his power to give his partner information, and to 
disclose to him, as far as is practicable, what cards he holds. And 
this brings us to the question we propose to discuss, namely, 
how far is it legitimate for a player to go in giving his partner 
information? The discussion will chiefly be directed to what are 
called conrentions—i.e. certain modes of play established by pre- 
concerted arrangement; and it may be as well to describe at once 
the case in regard to which the question has chiefly arisen. 

In the combined game a player will often find it important to 
get trumps led promptly ; and as it may not be in his power to 
get the lead so soon as he desires, a conventional signal was intro- 
duced about forty years ago, by which he could intimate his desire 
to his partner, and call on him to lead trumps at the first opportunity. 
It is done in a very simple way, namely, by playing unnecessarily a 
higher card before a lower, when the usual custom would require the 
lower one to be played first. Thus, suppose a king and ace are led 
consecutively, and my two lowest cards of that suit are the seven 
and the three, the usual custom requires me to throw away first the 
three and then the seven; but if I reverse this, and play first the 
seven and then the three, it is understood as a signal to my partner 
to lead trumps as soon as he can. This device, called the signa? for 
trumps, or asking for trumps, is explained in the most modern works 
on whist, and it is adopted in the London clubs, but its legitimacy 
is not universally acknowledged. Many private whist circles refuse 
to admit it, and the French, among whom are many very good 
players, ignore it altogether, as not being lawful play. The ob- 
jectors to it consider it no more justifiable than giving a sign 
with your finger, or kicking your partner under the table. The 
ordinary writers on whist content themselves with describing the 
signal as orthodox play; I only know two places in which any 
attempt to justify it or to discuss its legality has been made. These 
are in the well-known Treatise on Short Whist, 1864, by the late 
Mr. James Clay, M.P., one of the best players of modern times, and 
in an article on Modern Whist, in the Quarterly Review for 
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January, 1871. Both writers approve the signal, but I do not think 
they have exhausted the discussion. 

Our first step in the matter, before we approach the debateable 
ground of the signal itself, must be to define somewhat in detail 
what are the clearly justifiable modes by which information between 
the partners may be conveyed. We shall then see how far the trump 
signal is analogous to them, and in what respect it differs from 
them. 

1. The simplest and by far the most comprehensive mode of con- 
veying information to an intelligent partner is by following care- 
fully, at the commencement of the hand, the rules which have been 
established as most expedient or general grounds. It has been proved 
by long experience, aided by calculation and reasoning, that certain 
modes of play (which are fully laid down in the books) are likely to be 
the most favourable for trick-making ; and if these are implicitly 
adhered to, an intelligent player cannot fail to draw abundant infer- 
ences from them. For example, if my partner’s first lead is a 
trump, I infer he is strong in them and wants them drawn; if he 
begins with a plain suit, linfer that suit is his longest or best; 
if he leads the king, I know he has also ace or queen; if he leads 
the ace, followed by the queen, I know he holds also the knave; if 
he forces me, I know he is strong in trumps; if he ruffs a doubt- 
ful trick, I infer he is weak in trumps. I also notice his discard, 
and infer that is from his weakest suit; when he plays a losing card 
of any suit, I know it is the lowest he has of that suit—and so on. 
Such rules—and they exist in great number and variety—are mat- 
ters of ordinary expediency, which all well-instructed players are 
bound to know and to adhere to. In the modern game they are 
much more clearly defined, more decided in their nature, and less 
liable to exception than was formerly the case, and no doubt one 
cause that has brought this about has been the desire to make the 
intimations they convey to the partner clear and unmistakable. 
Still, however, as their primary object is to conduce to trick-making, 
no question can arise as to the legality of the communications they 
imply. 

2. But cases frequently arise where the motive of expediency does 
not apply, it being immaterial, for the object of trick-making, what 
card should be played. These cases have to be provided for, and a 
few examples will explain their nature and the mode of dealing with 
them. Suppose a king is led and I hold the ten and the four of the 
suit ; it is reasonable and proper that I should throw away the card 
of least value, ic. the four, and not the ten, as the latter may be 
of use hereafter. My partner, knowing this rule, will properly 
infer that the card I throw away is the lowest I have. But 
suppose I hold the fice and the four, both of equal value, so that it is 
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immaterial on grounds of general expediency which I play. What 
am I todo? May I throw away which I please? or should I adopt 
any rule in the matter? The answer is dictated by common sense. 
It would be most inexpedient that I should have the power of exer- 
eising caprice, sometimes doing one thing and sometimes another, 
which would puzzle my partner and prevent his drawing any trust- 
worthy inferences from my play. My natural course is therefore to 
adopt a uniform rule, and this rule clearly should be to follow 
the analogy of the former case, where the cards were wider apart, 
ie. to throw away the /owest card, the four, and not the five. This 
practice, therefore, is established as obligatory. 

Now it is customary to call this a conrention, made for the purpose 
of conveying information to the partner; and as its legality cannot 
be disputed, it is quoted as a precedent for conventions generally, of 
all kinds.’ But, though it undoubtedly admits, to a certain extent, 
of this description, the convention has a limitation which is of high 
importance, inasmuch as it is not a mutual one; it is addressed only 
to the person who has to p/ay the cards, and not to the partner who 
has to observe the play and draw inferences from it. its very object 
is to do away with the necessity of any special understanding on 
the part of the latter, as it enables him to act with confidence on 
the means of inference arising from the ordinary rules. 

The same principle applies also to cases where the cards are 
not losing cards thrown away, but are valuable ones, piayed for 
the purpose of winning the trick. Suppose I am fourth player, 
and hold the king, queen, and ten, the eight being in the trick 
against me: it is of course reasonable and proper I should win 
with the lowest card possible, that is, the ten. But suppose my cards 
are queen, knave, and ten, all three of equal value, which should I 
play ? Here the convention, if such it may be called, says I must 
play the ten, to preserve the analogy with the former case, and to 
empower my partner to draw the same inference, namely, that I have 
won with the lowest card possible. He will be certain, in both 
cases, that I cannot hold the nine. Hence the convention is ex- 
pressed by a general rule that in sequences (except in /eading them, 
when other considerations come in) the /owest must always be played. 

There is yet another application of the same principle. It is a 
rule of general expediency that in returning my partner’s lead, if I 
have only two of the suit left, say the knave and the six, I must 
return the highest of them, in order to strengthen his hand and to 
give him the chance of a finesse. It follows that he, knowing this 
rule, will infer, atter seeing the third round, that I have no more. 

(1) In a well-known little book upon whist, written by me many years ago, I adopted 


this view, in common with writers of far higher authority than myself. But more 
mature consideration has led me to modify my opiaion. 
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But suppose I hold, say, the seven and the six; it is of no im. 
portance, in regard to the above-named objects, which I play, but 
the convention tells me I must adhere to the analogy of the former 
case, and return the seven, in order that his inference may be cor- 
rectly maintained. 

It is essential to insist on the fact that in all these cases the con- 
vention is of the same one-sided kind. It says to me, the player, 
“Whenever you hold cards the playing of which is indifferent on 
general grounds, you must not act capriciously and irregularly, which 
would perplex and confuse your partner; you must make your play 
conform to the usual rules, in order that he may draw the usual 
inferences.” But to my partner, the observer, the convention is 
altogether silent. The ordinary inferences suffice for his purpose, 
and he is left to draw them undisturbed. He has no occasion to 
trouble himself whether I hold sequences or not; in any case the 
card I play tells him what he wants to know. 

With this supplementary provision, the rules of general expedi- 
ency furnish an abundant and altogether unimpeachable source of 
information to the partner, and if both parties are skilful and atten- 
tive they may obtain almost as perfect an insight into each other's 
hands as if their cards were exposed. They hold, in fact, what is 
termed whist “conversation,” and to facilitate this the rules for 
systematic regularity of play are imperative: a player who violates 
them without sufficient reason is said to play “ false,” or not to 
understand the “language of the game.” 

3. But these rules are sometimes intentionally violated ; a player 
may depart from them for several motives, and, among others, he 
may play irregularly with the special object of conveying informa- 
tion to his partner. For it is easy to conceive cases where cards 
played in an unexpected and abnormal way may imply something 
which it is desirable for the partner to know. 

Examples of this are given by the oldest authorities on whist, 
Hoyle and Mathews. Hoyle says, “If you have ace, king, and 
queen of trumps, play the lowest [which would not be right with 
ordinary suits], in order to let your partner into the state of your 
game.” Also he tells you that if you have a quart-major in any suit, 
and have occasion to throw away from it, you should throw away, 
abnormally, the highest, for the same object. Mathews says, if you 
have to win a small trump with one of a sequence of three, win it, 
irregularly, with the highest, and play the lowest afterwards, “to 
inform your partner.” The common practice of leading the king 
first, from ace and king, comes really within this category ; it is an 
irregularity which is perfectly intelligible without any explanation. 
These, or any other mancuvres of the same kind, are obviously 
lawful. So long as a player follows suit, he may use his own discre- 
tion as to how he plays, and if he at any time conceives an unusual 
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contrivance from which he thinks an observant partner may draw 
some useful inference, his right to adopt it is beyond question. But 
in these cases there is no convention, no previously concerted under- 
standing; the act of play tells its own tale, conveys fully its own 
meaning, and the partner, though he may never have heard of it 
before, is supposed, by his own intelligence, to draw from it the 
inference intended. If it be said that, inasmuch as some of these 
things are described in books, they become equivalent to conventions, 
I answer that if they are so they are at any rate only one-sided con- 
ventions like those last described. To me, the player, they say, 
“Here are certain irregular practices which you may use to make 
your partner understand certain things;” but to my partner, the 
observer, the conventions are unnecessary: all he needs is the 
innocent advice, ‘‘ When you see your partner do something irregu- 
lar, it will probably convey some information on the face of it; try 
and find out what it means, and act accordingly.” 

Under these three heads may be included all the ordinary ways of 
communicating intelligence between the partners. They are all 
sanctioned by the oldest authorities, and contain nothing repugnant 
to the spirit of the game. They amount simply to this: either 
my partner, assuming that I shall follow carefully the established 
rules, will draw the usual inferences from my play, or, if he sees me 
play erratically, he will infer by his own unaided intelligence what 
this erratic play is likely to mean. But in no case is there any pre- 
arranged understanding, telling him that if I play in a certain 
irregular way, he is to infer therefrom something which his own intelli- 
gence would not enahle him to discover. 

We are now in a position to examine the signal for trumps, and 
compare it with the above-mentioned ways of conveying information. 
We will refer to the example of it already given, and suppose that 
to king and ace of some suit led, I throw away first the seven and then 
the three. Now putting any pre-arranged understanding aside, what 
is my partner to make of this play? In the first place it is highly 
irregular, and he can make nothing of it by the ordinary rules of 
expediency. But is it an irregularity of a nature to carry with 
it any definite meaning? Is it such a manoeuvre as is described 
in our third category, which my partner can interpret by his own 
intelligence? Surely not. We may safely defy any rational person 
to infer, unprompted, from such an act that I want a trump to be led. 
Hence something further becomes necessary, this something being a 
pre-arranged understanding with my partner that a certain meaning, 
otherwise undecipherable, is to be attached to this mode of play. 
And this, it seems to me, is a whist novelty, having no precedent in 
any other recognised principle. 

It is, however, only fuir to see how the practice has been defended. 
Mr. Clay explains its origin, and endeavours thereby to show that, 
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supposing no convention or understanding to exist, the signal would 
arise in the course of natural play. The following examples will 
illustrate Mr. Clay’s proposition :— 

a. Suppose I have a very strong hand of trumps, which are hearts; 
a strong suit of spades; a queen and one small club; and a knave 
and one small diamond. My adversary leads the king of clubs, to 
which I throw away the queen, in order to induce him to lead a 
trump. If he is an inexperienced player, he will very likely be 
tempted to do this; but if he is cautious and does not fall into the 
trap, he will continue with his ace, to which I must then play my 
small card. Then comes the réle of my partner; he has, if observant, 
seen this maneuvre, and, if he is a good player, he will divine what 
was my object in playing the high card before the lower one, and 
will do for me, the first opportunity, that from which my enemy had 
wisely abstained. 

b. Suppose it is my right-hand adversary’s lead, and that he 
begins by leading a small diamond. I, having knave and a small 
one, ought, according to the established rule, to play the latter; 
but, as I wish to get the lead, I depart from this rule and play the 
knave, hoping that the third player may have no bigger card in his 
hand. Suppose this does not succeed, but that the third player wins 
the trick and returns the suit; my partner then, seeing my small 
card fall, will ask himself what could be my motive for playing irre- 
gularly ? and, if he is a good player, he can have little difficulty in 
guessing it, and will lead me a trump as soon as he can. 

ce. Suppose this time it is my partner’s lead, and that he has ace 
and king of clubs, and ace and king of diamonds. He leads his two 
kings successively, to show me his strength, and to these I throw 
away the queen and the knave, instead. of the small cards. He will 
then reason that my hand must be all, or nearly all, trumps and 
spades; or at any rate he will conclude (which is the fact) that I 
wish him to think so, and thereby to induce him to lead a trump, 
as obviously the best thing for both. 

Now, in each of these cases, a high card is played, contrary to the 
established usage, before a low one of the same suit, with the object 
of procuring a trump lead; and, therefore, so far as it goes, the play 
corresponds with the trump-signal. And each case is clearly legi- 
timate, for they all come within the category of irregular acts 
conveying their own explanation. But, it will be observed, there is 
here no convention, or previous understanding of any kind; my action 
takes place solely according to my own design, and its interpretation 
is effected solely by my partner’s own unprompted intelligence and 
penetrative skill. Hence there is a long step between these cases 
and the present form of the signal, in which, by a previous under- 
standing with my partner, the principle is extended to interpret (what 
would be otherwise unintelligible) the irregular play of any two 
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cards whatever. And it is precisely this step that throws doubt on 
its legality. 

Mr. Clay, with I fancy a little misgiving on this point, dismisses 
it very shortly; he says, after describing the origin of the signal 
(the italics are mine) :— 


“This method of play being as old as whist itself, if was certain sooner or 
later to be reduced to the conventional sign, good in the lowest cards us well as in the 
highest. Asking for trumps is then a conventional sign, Jike any other, neither 
more nor less, open to no objection on the score of unfairness.” 


This looks very like begging the whole question. The fact that 
skilful players adopt irregular manceuvres for particular objects does 
not justify the establishment of a new kind of convention to generalise 
them; and after the explanations we have given, we may safely 
demur to Mr. Clay’s assumption that the sign is “like any other.” 
The difference between it and any other is the very reason why it is 
objected to. The defence of the Quarterly Review is as follows :— 


“ We cannot see that it [the signal for trumps] is a whit more open to cavil 
than playing the lowest of a sequence, or any other preconcerted means of con- 
veying information. It has been attempted to draw a distinction between 
purely empirical conventions, and such as may be traced to an extension of the 
ordinary rules of play. But we do not see any legitimate ground for such a 
distinction ; for whenever a natural mode of play is pushed so far as to require 
a special understanding to make it intelligible, it becomes as strictly conventional 
as if it were of empirical origin.” 


The defect of this argument is, that it hardly takes a sufficiently 
comprehensive view of the real nature of justifiable conventions, and 
of the essential difference between them and the signal in question. 
It has already been sufficiently shown that there is no other mode of 
conveying information which “ requires a special understanding to 
make it intelligible;” the trump-signal being, in this respect, quite 
new. The exceptional nature of the convention is testified to by the 
question so often asked when strangers sit down together, ‘“ Do you 
use the trump-signal ?”” Nobody ever thinks of asking such a question 
in regard to any other point, the reason obviously being that ordinary 
play needs no explanation, whereas for this exceptional novelty a 
pre-arranged understanding is indispensable. 

We may ask, then, is this novel sort of convention in accordance 
with the spirit of legitimate whist? We are bound to consider the 
game, not in the light of a means of gambling (for which anything 
would be legitimate that the parties might agree on), but as an intel- 
lectual exercise, and there can be little doubt, I think, that to keep 
up its character in this respect it is imperative that each player 
should draw his inferences from the fall of the cards according to the 
dictates of his own judgment, without any prompting or suggestion. 
Indeed, this may be gathered from the very name. The word 
“whist” is defined by an old authority as interjectio silentium 
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imperans ; and Cotton (1674) says the game “is called whist from the 
silence that is to be observed in the play.”” What then does this 
“silence” refer to? Not simply to the absence of noise, as distract- 
ing the attention. I would rather believe that it is intended to 
forbid any kind of remark or communication which shall convey 
irregular information. It is not an unreasonable extension of this 
principle to forbid such communications before as well as during the 
play; and this would apply to any pre-arranged signal. The true 
spirit of the game is well expressed in an old Spanish proverb :— 


** Que hablen cartas 
Y callen barbas.” 


‘‘ Let the cards discourse, but the lips be mute.” 


This view is corroborated by the precedent of the older authorities. 
I cannot find a vestige of any previous understanding with the 
partner in either Hoyle or Mathews. Both of them repeatedly 
recommend you “to inform your partner,” or “to let your partner 
into the state of your game;” but this is always to be done by some 
mode of play which tells its own story, and requires no convention to 
make it intelligible. It may be said that the authority of sucha 
man as Mr. Clay is sufficient to warrant the introduction of a new 
principle under the altered circumstances of the modern game, and 
no doubt the greatest respect is due to his matured opinions. But it 
must be recollected that he has, with thoughtful and praiseworthy 
candour, given in this case a full statement of his reasons, and has 
thereby invited examination of the logic on which they are founded. 

It appears to me that Mr. Clay’s arguments may be done full 
justice to, and may at the same time be reconciled with what is 
here held to be the legitimate constitution of the game, by some 
such view as the following:—In modern whist an early lead of 
trumps is so extremely important to a player who is strong in 
them, that he must be expected to use every available means to pro- 
cure it, and he is perfectly justified in adopting any contrivances 
which may either tempt the adversary to lead them; or may get 
the lead early into his own hands; or may show the need of a trump 
lead to his partner. And his partner ought to be always on the 
watch for such contrivances, and ready to respond to them in the way 
desired. But these contrivances ought to be confined. to such as 
are clearly intelligible per se, and there should be no convention as to 
an artificial interpretation of acts, such as the irregular play of use- 
less cards, which can have no object except to convey an empirical 
signal. By such a limitation, while great scope would be given for 

(1) The only seeming exception is where Mathews says, “If your partner calls [for 
honours in the long game] before his turn, he means you should play a trump.” 
Mathews, however, cannot be supposed to sanction this sort of thing, which would, if 


often done, cause the player to be turned out of any decent society. It is clear by other 
passages that whist morality was not very high in those days. 
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skill, on the part both of the player and the observer, the ethics of 
the game would be maintained pure. 

The only semblance of an argument I can conceive in support of 
the natural origin of the signal in its present form is something as 
follows:—Suppose I am, as above stated, very desirous to get 
trumps led ; I may say to myself, “ My partner is on the watch for 
anything I may do indicating my desire for a trump lead; and for 
this purpose he will particularly notice my play of high cards. For 
this reason I will stimulate his observation by throwing away high 
cards before low ones whenever I can, even though there may be no 
other particular object in doing so, under the hope that he may 
divine therefrom the object I have in view.” If this were a bond- 
fide impromptu proceeding nothing could be said against it, as 
it would still fall within the category of erratic play, bearing its 
own interpretation; it is only effecting this interpretation by a pre- 
arranged convention that changes its character, and assimilates it to 
signals of a class that everybody would condemn. 

We have hitherto confined attention to the call for trumps, but 
in consequence of the success of this, other conventional modes of 
play have lately been introduced. It will be well briefly to notice 
some of them, and the principles above-laid down will serve to test 
their legitimacy. In order to judge whether any proposed new 
device is admissible or not, we have only to ask two questions. Is 
it expedient on trick-winning grounds? Or if not, is it a device 


which conveys on the face of it its own design, without the necessity 
of a previous understanding? If either of these can be answered in 
the affirmative, the device is legitimate ; if not, it is objectionable. 

A new conventional mode of play, lately proposed by the eminent 


39 


whist writer “Cavendish,” and received with favour in some 
circles, is /eading the lowest card but one, instead of the lowest, from 
a suit of five or more. This is often useful in enabling a careful 
observer to “‘count his partner’s hand;” and the author justifies it 
in this way. He says, “If I hold, say, king, 10, 9, 8, and 2, I 
ought, on principles of general expediency, to lead the 8, in order to 
prevent the trick from being won by a very small card; and by 
analogy I may extend the principle to the case where I hold king, 
10,9, 8, and 7.” The test question for this is, Could the partner, in 
the latter case, infer that the player held more than four cards, 
Without the aid of the previous understanding? I am inclined to 
think not, and if so the convention stands on the same ground as the 
trump-signal. 

Another novelty, though not so generally known, is a variation in 
the manner of leading ace and king from a short suit. With four, 
or more, the rule is to begin with the king; but according to this 
variation, the player begins with the ace, in order, by the conven- 
tion, to disclose the shortness of the suit to his partner. The 
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justification for this is, that in leading from suits of two or three 
it is generally expedient to begin with the highest, and the 
contrivance in question is an application of the same rule. Here, 
again, the question is, Would the partner understand it without the 
aid of any convention? I think this is more possible than in the 
last case; for, noticing the irregularity, he might fairly guess, 
without prompting, that the player was adopting the usual well- 
known practice in a short suit; but still the question is open to doubt. 

A third modern proposal, and one of much interest, is a revival 
of an old rule in respect of the discard. The usual practice in the 
modern game is to discard from your weakest suit, and so essential 
is this that Mr. Clay recommends that it should be adopted even at 
the cost of unguarding an honour. The new proposal is to reverse 
the rule, by discarding from your sfrong suit in the case where 
trumps are led by the adversary. The justification of this is given 
by Mathews (Bath edition, 1832, p. 20), who says :— 

*« Take every opportunity to show your partner that you can command the 
trumps. In this case he will keep his own strong suit entire; whereas, if the 
strength of trumps is with the adversaries, his play would be to keep guard on their 
[strong] suits, and throw away from his own.” 

This is a most reasonable and proper rule, and it is a wonder it 
has ever been disused ; for if I have, say, a king single guarded, or 
a queen double guarded, of suits in which the adversaries are strong, 
it would be folly to throw away the chance of making a trick in 
them (and so, perhaps, saving the game), for the sake of preserving 
intact my own strong suit, which, the adversaries being strong in 
trumps, I have no chance of bringing in. But, it must be 
observed, there is no convention in this case; it is simply a rule of 
trick-making expediency, and if the partner knows it, as he ought, 
he cannot fail to understand the play, just as he would any of those 
included in our first category of legitimate intimations. 

We cannot, of course, ignore the fact that, although these addi- 
tional novelties have been looked coldly upon, the chief and most 
important one, the trump-signal, has been very widely received ; s0 
widely, indeed, that it would be hopeless now to engage in a crusade 
against it. Dut still, as we remarked at the outset, its reception is 
not universal; there are many good authorities who disapprove it, 
und refuse to adopt it, and if the arguments here brought forward 
are sound, they have reason on their side. And I think good 
grounds may be shown why the objection should be rather en- 
couraged than opposed. 

In the first place, the introduction of arbitrary pre-arranged 
signals between partners is a dangerous precedent ; it might possibly 
be the thin end of a wedge of unforeseen length and power. Who 
can tell where such signals would stop? We have seen that they 
have already begun to multiply, and where is the line to be drawn? 
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If they become common, there would seem no reason why they 
should be confined to their present form. Mr. Clay draws a dis- 
tinction between indications by the cards themselves and indications 
by the manner of playing them ; but this is hardly tenable. When 
a player says to his partner, “ If, holding two useless cards, I throw 
away the highest first, I want you to lead trumps,” what is the 
essential difference between this and his saying, “If, in playing two 
cards, I throw the first sharply on the table, and lay the second 
down softly, I want you to do so and so?”’ And what would the 
noble game of whist then come to? Yet the signal for trumps is an 
introduction of the principle. 

Secondly. The signal for trumps damages the character of the game. 
It is one of the finest features of whist that it requires the player 
to exercise his observation and his reasoning powers tothe utmost, in 
order to infer the state of the various hands from the legitimate 
fall of the cards; and this is, of course, checked by any direct inti- 
mations. Mr. Clay fully admits this. He says:— 


“ Asking for trumps has simplified the game to the indifferent player and 
greatly diminished the advantage of skill. The time for leading trumps used 
to be the point, of all others, demanding the greatest judgment. Now, almost 
as often as not, the tiro knows whether his partner wishes trumps to be played. 
So much is this the case, that a player of great reputation, who claims such 
credit as may be due to the invention of this signal, has often said that he 
bitterly repented his ingenuity, which has deprived him of one-half the 
advantage which he derived from his superior play.” 

Thirdly. These signals vastly increase the inequality, in point of 
success, between the careful, observant players, who attend to them, 
and the careless, unobservant ones, who do not, giving the former a 
power over the latter which, when the play is high, is not 
always of a wholesome character. Public attention was directed a 
few years ago to large losses at whist by young men with more 
money than brains, who were infatuated enough to play for high 
stakes with players of much superior skill. It has been said that 
whist is not suitable for gambling, but it is surely as easy to bet 
a hundred pounds on a rubber as to stake it on the red or black 
at Monte Carlo; while if high points be played, there is (which 
there is not at Monte Carlo) the additional certainty of heavy losses 
against superior skill. Hence high whist may be even more 
dangerous to the inexperienced jeunesse dorée than the regulated 
public gambling which has excited so much condemnation. This 
danger the new signals largely enhance. One cannot say that the 
use of acknowledged conventions to the disadvantage of inferior 
players can be stigmatised as unfair ; but if there is any doubt as to 
their being consistent with the proper spirit of the game, the objec- 
tion to them becomes cogent in a social as well as in an intellectual 
point of view. Wiuniam Pore. 
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BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES: 
THe PoriricaL SirvATION IN THE Sovuru. 


Tux population of the principal Southern States may be roughly 
stated to be about half black and half white, that is, putting aside 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and such intermediate States. Of 
the first- mentioned States the blacks are in a considerable 
majority in South Carolina and one or two more; in the others the 
whites are somewhat more numerous. Before the war the blacks 
were almost all slaves. I think the idea prevalent in Europe was 
that the Southern whites were composed of an aristocracy of slave- 
owning gentlemen refined and polished, with their dependent slave- 
drivers, and a large number of very inferior whites known as “ mean 
whites,” “white trash,” and so on, who were rather an encum- 
brance than otherwise. It seems to me that this view is not 
justified. The population was very much divided geographically ; 
there was the great black belt on the lower lands, where a few whites 
ruled over a large slave population; and there was a broad upper 
belt in the hilly country, where the great bulk of the population 
was white, mostly small farmers owning their land. No doubt 
education was much more backward in the South than in the North, 
and the people were probably less pushing; but I have been very 
favourably impressed by these Southern whites, many of whom are 
of Scotch-Irish (i.e. Northern Presbyterian Irish), or Highland Scotch 
blood ; they seemed to be a handsome, steady, industrious people; 
and if somewhat primitive in their ways, and humble in the character 
of their houses and belongings, they are curiously self-supporting 
and independent of the outer world; they raise their own food, and 
to this day their wives weave their clothes from their own wool and 
cotton; and, if not rich, they have few wants. There is no doubt 
in all these Southern States a large intermediate zone in which 
white and black are much intermixed; but even there they are 
a good deal aggregated in patchwork fashion, the general rule 
apparently being that the rich slave-owners have occupied the 
best lands, and the poorer independent whites the poorer lands, 
especially much of what are called “ pine barrens,” though they are 
not so barren after all. A notable population in this latter country 
is the settlement of Scotch Highlanders who came over after the 
’45, Flora Macdonald being one of them. I am told that not only 
do they speak Gaelic to this day, but the few black slaves they had 


(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for March. 
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among them spoke Gaelic too. In truth, then; I believe that the 
population of very inferior whites without property never was very 
large. There were very many without slave property, but most had 
more or less land. The chief justification for attributing lowness 
and meanness to the poorer whites seems to be, that some of the 
inferior central tracts are occupied by a set of people said to be 
descended from the convicts sent out in former days, and to this 
day very unthrifty. They are called Sandhillers in South Carolina, 
and did seem to be an inferior people. 

The changes favouring small farmers have tended to improve 
on the whole the condition of those Southern whites who have 
any sort of property, the losses of the war and the bad times not- 
withstanding; but mere labourers, probably, feel the competition 
of free black labour more than formerly. I saw at places black and 
white labourers working together at the same work, and on the 
same wages, in a way which, to our Indian ideas of the dignity of 
the white race, is somewhat distressing. But I did not detect any- 
thing specially bad or degraded about these whites; and in the 
Southern cotton mills (very prosperous and growing establishments), 
where the whites have a monopoly of the employment, they are 
very good workers, the women especially being, apparently, as good 
as anywhere—the men not so good. 

The real weakness of the Southern party during the war was 
neither any want of gallantry on the part of the slave-owning 
classes, nor any active disaffection on the part of the blacks, but 
the entire want of sympathy for and zeal in the war on the 
part of the majority of the white population owning no slaves, 
who considered it a slave-owners’ war for the maintenance of 
slavery. It is surprising to find how many, even of the upper 
classes, say that they were against secession and war, and only 
“went with their State” when war was inevitable; but having 
gone into it, the whole of that class, and all connected with them 
—professional men, doctors, lawyers, and every one else—went into 
it with a will, and sustained losses such as, perhaps, no civilised 
people ever bore before. So long as they were successful there 
was little active opposition by the poorer whites; but the con- 
scription and other burdens to support a slave-owners’ war became 
very severe, the whites not interested in that cause became recal- 
citrant, some went into active opposition; and at last it was more 
desertion and disunion than anything else that brought about the 
final overthrow. 

After the war the results of the victory were summed in the three 
famous amendments to the constitution known as the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, comprising the abolition of slavery, equal privileges for all 
citizens, and the “ right of all citizens to vote not to be denied or 
abridged in any State on account of race, colour, or previous con- 
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dition of servitude.” The great struggle was over this last, or 
15th amendment, and it was only enforced on the Southern States 
by extreme compulsion. That is in fact still the bone of contention, 
At the first election under the new constitution many of the whites 
were still under political disabilities on account of rebellion, and in 
several States the leaders of the lately rebellious whites deliberately 
counselled abstinence from political affairs as a sort of protest. 
Consequently, in most places, the black vote, under the guidance of 
the Northern politicians known as Carpet-baggers, carried the day 
entirely. The result was that a very large number of ignorant 
Negroes were sent to the State Legislatures, and many of the Carpet- 
baggers being corrupt adventurers, there was much corruption and 
scandal. This has brought about a union among the Southern 
whites, for those who were unwilling to fight for slavery are by no 
means willing to be ruled by the blacks, or even very freely to 
admit their equality; and so it has happened that parties in the 
South are ranged into black and white much more than ever they 
were before. 

In most States the white leaders soon came to their senses, and 
perceived, what might have been seen from the first, that a population 
which had half the numbers, and all the property, influence, and 
education, must prevail over the black half possessed of none of these 
advantages, and in many respects dependent on the propertied 
classes. They therefore very early returned to the electoral charge, 
and by no very unfair means regained possession of most of the 
State Governments and the control of the State Legislatures. Fortu- 
nately, taught by adversity, the white leaders so restored to power 
took a reasonable and moderate course, honestly accepting the situa- 
tion and the great constitutional amendments. In these States it is 
a great gain that, in order to introduce certain amendments of a 
moderate character, the people, under white leadership, have recently 
passed revised editions of their State constitutions (embodying the 
war amendments), which no one can gainsay as not being real and 
voluntary ; whereas the first constitutions imposed after the wat 
were certainly the work of very one-sided conventions, acting under 
the protection of United States bayonets. Besides the management 
of their own States, the white party have been more and more 
gaining the great majority of the Southern seats in the United 
States Congress, and things have been more and more tending to 
that democratic “Solid South” of which we have lately heard s0 
much. In some of the States this was inevitable, and I doubt if it 
can be said that in most cases any very unfair means have been 
used to great excess. When I left the States, several of the recent 
elections were still disputed; but I believe there is no doubt that in 
Virginia and North Carolina two or three Republican members have 
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been returned for the districts in which the black vote is in a very 
overwhelming majority, which is probably as much as could be 
expected under the circumstances. In Georgia no Republican 
Congressmen were elected; but several “independent” Democrats 
have been returned under circumstances which tend much to insure 
fair dealing towards the blacks, inasmuch as, the whites being 
divided, the black vote has been important. The Independents 
justify their separation from the regulars of their party by de- 
nouncing the evils and jobbery of the “caucus” system; and they 
go on to say that it was a sort of bargain with the blacks that 
if they quietly yielded the reins of power to the whites, they 
should be fairly treated, and their right to vote should be honestly 
recognised ; whereas if the whole thing is settled in white caucus, 
from which the blacks are excluded, they are practically disfran- 
chised. 

As regards, then, what I may call the moderate States, I see no 
ground for taking a gloomy view of the situation. Perhaps asa 
foreigner writing on the other side of the Atlantic I may be per- 
mitted to say (what might, if I were nearer, seem presumptuous) 
that the men who, in these States, as governors now wield the large 
powers intrusted to the executive in America, seemed to me very 
able, sound, moderate men, from whose judgment and discretion I 
should expect much benefit. My only doubt is as regards one 
constitutional amendment which most of these States have adopted. 
I do not seriously quarrel with that which, as with us, deprives of 
the franchise those who have not paid their taxes. But it must be 
fairly worked. There is generally a direct poll tax, justified by its 
application to popular education of which the masses are so much 
in need; and there is a question of a tax on dogs, the slaves of 
the ex-slaves. If any laxity is shown in the collection of taxes 
from poor and ignorant people about election time, or the date of 
payment is put near election day, very many may be disfranchised, 
who must soon pay the money nevertheless. The provision in the 
hew constitution which I most fear is that which permanently dis- 
franchises all who are convicted of crime, unless the governor 
remits the sentence. In principle exception can hardly be taken to 
this ; but I have some doubt whether, in the matter of justice, the 
Negroes are quite secure of fair play ; and it is somewhat dangerous 
if a nearly balanced constituency may be affected by a rigorous 
administration of the criminal laws. It is certain that the prison 
populations are composed of blacks in a proportion greater than the 
general population to an ovewhelming degree. Whatever the degree 
of their criminality, there is a disposition to cure it by a strictness 
in penal management which requires watching, seeing how much 
the administration of justice is now in the hands of the whites. The 
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magistrates and judges are either elected or nominated by the white 
rulers. English law is the basis of most American institutions, and 
the English law regulating the selection of juries has always been 
very lax. I found that in the Southern States there is little regard 
to the principle of selecting de medietate lingue in cases between 
black and white. Very few blacks are admitted on juries; in 
Virginia, I believe, none at all. 

Then as regards punishment, flogging is very freely used in Vir- 
ginia ; but further South the system of chain-gangs, i.e. extra-mural 
labour, is universal. The convicts are not only employed on public 
works, railways, and the like, but are very usually let out to private 
speculators, and they are made a source of profit instead of an expense. 
It comes simply to this, that the punishment for crime is reduction 
to the old state of slavery in a form not very widely differing from 
the old form. I am told that the people most often convicted and 
sent to the chain-gang are the undisciplined young Negroes who have 
grown up since the days of slavery. I have even heard it said by 
reliable men that they employ no man so readily as one who has 
come out of the chain-gang, because he has there learnt discipline. 

In nothing have I encountered greater discrepancies of statement 
than in regard to the criminality of Negroes. Many people repre- 
sent them as most inveterate thieves, whom nothing but severity will 
reform. Others say they have lived among them for years and never 
had occasion to lock a door; and of this last I have had personal 
experience. I tried very hard to sift the truth, and I believe it to 
be this. The Negro is not much given to violent, and very little to 
what I may call vicious, crime. In this respect he really stands 
above most other races. But he has brought from slavery times a 
sort of childish want of respect for property in certain things. It 
is hardly deemed a theft, but only a misconduct, when a child is 
caught taking a spoonful of jam. A slave used, it was said, to 
reason thus. ‘I am my master’s, so is this chicken. If I catch 
and eat the chicken, I take nothing from my master.’ These things 
depended much on individual management. So it is now; in well- 
managed establishments and on well-administered estates things go 
on smoothly enough, but in many places there is a good deal of dis- 
position to petty picking and stealing which needs to be checked by 
moderate measures. I gather, however, that some things thought 
very venial in slave times are now severely dealt with. On the 
whole I am inclined to think that there is some foundation for the 
assertion sometimes put forward by friends of the blacks, that a 
much harder justice is dealt to one class than to another ; that for 
all the outrages and murders committed by the whites in the 
troubled years after the war, very little condign punishment has 
been executed, while justice and something more is done on the 
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blacks. One thing did astonish me during my tour, and that is, to 
find how much Judge Lynch survives, especially when the accused 
are blacks. I imagined he was a thing of the past, but I found that 
several lynching cases of great atrocity occurred before I had been 
many weeks in the States; that is, hanging by popular movement 
without the intervention of judge and jury. This is generally the 
case when there is any alleged assault of any kind by a black on a 
white woman. The blacks are popularly said to be prone to that 
kind of crime; with what justice I cannot say. An experienced 
judge told me he had known many accused and many hanged, but 
none convicted on trial. The mere suggestion that a black man 
would like to do something of the kind if he could, seems enough to 
hang him. 

Hitherto I have principally spoken of those States which I have 
called moderate, but there are two or three others where moderate 
counsels have not prevailed, and where the difficulties are much 
greater. Happily they are but a small minority. My personal 
inquiries were limited to South Carolina; but, known as it is as the 
“petrel State,” there is probably no more typical instance of the 
difficulties of reconstruction. So I shall confine myself to stating 
the case as I have gathered it in connection with that State. 

Partly owing to the greater numerical preponderance of the blacks, 
and partly to the less disposition of the whites to accept measures of 
moderation and compromise, the black predominance in the Legisla- 
ture and the Carpet-bag rule were carried farther and lasted much 
longer in South Carolina than in the surrounding States. The great 
majority of the legislators were blacks, and though some of them 
were fair representative men with some education, no doubt most 
of them were absurdly ignorant and out of place, and there was some 
colour for the nickname of “the Monkey House,” which their 
enemies applied to the Assembly. They, however, indulged in no 
Violent class-legislation, but were very completely guided by the 
white men who had obtained the government—principally Northern 
Carpet-baggers. Whatever violence and disturbance there was (and 
there was a good deal), was not on the part of the black majority, 
but of the white minority, who, instead of trying constitutional 
methods to regain power, preferred Ku Klux organizations and 
such violent methods, committing many murders and creating much 
terror. The strong arm of the United States authority was, how- 
ever, used to aid in putting down the Ku Klux, and by the time the 
elections of 1876 approached the whites had begun to see that with 
two-fifths of the population and all the property, and much physical 
and moral force, it was easier to win elections than to continue the 
contest by unconstitutional means. Accordingly, in 1876 the whites 
got the best of it in the elections for the State Legislature, though 
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three black men were still sent to Congress. As regards the very 
important question of the election of State Governor and the con- 
sequent control of the executive, the election was disputed between 
Chamberlain, the former Carpet-bag Governor, and Wade Hampton, 
the very popular Democrat, who was put up on moderate and com- 
promise principles, and from whose moderation and conciliation much 
was expected. As we know in regard to a more important election 
and subordinate issues arising out of it, there is an extreme difficulty 
in deciding disputes of this kind in the United States. On this 
occasion no mode of settlement was arrived at, and in the begin- 
ning of 1877 two rival governments were for months actually face 
to face, each claiming to exercise the executive function. That the 
question was not settled by an appeal to arms was due partly to 
a certain forbearance, and partly to the presence of United States 
troops ; but these latter were powerless to settle the matter, and a 
good deal of disturbance took place under their noses which they 
could not put a stop to. It was at this time that President 
Hayes decided to withdraw the garrisons which had hitherto 
been posted in the Southern States, and to give the moderate 
Southern politicians, who had everywhere come to the front, a fuir 
chance of carrying out in good faith the constitutional amendments, 
and bringing about a moral and political instead of a mere mili- 
tary restoration of the Union. He was probably well aware that 
the result must be to restore the Southern Democrats to power, and 
deliberately preferred to let South Carolina pass under the govern- 
ment of the moderate Wade Hampton, rather than abet a continuance 
of the struggle. Certainly that was the immediate effect of the 
withdrawal of the troops. I believe the question never was formaily 
decided at all; but as soon as the United States troops went, the 
Democrats being evidently the strongest physically, the other party 
collapsed, and Wade Hampton quietly assumed the government with- 
out further dispute. 

It is marvellous, under the circumstances, that there has been 
so little of armed collision in the Southern States; for, after 
all, the so-called United States garrisons were mere detach- 
ments at a few places, carrying with them the moral power of 
the United States Government, but nothing more. Very many 
of the blacks were armed and taught to fight during the war. 
There has been no attempt at any general disarmament of the 
Southern States; on the contrary, the Constitution insures to all 
citizens the right to poseess arms, and all are entitled to serve, if 
they will, in the National Militia of each State. At one time arms 
were very freely distributed, and very large numbers of the blacks 
belonged to the popular military force which it was sought to esta- 
blish under the name of “ National Guards ;” but the regiments 80 
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formed were very ragged and irregular indeed, and on the ground 
(fairly enough established) of total inefficiency their arms were 
taken from them, and the State-armed Militia was confined to the 
companies which came up toa moderate standard of efficiency—a 
practice consonant enough with that of other States of the Union. 

The Negroes have a good deal of military zeal, and in many of the 
larger towns they have very creditable Volunteer Militia Companies, 
sometimes, I am told, a good deal better drilled and more efficient 
than the white companies; but they are required to provide their own 
uniforms and incur expenses which the rural Negroes cannot afford. 
And so it happens that the black militia are, on the whole, small in 
number compared with the whites. Moreover, in some States, and 
South Carolina is one of them, the whites have rifle-clubsy outside 
and beyond the recognised and inspected militia, which constitute, 
in fact, a sort of armed political organization. Between militia and 
rifle-clubs and volunteer artillery they can always make a show of 
armed force, and indulge in an amount of cannon-firing and so on, 
which is not encouraging to opponents of weak nerves. 

For much that was done in troubled times, and much that has been 
done since (to which I shall come presently), the excuse is that the 
Carpet-bag rule was so utterly detestable, wicked, and impossible 
that it was an absolute necessity to get rid of it by fair means or 
foul. I have then sought to learn what are the terrible things 
suffered under this rule. There seemed to be a general agreement 
that very great abuses did exist under it, and before I went South I 
certainly expected to find that the Southern States had been for a 
time a sort of Pandemonium in which a white man could hardly live. 
Yet it certainly was not so. I have said that the Republican State 
Governments made no attack on the rights of property, and I have 
been able to discuss the whole labour and land question without 
having occasion to allude to political events as a very disturbing 
influence. It is in truth marvellous how well the parties to indus- 
trial questions were able to settle them, while there was so great 
political unsettlement. When I went to South Carolina I thought 
that there at least I must find great social disturbances, and in South 
Carolina I went to the county of Beaufort, the blackest part of 
the State in point of population, and that in which black rule has 
been most complete and has lasted longest. It has the reputation of 
being a sort of black paradise, and, per contra, I rather expected a 
sort of white hell. There I thought I should see a rough Liberia 
where the blacks ruled roughshod over the whites. To my great 
surprise I found exactly the contrary. At no place that I have seen 
are the relations of the two races better and more peaceable. It is 
true that many of the whites have suffered very greatly from the 
war, and from the tax-sales by United States authority to which I 
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have before alluded, and I am afraid that there are numerous cases 
of poverty and sad reverse of fortune among them ; but that comes of 
the war which is past. Those whose fortunes or professions have in 
any degree survived have nothing serious to complain of. The 
town of Beaufort is a favourite summer resort for white families 
from the interior. All the best houses are in the occupation of the 
whites—almost all the trades, professions, and leading occupations. 
White girls go about as freely and pleasantly as if no black had ever 
been in power. Here the blacks still control the elections and send 
their representatives to the State Assembly ; but though they elect 
to the county and municipal offices, they by no means elect blacks 
only. Many whites hold office, and I heard no complaint of colour 
difficulties in the local administration. The country about is partly 
the land on which black proprietor-farmers have been settled with 
white traders, teachers, &c., in the successful manner which I have 
already described ; partly similar lands of white proprietors who let 
them out and manage amicably with a black tenantry; partly rice 
plantations, which, on account of the works of protection and 
irrigation required, are worked in large farms by hired labour; 
partly the land and water in which the phosphates before alluded 
to are found; partly forest and sand-hills; but whatever the 
tenures and circumstances, I say emphatically that nowhere are 
the relations between blacks and whites better, and nowhere does 
a traveller see fewer signs that political difficulties have been fatal to 
settlement. 

* Well, then,” I have gone on to ask, “did the black Legislatures 
make bad laws?” My informants could not say that they did. In 
truth, though many of the Carpet-baggers were in some sense the 
scum of the Northern armies, the leading spirits among them seem to 
have been men of decided education and ability, and the work done 
under their direction, and a good deal adapted from Northern models, 
is not at all below the average of American State legislation. What, 
then, is the practical evil of which complaint is made? The answer 
is summed up in the one word, corruption. It is alleged that 
under Carpet-bag rule the most monstrous and inconceivable corrup- 
tion was all but universal, and that not only were the available 
public funds made away with, but the States were burdened with 
terrible debts by those who pretended to represent them, so as to 
have brought them to the brink of insolvency. I believe there can 
be no doubt at all that a great deal of corruption did prevail, much 
more than the ordinary measure of American corruption; it was 
inevitable that it should be so under the circumstances, but to what 
degree it was so, it is very difficult to tell. The fact is, that there is 
no denying that corruption does to some degree exist in American 
politics, and is not confined to the South, If we are to believe the 
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common language of Americans themselves, and have regard to their 
opinions of the motives and character of “ politicians,” their every- 
day accusations, and the staple of their caricatures and farces, this 
corruption must be very widespread indeed. On the other hand, 
I am inclined to suppose that such accusations are the ordinary form 
of throwing dirt at any man who is in disgrace, and that while some 
are true a good many are not well founded. Of course I am not 
qualified to speak with any confidence, but the general impression I 
have brought away is, that, as the leading men in America seem to 
be constantly oscillating between high political office and the manage- 
ment of railways, life insurance companies, and other joint-stock 
undertakings, many of them have carried into politics what I may 
call joint-stock morals, and are no better and no worse than our own 
directors. All the Carpet-bag Governors are as a matter of course 
accused of the grossest personal corruption ; and as soon as they fall 
from power, it is almost a necessity that they should fly from criminal 
prosecutions instituted in the local courts under circumstances which 
give little security for a fair trial. Several Democrats of high position 
in Georgia have assured me they believe that the Northern gentleman 
of good antecedents, formerly Governor there, was innocent of the 
things of which he was accused; in fact, I believe he came back, 
stood his trial, and was acquitted. In South Carolina I was given 
the report of the Committee of Investigation disclosing terrible 
things, and said to be most impartial and conclusive. The general 
result was to leave on one’s mind the belief that undoubtedly a very 
great deal of pilfering and corruption had gone on, but the tone of 
the report was far too much that of an indictment, rather than of a 
judgment, to satisfy me that it could be safely accepted in block. 
The Governor of Massachusetts has refused to render up the ex- 
Governor, who asserts his innocence and his readiness to stand his 
trial if a fair trial be assured. 

As regards the State debts, I believe those shown to be fraudulent 
and unjustifiable have been repudiated long ago, and the Southern 
States having also had the advantage of writing off all debts 
incurred during the war, I understand that by far the greater por- 
tion of their existing debts were incurred before the war. The debts 
which Virginia and North Carolina find it necessary to “ adjust,” 
were, I am told, very largely incurred for somewhat reckless sub- 
ventions to railways and other public works. But the railways at 
any rate exist, and are the making of the country. In South 
Carolina the whole debt is not large—only, I think, about one and a 
half millions sterling, all told. On the whole, then, I am inclined 
to believe that the period of Carpet-bag rule was rather a scandal 
than a very permanent injury. The black men used their victory 
with moderation, although the women were sometimes dangerous, 
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and there was more pilfering than plunder on a scale permanently to 
cripple the State. 

To return to the history of South Carolina. After the with- 
drawal of the United States troops, the Carpet-baggers were entirely 
routed and put to flight, and Wade Hampton assumed the w.- 
disputed government. He has certainly had much success. His 
party claim, I believe with justice, that he has done much to 
restore the finances, promote education, and protect blacks and 
whites in the exercise of peaceful callings. As regards political 
matters, his policy amounts, I think, to this ;—it is in effect said to 
the blacks: “If you will accept the present régime, follow us, and 
vote Democratic, we will receive you, cherish you, and give you a 
reasonable share of representation, local office, &e.; but there shall 
be nothing for those who persist in voting Republican.” Some of 
them accept these terms, but to vote Democratic is the one thing 
which the great majority will not do. They may be on excellent 
terms with white men with whom they have relations, will follow 
them and be guided by them in everything else, but they have 
sufficient independence to hold out on that point of voting, even 
when they have lost their white leaders and are quite left to them- 
selves. They know that they owe their freedom to the Republicans, 
and it is to them a sort of religion to vote Republican. I think it 
was in Georgia (where they have not held out so stoutly) that, 
talking to a small black farmer, an ex-slave, as to the situation, | 
asked him about the black vote. ‘ Well,” he said, ‘some wote 
straight, and some don’t ; some is ’suaded and some is paid, but I wote 
according to my principles, and my principles is Republican.” In 
South Carolina that is the view of the great body of the blacks, as 
the Democrats fully admit. Stories are told of personal dependants 
of the present Governor, who owe everything to him and would do 
anything else in the world for him, but who will yet openly vote 
against him. Such, then, was the state of things when the elections 
of November, 1878, came on. 

It seemed to be well known beforehand that the Democrats were 
determined to win everything in the South. It was said to bea 
necessity finally to emancipate a// the States from the scandal of 
black and Carpet-bag rule, and so far one could not but sympathise 
with the feeling; but so much had been already achieved, and there 
was not the least risk of a reaction. On the contrary, the power of 
the native whites was thoroughly re-established. In South Carolina 
Wade Hampton’s re-election was not opposed, and there was no 
question whatever that by moderate means the Democrats could 
retain a very decided majority in the State Legislature. But they 
were not content with this; they aimed at an absolute possession of 
everything, leaving no representation to their opponents at all, and 
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especially at a “ solid South,” in the United States Congress. “They 
are determined to win,” I was told. ‘They will get the votes by 
fair means, if they can, and if not I am sorry to say they will steal 
’em.”” And that is just what was done in South Carolina. 

‘fo understand what took place, we must look at the election law 
prevailing in the United States. It seems to me that if the law had 
been designed to facilitate fraud, make detection difficult, and render 
the settlement of disputed elections impossible, it could not have 
been more skilfully devised. There is something to be said for open 
voting and something for a well-managed ballot, but the pretended 
ballot of the United States seems to combine all the evils of both 
systems. It may be just possible for an independent man connected 
with no party, who manages the thing skilfully, to conceal his vote ; 
but if he consents to make it known, there can be, and in practice 
there is, no secrecy whatever. There are no official ballot-papers, 
numbered and checked so as to be afterwards traced, as with us; 
every man may deposit in the box any ballot-paper he chooses, 
written or printed in whatever form he chooses. In practice, voters 
use papers in a particular form supplied by their own party, so that 
there can be no mistake which way they vote. There being no 
means of identifying the papers so cast, everything depends 
on the honesty and fair dealing of those who have the official 
management of the polls. In all things the executive Government 
has much greater power in America than with us, and the party 
which has the executive power has also the control of the ballot- 
boxes. They appoint returning boards and election managers at 
each polling-place, who, when party spirit runs high, are in the 
interest of the dominant majority. This was carried to an excess in 
South Carolina during the recent elections. The United States 
officers are entitled to take certain precautions to see that the United 
States election law is fairly carried out, but they could only be 
present at the principal places, and sent very subordinate agents to 
the other polling-places, where they were hustled and treated with 
no respect whatever. Under these conditions the elections were held 
in South Carolina. 

There is a remarkable frankness and openness in speaking of the 
way in which things were managed, and I believe I violate no confi- 
dences, because there was no whispering or confidence about it. 
There was not a very great amount of violence or intimidation. 
Some Republican meetings were violently interfered with before the 
election, and on the day of the election there was at some places a 
certain amount of galloping about, firing guns, and such-like demon- 
stration by men in red shirts; but any intimidation used was rather 
moral than physical. In all districts where the parties in any degree 
approach equality, perhaps there would be no very strong grounds 
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for disputing the victory of the Democrats. It is in the lower 
districts, where the Republicans are admittedly in an immense 
majority, that great Democratic majorities were obtained by the 
simple process of what is called “ stuffing the ballot-boxes.”’ For this 
purpose the Democrats used ballot-papers of the thinnest possible 
tissue-paper, such that a number of them can be packed inside of one 
larger paper and shaken out as they are dropped into the box. These 
papers were freely handed about; they were shown to me, and I 
brought away specimens of them. I never heard a suggestion that 
these extraordinary little gossamer-web things were designed for any 
other purpose than that of fraud. Of course the result of sucha 
system was that there were many more ballot-papers in the box than 
voters. At one place in the Charleston district where not above one 
thousand persons voted, there were found, I believe, three thousand 
five hundred papers in the box. In such case the practice (whether 
justified by law or not, I know not) is that the election managers 
blindfold a man, who draws out and destroys the number of papers in 
excess of the voters. Of course he takes care to draw out the thick 
papers of the opposite party, and to leave in the thin papers of his 
own party; so when the process is completed, the Democrats are 
found to be in a great majority, and the return is so made by the 
returning board. There are some other grounds of complaint. In 
some of the black districts the number of polling-places has been so 
reduced that it is impossible for all who wish to poll to do so in the 
time allowed. At one or two places the ballot-boxes were stolen and 
carried off. At one place of which I have personal knowledge the 
appointed election managers simply kept out of the way, and had no 
poll at all. Hundreds of blacks who came to vote were told they 
must go elsewhere, when it was too late todo so. In short, I have 
no hesitation in saying, as matter within my own knowledge, that if 
these elections had taken place in England, there were irregularities 
which must have vitiated them before an election judge a hundred 
times over. 

The result of these elections was that, except in the single county 
of Beaufort, not one Republican or Independent was returned to 
the State Legislature, nor, I believe, was a single office-bearer of 
those persuasions elected. The dominant party took everything, 
and the Republican members of Congress were all ejected. South 
Carolina returns a solid Democratic representation to the next Con- 
gress. 

I have throughout, on the spot as I do now, expressed the opinion 
that there is no excuse whatever for the lengths to which the triumph 
of the Democrats has been pushed. Granting that they were fairly 
justified in vigorous measures to give them the control of the gover- 
ment and legislature, and that they were in a position thus to obtain 
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a good working majority, there could be no reason for unfairly 
depriving their opponents of a certain representation. It was bad 
policy too, for the things that have been done have roused the indig- 
nation of the North, and it is believed that the somewhat unexpected 
Republican successes in the North were in great degree due to the 
feeling excited by the unfair attempts to make a solid South. Perhaps, 
for the time, it may not be a matter of the very first importance 
whether the Democrats have only a good majority in the Southern 
State Legislatures, or almost the whole representation; but in the 
present state of parties in Congress two or three seats, or say in- 
cluding Louisiana and Florida, half-a-dozen seats, won by extreme 
and palpable irregularities and fraud, make a great difference ; and 
the question of these elections raises very large and difficult issues. 
Not only are nearly balanced parties much affected, but in case of a 
struggle over the next Presidential election, these votes might just 
turn the scale; and the question whether there is any remedy prac- 
tically available to redress wrongs which are I may almost say 
admitted, puts in issue the wider question whether the 15th 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, securing equal elec- 
toral rights to the blacks, is really to be enforced, or whether it may 
be set aside in practice by the action of individual States. Is, in 
fact, the settlement at the end of the war to be maintained or sur- 
rendered? The excuse made by the Southern whites for their pro- 
ceedings is that throughout the United States elections are not pure 
and free from fraud ; that there has been as much of it in New York 
asin the South; that the laws admitting of such things were made 
by their enemies to crush them; that the Presidency was “stolen” 
from them by fraud ; and that they are justified in reprisals. I have 
no doubt that it is an absolute necessity that the election laws should 
be improved. But besides this there is need of a final laying of 
the issue between North and South, depending on a due execution of 
the war settlement. To see how this stands we must glance at the 
relations between the United States and the States of the Union as 
things now exist. 

When the United States Constitution was originally framed, after 
the revolutionary war, there was much need of union and much 
necessity for taxation, for which it provided the means. But as 
time passed, and the condition of the States rose with peace and 
prosperity, the external customs revenue sufficed, and more than 
sufficed, for all common purposes. No internal revenue was raised 
for the general government, and scarcely any interference of any 
kind was exercised. We who are accustomed to speak of the United 
States as one country, hardly realise how entirely as respects internal 
affairs the Union was, and for most purposes still is, not one country, 
but a league of many countries. The domestic administration is 
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peculiar to each State, and under no common control whatever. 
The United States courts of the original Constitution were few, and 
confined in practice to larger matters. As I heard a Democratic 
orator say, with truth I believe, “ You hardly knew that there was 
a United States Government, except when you went to the Post- 
office for your letters.” 

After the war the clauses providing for the abolition of slavery 
and the equality of race and class were the only amendments which 
it was necessary to introduce into the Constitution; but, neverthe- 
less, there was in addition a very great practical change carried out 
under provisions of the old Constitution, which had long been almost 
dormant. The great debt rendered necessary a heavy taxation, and 
an entirely new system of internal revenue was put in force ; whiskey, 
tobacco, and some other things, being subjected to a heavy excise 
duty to the general government, which rendered necessary a strong 
executive control by United States officers in every corner of the 
United States. Both revenue questions, and many other questions 
raised by the events of the war, necessitated a great extension of the 
United States Courts, and brought them as it were to every man’s door. 
These, and some other changes, were common to all the States. In the 
South there was further required some measure of precaution to give 
effect to the changes affecting the blacks. Besides the military occu- 
pation, for a time, the central legislature was empowered to pass laws 
to give effect to the new electoral equality, and to station officers to 
watch the working of those laws. Under these laws the central authority 
has in theory power to deal with the election abuses which I have 
mentioned ; but in practice it is not so easy. Like our Parliament, 
Congress can deal with disputed elections to its own body, and when 
the new Congress meets some months hence, some of these elections 
will no doubt be brought before it; but it will require a great exer- 
cise of virtue-on the part of Democratic members to do a justice which 
will convert their narrow majority into a narrow minority. Mean- 
time the President may prosecute in the United States Courts those 
who have broken the election laws. But the first difficulty is that, 
as such actions will be resisted by every means, the conduct of the 
prosecutions will be very expensive; and they cannot be carried 
through without an appropriation for the purpose by a House in 
which the Democrats have the majority. Then the local people 
resist in another way: as fast as prosecutions are instituted, the 
United States subordinate officers are arrested and dragged before 
the local State magistrates on all sorts of charges; and the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution are arrested for perjury and committed 
for trial before the local State Courts. The President is much urged 
to vigorous and decisive action, but his position is very difficult. 
Apparently a Committee of Congress to inquire into electoral abuses 
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has been appointed, but the terms of reference seem to be so wide 
that it may be difficult to bring it to a practical issue. 

There never can be peace, quiet, and safety in the United States 
till a mode of settling disputed elections is arranged, and this ques- 
tion of the black vote is definitively laid at rest. There is a curious 
cross of opinion and interest on this latter question. Before the war, 
the blacks having no votes, the electoral representation of the South 
was diminished on that ground. Since all have had votes, the South 
has a full representation according to population, and thus sends 
many more members to Congress than ever it did before; and so an 
almost solid South having been returned on the Democratic side, 
it curiously happens that the very measure of enfranchising the 
Negroes, which was expected to have an opposite effect, has now given 
the Southern Democrats greatly increased power. Seeing this, and 
the difficulty of dealing with the question, some of the Northerners 
have inclined to settle the matter by disfranchising the blacks and 
diminishing the representation in proportion ; but this the Southern- 
ers stoutly resist. They say, “ You gave the blacks votes, and now 
they shall not be deprived of them.” In truth, disfranchisement 
cannot now be the remedy. I venture to agree with those thoughtful 
Northern statesmen who say that, whatever temporary inconveniences 
may attend the policy, deliberately adopted it must be adhered to: 
for, they say, under our political system the only security that every 
class shall be fairly treated is that they should have votes. They 
instance the case of the Chinese in California, who, in their view, are 
unfairly treated because they have no votes. A man, they say, who 
has a vote, even if he carries no weight now, is sure to be courted by 
some party sooner or later. The whites must have divisions among 
themselves, and then they will be civil to the blacks. I think the 
experience of our own colonies is entirely in favour of this view. 
Unrepresented blacks, and other unrepresented classes, are always 
liable to be treated unfairly under labour laws, vagrant laws, and 
revenue laws. I am told that in the interval between the war and 
the adoption of the black-vote clause of the Constitution, some of the 
Southern legislatures showed a disposition to adopt similar laws, and 
though they now are honestly free from such ideas, such proposals 
would probably spring up again if the blacks were not represented. 

It must be remembered that the Constitution of the United States 
imposes no obligation whatever to give universal suffrage to all 
blacks ; all that is required is that there shall be the same rule for 
black and white. The Southern States are perfectly at liberty to 
Impose any general property qualification, household qualification, 
or anything else they please—they might very well impose an 
education qualification such as exists in Massachusetts to this day. 
With this exception in Massachusetts, however, universal manhood 
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suffrage has, I think, become a sort of custom of all the States, and 
perhaps they would find it difficult to depart from it. 

What makes it most especially desirable that the question of the 
black vote should be settled is that in reality there are no other 
great questions whatever to divide North and South, or black and 
white. Such is the conclusion to which I have come after very care- 
ful inquiry. 

Free trade is no longer a question between North and South 
—in fact, if the truth must be told, it is not now a question in 
the United States at all. The system is to disarm opposition by 
protecting everything and everybody. The sugar and rice of the 
South are protected to conciliate the South. Dwelling on the good 
management of Georgia a man of position said to me, “ Look at 
Georgia ; instead of talking nonsense about free trade they have gone 
in manfully, established most successful cotton manufactures, and 
taken the benefit of protection.” 

Well, then, there is the more burning question, lately the Green- 
back question, still the question of enhanced debts and depreciated 
credits, or of cheap silver dollars against dear gold dollars; that 
question may be very exciting indeed, but it is also not one in 
which the dividing lines will lie between North’ and South, or 
black and white. True, the Southerners owe a good deal of money 
and want cheap money very badly; but the strong movement in 
that direction came not from the South, but from Northern agri- 
cultural Maine and rich manufacturing Massachusetts. So far from 
this being a question in which the black vote is dangerous, the fact 
is that the blacks have divided most impartially on the subject, and 
it has more than anything else given promise of a new political 
shuffling of the cards, after which there will be no longer black and 
white sides, but a wholesome intermixture. 

It is true that the old question of State rights as against centrali- 
sation is now an active factor in American politics; but, so far as I 
have been able to learn, the present vitality of the question entirely 
hinges on the disputed black vote. All else that has resulted from 
the war the Southerners have honestly and fully accepted. Most of 
the States have accepted even the black vote and made the best of 
it. There is no rancour and no secessional spirit left. The temper 
of the South is for the most part admirable. But two or three States 
still maintain the struggle as regards the free exercise of the black 
vote. It is that and that only which raises the question of coercion, 
irritates the North, and leads to talk of the return of the “‘ man on 
horseback.” If that were out of the way I can discern nothing in 
regard to which the South has any greater interest in the mainte- 
nance of State rights than the North and West. All would no doubt 
be glad to be rid of Federal taxation and the interference of Federal 
officers. The North and West would enjoy cheap tobacco just as 
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much as the South. If it could be so arranged, all the States would 
equally be most glad to appropriate the drink revenue to their 
own purposes, and so diminish the weight of direct taxation (for 
State and local purposes) ef which they complain. In no other 
respect is there question of infringing the State rights of domestic 
legislation and management in the South more than anywhere else. 
It was slavery that raised the question of State rights and brought 
on the war ; it is this seguela of slavery that keeps the question alive. 


Tue Cast Question. 

There is one more view in which we must look at the question of 
black and white; I mean the separation of the people of America 
into two castes, which is becoming more pronounced than ever. 
Since the North has insisted that the blacks should be admitted to 
political equality, neither North nor South has made any movement 
whatever towards admitting them to social equality; in fact, the 
movement has been rather the other way. <A certain friendly fami- 
liarity and association was possible and common, more especially in 
the South, when the parties met on acknowledged terms of supe- 
riority and inferiority. Now the whites assert their superiority by 
social exclusion, and the blacks themselves, unwilling to accept 
the old situation in social matters, have much withdrawn themselves 
from associating with the whites on occasions which formerly 
brought the two races together. This is particularly noticeable in 
the churches. I am told that in former days almost every church 
had a recognised black quarter; now the black churches are almost 
entirely separate from the white churches. It was not unnatural 
that this should have happened at first, but one might have hoped 
that prejudices would have been gradually got over. After all it is 
only matter of habit and custom, and that such a habit can be very 
completely overcome is shown by the case of the public conveyances, 
especially the tramway cars so universal in America. I believe it is 
not long since no black could venture to intrude himself among 
whites. Now the habit has been established, and the humblest 
black rides with the proudest white on terms of perfect equality, 
and without the smallest symptom of malice or dislike on cither side. 
I was, I confess, surprised to see how completely this is the case ; 
even an English Radical is a little taken aback at first. 

There is generally no bad feeling or incivility attending the 
caste separation; on the contrary, I saw nothing but good-feeling 
and good-temper in the daily relation between the classes ; only, 
like separate Hindoo castes, they do not intermarry, or worship, 
or eat together. I fear there is not at present much appearance of 
any abatement of this caste feeling; it is maintained and perpe- 
tuated by the separation of the children in the public schools. It 
has become almost the universal rule of the United States that none 
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of the schools, high or low, are common to the two races; the 
whites have their schools, and the blacks have their schools, but 
there is no intermixture. The question was, I believe, much 
debated, and in some States it was not settled without much 
difficulty ; but I understand that the general feeling of the blacks 
themselves was in favour of separate schools; they hardly felt that 
their children could hold their own against the prejudices of the 
whites, if they were obliged to go to the white schools, and they pre- 
ferred to have public schools established for their special benefit. This 
is now the case wherever the blacks are sufficiently numerous ; and the 
separation is complete in the higher schools and colleges as well as 
in the lower schools, The curious part of it to the eye of a stranger 
is the effect on children really white but tainted with some heredity 
of black blood. One sees some extremely fair children, sometimes 
fairer than the average of white children, among the ebony, woolly- 
headed Negroes ; it seems hard, but when one says that, one is told 
that they are entirely accustomed to be so treated and do not feel it. 
It is hardly to be expected that children brought up in ideas of 
caste will readily get rid of them when they grow up. Just like 
Hindoos, they maintain the separation in some things, but not in 
others. In many places I saw white and black children running 
freely about in one another’s houses, and apparently on very good 
terms ; but still they know where to draw the line. In India we 
have managed to bring the different castes together in the same 
schools; but it is not so in America. 

We must, then, accept the caste system asa fact. I won’t here 
discuss the advantages or disadvantages of its complete abolition, to 
the extent of permitting what is called miscegenation. It has, I 
believe, been suggested that fcrty millions of somewhat nervous and 
over-energetic American whites, in danger of wearing out their 
physique as the sharp sword wears out the scabbard, might be im- 
proved by the small amalgam of four millions of easy-tempered, light- 
hearted blacks, in the formation of a people of the future, fitted 
permanently to thrive in the soil and climate of America: but the 
most pronounced philo-Negro in the Northern States would recoil 
from such an idea, so we need not mention it. Christianity may 
effect much to bring the races together, but not quite that for the 
present. As it is, inter-marriage is now positively prohibited by 
law in most of the States—an extraordinary state of things among @ 
people putting the equality of man at the head of all their Constitu- 
tions! Another suggestion much more frequently, and, indeed, 
quite persistently made by very many people‘ is, that the races 
remaining separate, it is not the whites but the blacks who will 
die out. ‘They cannot take care of themselves,” it is said ; “ they 
can neither take care of their children, nor manage themselves in sick- 
ness, nor bring themselves to sanitary laws and habits, now that the 
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benevolent eye of the slave-owner is withdrawn. It is a mere matter 
of time; they must die out in the end.” It is really quite surprising 
how seriously this is said, when it is so directly contrary to fact. 
No doubt in the terrible disturbance and unsettlement due to the 
war, there was much Negro suffering and a good deal of Negro 
mortality in many places, and even yet the increase of the coloured 
population is probably not so rapid as it was in the days of skilful 
and careful slave-breeding, or as it will be when the Negro family 
system is better established, and the Negro population is more 
settled and independent. But all statistical figures available show 
that wherever a new census has been taken, it is fuund that the 
Negroes are not diminishing, but increasing more or less fast. It is 
patent to the eye that they are not a people who have the least 
intention of dying out; on the contrary, there seems every prospect 
that as they settle down they will multiply with great rapidity, and 
will supply the population still so much wanting properly to occupy 
the Southern States. They are an inevitable fact, and it is incum- 
bent on every well-wisher of America to make the best of them, 
instead of supposing that Heaven will remove the difficulty. 

To me, accustomed to see great communities in India, where 
varieties of caste do not interfere with union in a common social 
system, where, on the contrary, caste but represents a variety of 
occupations and functions in that system, the existence of two castes 
in America does not seem to present any insuperable obstacle to well- 
being. In an Indian village there may be, and generally is, a caste 
of proprietors, a caste of herdsmen, a caste of labourers, a caste of 
money-lenders and shopkeepers, a caste of blacksmiths, and a caste 
of carpenters, who all live very well together, and support one another 
by each contributing their functions to the village existence. It is 
hard, then, if in the United States two castes cannot co-exist, supposing 
that means of amalgamating them are not found. No doubt it does 
seem cruel that no black or mulatto of the highest merit can overstep 
the line which condemns him to a society socially inferior. But very 
much is open to such a man; there is a great black population 
among whom he may fulfil great functions. Till the blacks of the 
South are able to find among their own race professional men, 
merchants, traders, and other occupants of the higher places now 
almost entirely monopolized by the whites, it cannot be said that a 
coloured man fitted to rise has no field in which he may do so. 

My own view, then, is extremely sanguine. I cannot see why 
the black difficulty in America should not be settled, and well 
settled, and why this great people should not retain among them 
a settled, industrious, and progressive coloured population, fitted to 
fill the portions of the country not adapted for the white race, and 
there to contribute to the wealth, the greatness, and the resources 
of the common country. G. CampBELL. 





THE BRIGHT CLAUSES OF THE IRISH LAND ACT: 


A SuppreMentary Pea ror Prasant Proprietors. 


PEASANT proprietors are rarely met with in any part of Great 
Britain, and arc, indeed, almost non-existent in its northern divi- 
sion; but in the southern, few as they are there also, they are still 
many times more numerous than in the sister island. In 1870, out 
of some 20,000 owners among whom the whole of agricultural 
Treland—an area of more than 20 millions of acres—was divided, 
the number possessing more than one and less than 50 acres, or 21 
acres each on an average, was but 5,827, of whom, too, many let 
their land instead of themselves cultivating it; so that, if by peasant 
proprietors are to be understood tillers of their own fields, the number 
of Irishmen who could properly be so designated was so infinitesi- 
mally small, as to render only more conspicuous the absence of any- 
thing deserving to be called a class of such proprietors. Now, on 
this side of St. George’s Channel there is something more, albeit not 
much, of the same kind to boast of. In England, out of about 
150,000 fortunate participants in the ownership of 27 millions of 
cultivable acres, about 70,000 are owners of less than 50 acres each, a 
number which, after due deduction for proprietors of villas and 
cottages of gentility, seems to represent a sprinkling of genuine 
yeomen perceptibly denser than can be found in Ireland. But if 
England and Ireland be compared, not with each other, but with the 
Channel Islands, or with almost any part of continental Europe, the 
contrast presented becomes very striking. In Guernsey, the maxi- 
mum size of an estate is very little, if at all, more than 50, or in 
Jersey, than 100 acres. In France, the present number of land- 
owners cannot by the most niggard computation be reduced below 
4 millions, and two-thirds of the entire country are now occupied by 
peasant properties. In Flanders and some other Belgian provinces 
the proportion of such properties is equally great; in Switzerland 
still greater; and very great also in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and Russia. In the two last-mentioned countries their 
multiplication has been promoted by direct governmental action ; the 
names of Maria Theresa and her son Joseph being inseparably con- 
nected with the first onslaught against serfage in Austria, and 
those of Stein and Hardenberg with its final subversion in Prussia; 
while the recent transformation, from serfs into freeholders, of the 
main body of the Russian people, must needs, if Fame have any 
sense of justice, secure to the reigning Czar Alexander a like glorious 
immortality. 
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Emulous, perhaps, of these illustrious examples, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry ventured on some cautious steps in the same direction. 
They had, doubtless, observed that wherever peasant proprietors 
abound, there is a corresponding absence of certain ugly symptoms 
with which one or other of the two chief British Islands has jong 
been familiar; that there is not regularly every winter a general 
pauperization of rural labourers; that there are no wholesale evic- 
tions of desperate tenants, no associations for the assassination of 
landlords, no rick-burnings, no cattle-houghings; that the sorest 
agricultural distress seldom or never takes the form of agrarian riot ; 
and they resolved on trying to determine, by actual experiment, 
whether conveyance of proprietary rights to some moderate propor- 
tion of the Irish peasantry might not inoculate the whole mass with 
that respect for property which the possession of property naturally 
begets. Accordingly, the Commission created under the Irish Church: 
Act of 1869 was required, in disposing of the Church lands, to offer 
the privilege of pre-emption to the occupying tenants, and was em- 
powered, if the offer were accepted, to leave three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, together with interest thereon at four per cent., 
payable in sixty-four half-yearly instalments. Again, by clauses 
introduced by Mr. Bright into the-Irish Land Act of 1870, the 
Landed Estates Court was directed, while dealing with properties 
brought within its jurisdiction, to facilitate, so far as possible, con- 
sistently with due regard to the interests of the owners, the purchase 
by tenants of their respective holdings; while the Board of Public 
Works was empowered to advance, by way of mortgage on the hold- 
ings so purchased, two-thirds of the purchase money, conditionally 
on its being paid, together with interest at 3} per cent., in seventy 
half-yearly instalments. The first of these arrangements has operated 
very successfully. The total extent of land at the disposal of the 
Church Commissioners was 108,000 acres, representing an annual 
rental of £95,430, and a selling value of about £2,200,000, and was 
divided into 8,432 holdings, whereof about 4,000, exclusive of some 
500 mere house properties or labourers’ cabins, have been sold to 
bona-fide tenants, and about 1,800 to outsiders, about 2,200 still 
remaining undisposed of. On the other hand, the Bright clauses of 
the Land Act have hitherto been a nearly complete failure. Although 
during the six years ending with 1876, property representing a fee 
simple value of £5,872,000, and an annual rental of £250,000, paid 
by about 11,500 tenants, was sold by the Landed Estates Court, 
only 605, or rather more than 5 per cent., of the tenants purchased, 
instead of 75 per cent. under the Church Act. Out of the million 
sterling which the Treasury has been authorised to advance to 
tenants, only about £400,000 had been advanced up to March of last 
year. 
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Struck by so wide a difference in the results of two enactments 
aiming at one self-same object, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. for Read- 
ing, well known for his intelligent and energetic advocacy of the 
public interest in all questions terriennes recently agitated, obtained 
in 1877 a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into its causes ; and 
the fruits of the Committee’s labours during two successive sessions 
have since appeared in the form of a brace of blue-books. The ex- 
planation sought for was not far to seek, and may toa great extent 
be summed up thus: That whereas the Church Commissioners took 
great pains to enable an ignorant peasantry to understand and ap- 
preciate the facilities placed within their reach, the Landed Estates 

Jourt deemed itself to be adequately carrying out the intentions of 
Parliament in leaving the peasantry to discover for themselves the 
nature and value of those facilities. When the Commissioners first 
began to put up the Church lands for sale, they found that the 
tenants were not generally prepared to take advantage of the offers 
made to them; many so completely misconstruing them as to imagine 
that the purchase money demanded would only secure a perpetual 
lease, and that the rent would still remain payable for ever; while 
even the more enlightened few were appalled by the legal techni- 
calities and expenses which they expected to have to encounter if 
they took the initiative in negotiating for the purchase of their farms. 
The Commissioners, therefore, arranged that the initiative should be 
taken for them, and that everything should be made easy for them. 
No Church tenant is under the necessity, so terrible to an illi- 
terate man, of writing a letter. In every case a fair price is put 
upon the farm, an offer of which, accompanied by clear printed 
instructions what to do, is then made to the farmer, who has only to 
write, or get written for him, from one to six words on a printed 
form, to sign his name or affix his mark, and to provide within three 
months one-fourth of the purchase money, and the thing is done. 
A simple form of conveyance and mortgage, whereby the cost of the 
transaction is reduced to a minimum, is executed, and the rent- 
paying tenant is at once transformed into a landed proprietor. 
Moreover, the Commissioners, although as a rule prohibiting sub- 
division, placed no restriction on alienation, thus leaving purchasing 
tenants at liberty to borrow, on the security of their newly ac- 
quired freeholds, part of that fourth of the total price which was 
required to be paid immediately. On the other hand, the Landed 
Estates Court issued no notices whatever until two years after 
the passing of the Land Act, and the notice which was then 
at last decided upon did little more than apprise a tenant that if he 
desired to purchase he must, within a specified period, appear in 
person or by attorney before the Court’s Examiner in Dublin, without 
affording him any information as to the terms on which the Board 
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of Works would be prepared to advance a portion of the purchase 
money: Neither was this latter Board more prodigal of advice or 
active aid. On the contrary, it has generally declined to entertain 
any proposal with respect to a farm, a title for which had not been 
derived frem the Estates Court, where the lowest cost of passing an 
entire property through is stated to be £100, and where the total 
costs of sale of portions thereof to tenants range from cleven to 
eighteen per cent. of the price proper. It has uniformly placed the 
most stringent construction on the clauses of the Land Act opposed 
to sub-letting and alienation, and, under instructions from the 
Treasury, has so grudgingly interpreted the clauses respecting ad- 
vances that the advances actually made have in many cases been 
only one-half of the purchase money, instead of the two-thirds on 
which the purchasers had warrantably reckoned. It would, however, 
be most unjust to charge either Court or Board with needless obstruc- 
tiveness in the matter. Both simply acted in conscientious con- 
formity with their sense of duty, holding their primary obligation to 
be, the one that of protecting the interests of the landlords, the 
other that of the State. The Court consequently refrained from 
putting up an estate for sale in lots which, though suitable for the 
tenants, might leave on hand an unsaleable residue, while the Board 
deemed it to be above all things incumbent on them to obtain 
adequate security before consenting to make advances. Still, how- 
ever legitimate the mode of operation adopted, Mr. Lefevre’s Com- 
mittee were almost unanimously of opinion that its effect had been to 
reduce the Bright clauses to a dead letter. It was represented to 
them that, at the present rate of progress, twenty years must elapse 
before the million sterling placed at the disposal of the Treasury for 
the purposes of those clauses will have been distributed as advances 
in aid to tenants, and one thousand years before a sixth part of 
600,000 occupiers of land can be converted into owners, and they 
have come to the conclusion that further legislation is indispensable 
if it be desired to give sensible effect to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature. They consider that the main defect of the law as it stands 
consists in its imposing on the Landed Estates Court the imprac- 
ticable task of reconciling the irreconcilable interests of sellers and 
buyers ; and foremost among their recommendations consequently are 
that the Court be restricted to the function of selling to the best 
advantage such estates as may be offered for sale, but that the Board 
of Works, after being suitably reconstituted, be specially charged 
with the duty of superintending and facilitating the purchase of their 
several farms by the occupying tenants, being intrusted with sufli- 
cient funds for the purpose, with a view to their purchasing estates 
or parts of estates in order to the subsequent sale of the same to such 
of the tenants as, with the aid of advances from the Board, may be 
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able and willing to buy. The Committee further recommend that 
the Board be empowered to advance as much as three-fourths of the 
purchase money, instead of only two-thirds, and likewise, with the 
concurrence of the Estates Court and of the individual landowners 
concerned, to make similar advances to tenants who may be content 
to acquire in perpetuity the fee farm instead of the fee simple of their 
holdings; also that the existing restrictions against alienation or 
assignment of land acquired with the help of the Board’s advances 
be repealed, but that those against subdivision or subletting be 
rigorously maintained. These are the most important of the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, and the remainder of this paper will be employed 
in endeavouring to demonstrate the desirableness of the object which 
their recommendations have in view. 

At the threshold of the inquiry we may be met by an objection to 
any further legislation of the kind suggested, an objection applying 
indeed quite as much to all the past as to any future legislation, viz., 
that it would interfere artificially with arrangements which, accord- 
ing to orthodox political economy, ought to be left to the operation 
of natural laws. To this it might be an adequate reply, if no other 
were forthcoming, that if natural laws, economic or other, be respon- 
sible for the deplorable agrarian anomalies which have made Ireland 
au byword among nations, those laws cannot be entitled to much 
respect ; and that, on the contrary, there would be some consolation 
in perceiving that they are capable of being violated—that art is here, 
as elsewhere, competent to correct the evil tendencies of nature. But 
how stand the facts? What had natural law to do with the sentence 
of abrogation passed early in the seventeenth century by the King’s 
Bench on ancient Irish tenures, tanistry, and the like, out of which 
“lewd customs,” as they were judicially pronounced to be, might 
gradually have been evolved copyholds and freeholds unalogous to 
those into which, in England and the Continent, villein and servile 
tenures have been transformed ? What with the attribution by the 
same authority to the Crown of the fee simple of the entire island, 
and with the adoption by the subsequent Crown grantees of entails 
and primogeniture in lieu of the previous custom of gavelkind? 
What with the wholesale Elizabethan, Stuart, and Cromwellian con- 
fiscations and plantations, and with William and Anne’s penal enact- 
ments against Catholics, whereby the great bulk of the people were 
absolutely debarred from acquiring any rights whatever in the soil; 
or with the almost incredible selfishness and insolence of British 
commercial legislation, which left the whole nation with scarcely any 
industrial resource except that very agriculture which concomitant 
legislation had done its best to render sterile? Surely these enor- 
mities and their consequences were the work, not of natural, but of 
statute law, and he must be a very peculiar economist rand juris- 
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consult who holds it to be unwarrantable for statute law to endeavour 
to repair the mischief which statute law has done. 

In the present instance, at any rate, both politicai economy and 
political philosophy, speaking through the mouths of Mr. Bright, 
a member of the Committee, and of Mr. Vernon, Sir W. H. 
Gregory, Mr. O’Hagan, Professor Baldwin, Judge Flanagan, and 
other witnesses, have tendered widely different advice, part of 
which ought to commend itself in an especial manner to con- 
servatives. Agrarian discontent has been, time out of mind, one 
chief bane of Ireland, where, moreover, agrarian and national dis- 
content are almost synonymous terms. One, and that by far the 
largest, section of the people, may be regarded as divided into two 
hostile camps, one manned by some 20,000 landlords, the other by 
600,000 comparative lacklands—their tenant occupiers — whose 
antagonism to their superiors is very generally embittered by 
differences of race and of religion. As to all questions, therefore, 
connected with the relations between owners and tenants, and, 
indeed, as to all political or social questions whatsoever, tenant 
opinion outweighs proprietary opinion by fifty to one, and out- 
weighs it more particularly where proprietary rights are concerned. 
But what more likely means are there of adjusting the balance 
between the conflicting pretensions of the few and the many, than 
that of augmenting the number of the former and diminishing the 
number of the latter? If 50,000 or 100,000 proprietors were 
added to the 20,000 actually existing, each of the new creations 
would presumably be converted from an assailant into a staunch 
defender of the rights of property; would become a centre of 
loyalty from which the same sentiment would be diffused around—a 
special constable, as it were, on the side of law and order. Nor 
would this salutary change of feeling be confined to the new land- 
owners; for, over and above those in esse, there would be a still 
larger number in posse—farmers and labourers who, seeing how 
many of their fellows had raised themselves in the social scale, would 
naturally aspire to similar elevation, and instead of contesting, would 
be among the foremost to proclaim the validity of rights, in which 
they now might reasonably hope to share. In proportion as the 
peasantry thus became transformed into landowners, actual or 
expectant, they would become reconciled to a constitution which 
had fuvoured and fostered so satisfactory a metamorphosis, and grow 
lukewarm in the cause of Fenianism and Home Rule. Incidental 
advantages, too important to be overlooked, would be that there 
would then be a class, the want of which has long been so grievously 
felt, capable of furnishing jurors proof against the influences of 
agrarian or other agitation, and that with the sense of increased 
security thereupon prevailing, capital would no longer be deterred 
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from industrial investments which, while attracting to themselves 
some of the over-numerous competitors for agricultural employment, 
would yet stimulate agriculture by offering improved markets for 
agricultural produce. 

Already to indulge in these pleasing prognostications may, how- 
ever, be premature, inasmuch as they certainly take for granted a 
good deal which is still sturdily disputed, and which requires to be 
proved before it can serve as a safe basis for deduction. It is 
indispensable to state the grounds for belief that conversion into 
peasant proprietors of some considerable proportion of the Irish 
tenantry would both quict the murmurs of those immediately bene- 
fited, and tend to propitiate the large residue whom it would 
encourage to look forward to similar amelioration. In doing this 
it will be unnecessary to revive the old controversy as to the 
comparative merits and demerits of peasant proprietorship in the 
abstract, which was warmly waged not long ago, but may now 
be treated as virtually settled. The Macculloch school of econo- 
mists, who took the disparaging side of the argument, if not 
absolutely extinct, has but few survivors left, and these are silent, 
at least, if not convinced. No one now continues to malign peasant 
proprietors as lazy sots, too poor to keep either horse or cow, or to 
provide themselves with costlier implements than spade and hoe; 
never draining, and seldom manuring, yet habitually overcropping 
their land, and themselves consuming almost the whole of its scanty 
produce, and leaving next to none for the subsistence of non-agri- 
cultural classes. No one now insists that peasant properties, how- 
ever small at first, must inevitably grow smaller and smaller through 
perpetual subdivision, so that a country infected by them must 
eventually degenerate into a pauper warren, whose teeming swarms 
can attain to no higher vocation than that of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for neighbouring nations wise enough to have 
maintained ancestral landlordism in all its original vigour. Rather 
has every one who, observing for himself, has extended his observa- 
tions far enough, come round to Adam Smith’s opinion that “a 
small proprietor, who knows every part of his little territory, who 
views it with all the affection which property, especially small 
property, naturally inspires, and who, upon that account, takes 
pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally, of 
all improvers, the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most successful.” Everybody knows that what is nowadays regretted 
in France is not the excessive progress but the stationariness of 
population, and that the predicted pauperization of the people has, 
at all events, not prevented them from paying off, within two years 
after the close of a peculiarly desolating war, two hundred millions 
sterling of war indemnity. Every one likewise who knows anything 
of the matter, knows also that not gluttony or drunkenness, but too 
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much self-denial as to meat and drink, is one of the faults of peasant 
proprietors; while whoever chooses to inquire may, among other 
equally pertinent facts, discover that the petty freeholders of the 
Channel Islands extort from the soil, over and above what they and 
their families consume, a surplus of produce for the subsistence of 
other people three times as large per acre as that obtained by the 
tenants of large estates in England. 

Still, although the virtue of peasant proprietorship in congenial 
circumstances be pretty generally admitted, there may be in the 
circumstances of Ireland certain peculiarities adverse to the develop- 
ment of that virtue. Past experience has not much to say as to this 
point, but what little it does say is not particularly encouraging. 
Although, until the Land and Church Acts came into operation, 
there may have been literally no peasant proprietors in the full sense 
of the term, there were a good many specimens of a class closely 
analogous, that, namely, of tenants in perpetuity or quasi perpetuity, 
at fixed rents. Thus, an estate of 23,300 acres at Bellachy, in county 
Derry, was, at different dates in the last century, let on perpetually 
renewable leases to occupiers, originally 219, but subsequently 2,764 
in number, with holdings at present averaging 8 acres each. Early 
in the same century the Limavaddy estate, in the same county, was 
let on similar terms, and at rents merely nominal, to 13 tenants, since 
multiplied into 68. Sir F. Heygate, speaking from personal know- 
ledge, says that most of the owners of these perpetuities are ‘“ noto- 
riously the worst cultivators and in the greatest destitution of any 
in the whole country;” while an equally unimpeachable witness, Mr. 
Bence Jones, says of an entire town-land adjoining his own property 
in county Cork, and held on leases for 2,000 years, that the people 
are not nearly so well off as his own tenants. It is urged, too, that 
the soil and climate of Ireland differ greatly for the worse from those of 
most of the Continental countries in which peasant properties flourish, 
not merely forbidding the culture of the vine, olive, silk, and other 
products which best repay the minute pains of the small husbandman, 
but rendering even corn a very untrustworthy crop. It is likewise, 
and only too truly, insisted, that there is in Ireland a deplorable lack 
of the traditional industry and skill which in certain other parts of 
the Continent make amends for the niggurdliness of nature. Take 
Flanders, for instance, whose earliest colonists found there nothing 
but an expanse of intermingled sand and marsh, which would have 
ruined any one who had attempted reclamation on a large scale, or 
with hired labour, but on which, by reason of its apparently utter 
worthlessness, whoever pleased was permitted to squat and to under- 
take its reclamation piccemeal. Only by the incessant toil and 
affectionate tending of generation after generation—that labour of 
love never exhibited except by men working on their own account 
—could the original sand have been converted into the rich mould 
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whose exuberance now strikes every stranger with astonishment, 
The process adopted may still be seen in operation at every stage. 
On either side of the railway which runs eastward along the coast 
from Dunkirk towards Nieuport the tourist notices with amazement, 
dotting here and there the otherwise absolutely naked waste, a bit of 
luxuriant garden ground encircling a neat cottage embosomed in 
trees. The history of each of these veritable oases is that some poor 
fellow or other, most likely a poor fisherman, seated himself there 
and began by building a hut for himself and a sty for a pig, and 
enclosing an acre or two within a wall of sods. Then, having thus 
secured the sand from being swept off bodily in whirlwinds, he 
thickened it by mixing with it pig’s dung, sea-weed, fish bones, and 
fish guts, and perhaps by planting it with brushwood, to be either 
dug in green or used for fuel, and so furnish ashes for manure, until 
the ground acquired substance enough to afford feed for a cow, and 
finally to enable its improver to turn market-gardener, renowned as 
far as Ostend for mealy potatoes. This sort of thing, which may still 
be seen going on in the locality named, and also in the Campine and 
other parts of the interior of Belgium, went on for centuries all over 
Flanders, educating the people in the same measure as it ameliorated 
the soil. The present race of Flemish husbandmen have inherited, 
together with the fields created by their forefathers, the habits of 
industry and thrift and the farseeing skill employed in the creation. 
There is not a day nor an hour of daylight in which they may not 
be found ploughing, digging, harrowing, hocing, manuring, sowing, 
or finally garnering the heterogeneous fruits of their unremitting 
toil, while their children, who ever since early dawn have, except 
during school’ hours, been on the roads or commons, are carefully 
picking up and depositing in their little carts every particle of those 
precious substances which have been euphemistically described as 
attesting the passage of horses or sheep. The system of husbandry, 
too, bequeathed to and sedulously followed by them, is one from which 
the best English agriculturists have largely borrowed, and might 
still borrow with advantage. But it is only too notorious that no 
similar legacies have come down to the Irish peasant. No one will 
work more with a will under adequate encouragement, no one is 
more quick-witted or readier to learn, but no habits of industry, no 
technical acquirements are his by birthright. His progenitors have 
for many generations been not petty frecholders, the whole produce 
of whose labours andimprovements were their own, and who, there- 
fore, were constantly labouring and improving, but rack-rented 
tenants-at-will, who, after working enough to secure for their own 
subsistence as many potatoes as their task-masters chose to leave 
them, would, by working longer or better, have simply gained per- 
mission to choose between submitting to further exactions and being 
summarily turned adrift. Naturally they fell into habits of dawdling 
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over their work and of doing it in the slovenliest fashion, and these 
habits they have bequeathed to their descendants. Moreover, another 
baneful bequest of theirs is assumed to be an incorrigible proneness 
to divide and subdivide territorial possessions among the holders’ 
children, so that in Ireland, at all events, whatever might happen 
elsewhere, peasant properties, however small at first, would tend con- 
tinually to become smaller, until the limit was reached at which none 
but paupers could subsist upon them. 

These are considerations whose intrinsic force, irrespectively of 
the weight of authority by which they are pressed, entitle them to 
most serious attention; but the more carefully they are examined, the 
less reason will they be found to furnish for despairing of the experi- 
ment which Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry originated, and which Mr. 
Lefevre’s Committee desire to see continued and extended. 

In industrial affairs, as in morals, most people’s standard of excel- 
lence is a purely conventional one; as they see others doing, they 
are content to do themselves; taking for granted that the prevalent 
practice must be right, and not dreaming of evolving a higher model 
out of their own inner consciousness. In this way may perhaps be 
partly explained the destitution of the perpetuity tenants referred to 
a page or two back. If their lot had been cast in Flanders they 
would have found themselves in the midst of hard-working culti- 
vators, and imitating the examples set them on all sides, would have 
gone on steadily improving their land’s condition and their own. 
But in Ireland, and a hundred years ago, almost their only neigh- 
bours must have been lazy, sluttish farmers, with here and there a 
Squire Lumpkin intermixed, whose only ambition, if he had any, 
was to keep the best dogs, horses, and girls in the county. Very 
likely, too, the 219 perpetuitants at Ballachy among whom 23,300 
acres were originally divided, on coming into possession of something 
like 100 acres each, were disposed to give themselves the airs of 
squireens, and spent more of their time in the hunting-field and the 
alehouse than in looking after their business; so that, although as 
long as they lived they may have revelled in the sluttish abundance 
of potatoes and buttermilk so graphically described by Arthur 
Young, they can have left behind them little but a few exhausted 
fields to be divided and sub-divided amongst a progeny trained from 
their birth upward to be if possible more dissolute than their fathers. 
But Irish agriculture and agriculturists have changed sufficiently 
within the last twenty years to warrant our declining to accept such 
a past as augury for the future. Let us turn to specimens of more 
recently created perpetuitants—to some of those who have risen to 
that station with the aid of the Church Acts. One of these, Mr. 
Andrew Degnan, a farmer in county Cavan, told his own story to 
the Committeo. He and his father before him had rented 53 acres 
of glebe-land at £30 18s. a year. About for ty years ago, during his 
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father’s time, the then vicar left, having been made a bishop, where- 
upon his successor began by doubling the rents all round, promising, 
however, not to raise them again during his incumbency. But 
what he had already done was not forgotten by the tenants, who no 
longer ‘‘ found the same haste for putting a good crop in the ground,” 
and who, “if a man were seen draining a field, would laugh at him, 
saying that this vicar too would go away and be made a bishop, and 
that then the rent would be raised again.” In 1870 Degnan, hearing 
that under the Church Act tenants would get the privilege of buying 
their holdings, set about building a house upon his, which cost him 
£400, and made also some other improvements. In 1874 he bought 
his farm for £690, paying one-fourth down, ‘with a better heart 
than he had ever before paid money in his life,’ and giving a mort- 
gage for the balance. During the four years which have since 
elapsed he has laid out £180 in building offices, and has bought 
timber and slates in Dublin to build more; has spent £50 in drain- 
ing, hung a good many iron gates, besides four which he has ready 
to hang, and has made about 330 perches of ditches and quicks. 
Other tenants of his acquaintance on neighbouring glebes who have 
similarly bought, ‘‘are carrying on three times the industry there is 
going on upon the adjoining farms to them, working day and night 
to improve the land—on a moonlight night just as well as in day- 
light.” He calculates that in about five years the land “ will be 
worth twice as much as before, and will bear twice as productive a 
crop. He has seen the proof of it. He, for his part, would not take 
£2,000 for the place which has cost him only £690.” Observing 
the change of feeling that has taken place among his fellow pur- 
chasers, he considers that there “never was a grander thing out” 
than the new plan of promoting the purchase of their holdings by 
men who have the money, provided it be carried far enough. “In 
the first place it would do away with the Society business in Ireland, 
such as Fenianism,andsoon. It would satisfy the people altogether; 
the dissatisfied way in which they have been going on would be 
abolished; they would all be in sympathy with the police and the 
Government.” Having obtained ‘‘an interest in the country they 
would study the interest of the Government. They would not wish 
that there should be any war, whereas at present many are just 
praying that it may rise in an hour to cut them off. "When they felt 
they had the Government for their protector, then their sympathies 
would lie towards the Government.” 

Mr. Degnan may be a man of sanguine temperament, and may be 
generalizing too hopefully from inadequate particulars, but most of 
what further evidence was given to the Committee on the points touched 
by him was substantially corroborative of his testimony. We “are 
all proud to be freeholders,” writes a man who had bought his farm 
in Donegal, speaking of himself and those of his neighbours who had 
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done the like. ‘‘ As for improvements I have made a great deal. I 
have built a house forty feet long, and put English slates on ; and for 
quarrying, subsoiling, and draining, and making land out of the 
solid rock, I have laid out as much as would have bought a small 
farm, whereas if I had been paying rent I would have done very 
little.” This case, though admitted to be unusual, is declared not to 
be exceptional, and Mr. O’Brien, by whom it was cited, and who as 
valuer under the Church Commission has personally visited almost 
all the glebes in Ireland previously to sale, and several of them 
since, “inquiring in different places and wherever he goes how the 
tenants are getting on, how they have raised the money, and what 
expenses they have been put to,” has found in almost every instance 
that they are perfectly well satisfied with their bargains and busily 
engaged in turning them taaccount. Of two sample cases mentioned 
by him, the first was that of an estate in Kilkenny, described in 
1869 by Mr. W. S. Trench, Lord Lansdowne’s agent, as “one of the 
worst cireumstanced he had ever seen, consisting of a numerous and 
pauper population, wretchedly housed, and highly rented.” In 1871 
it was bought by the tenants, apparently about twenty-two in 
number, and these were visited by Mr. O’Brien a few months ago, 
when he found them “very comfortable,” talking indeed of the 
“considerable straits to which they had been put to raise money to 
pay for their farms,” but adding that they were “ recovering, very 
much contented and better off than they ever were before.” The 
second case was in county Waterford, a property where the farms 
were larger and the tenants sfronger than usual, and able many of 
them to pay down at once the whole purchase money, or portions 
ranging from £200 to £600. These new owners were found at the 
beginning of last year very well satisfied with their purchases, and 
making improvements. One was building a good substantial fence 
which would cost a good deal of money; another had built a large 
range of offices—substantial stone structures with English slated 
roofs, and had also collected a great heap of stones for a new dwelling- 
house, instead of the thatched one in which he was still living. 

This is not a bad beginning ; indeed, things would seem to have 
been going so well hitherto as to leave little more to be desired than 
that a process which has produced such satisfactory results should be 
continued on a wider scale and with accelerated speed. This view of 
the matter, however, might possibly prove deceptive. It need not 
be doubted that proprietary rights such as a minute fraction of the 
Irish peasantry have acquired during the last six years, would, if 
conveyed to the main body, stimulate the main body to an assiduous 
industry never yet displayed by them; but, unaided, they might 
sarcely suffice to impart the technical skill in which that same 
peasantry have as yet been still more obviously deficient. There 
may be no overstrained metaphor in saying with Arthur Young that 
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the magic of property turns sand into gold, but in order to do so the 
magic requires a practised alchemist. A rack-rented crofter is no 
more likely to be turned into a good farmer by being simply invested 
with the fee simple of his croft, than a street organist to become an 
accomplished musician by being seated before a grand pianoforte. 
One and the other equally must first learn the capacities of his 
instrument and how to develop them. No doubt a husbandman who 
has not to pay rent must, catcris paribus, be better off than one who 
has, inasmuch as the whole produce of his industry must needs be 
greater than a part, but if this be his sole advantage he may never- 
theless be very badly off. Small properties almost of necessity 
imply small farms, but small farms require small farming, and the 
Trish peasant has still to learn what small farming means. What- 
ever the size of his holding, whether as little as five or as large as 
fifty acres, he would, if he took a Fleming for his pattern, change 
his present practice altogether. In the one case he would cease to 
depend almost exclusively on potatoes, with perhaps a pig to boot; in 
the latter he would grow little or no corn; and in either case he 
would keep little, if any, of his ground under natural grass, but on 
the principle of “no cattle, no dung; no dung, no crop,” would 
devote half of it at least to root-crops and artificial grasses for the 
feeding of live stock. Enriching his fields in this way, and ex- 
changing the plough for—or largely supplementing it with—the 
spade, he could raise quantities of produce that would amaze any one 
but a market-gardener, and maintain quantities of stock at which the 
most successful grazier might well stare. Mr. Rham noticed, forty 
years ago, that a beast for every three acres was a common Flemish 
proportion, and that on very small occupations, where spade hus- 
bandry was used, the proportion was still larger. And I have myself 
counted on one Flemish farm of ten acres four cows, two calves, one 
horse, and two pigs, besides rabbits and poultry ; ona second of thirty- 
eight acres, a bull, six cows, two heifers, and a horse, besides seventy- 
five sheep fed partly on the neighbouring stubbles; and on a third 
of thirty-two acres, eight cows, six bullocks, a calf, and four pigs. 
If similar sights have not hitherto presented themselves in Ireland, 
it is not nature that is to blame. lJesides that the Irish climate, 
though damper and cooler in summer than the Flemish, is warmer 
in winter, its greater dampness is a positive advantage so far a 
forage and roots are concerned, while as to soil that of Ireland 
<« produces natural pasture spontaneously, whereas the Flemish hardly 
permits of the natural growth of heather and furze.’”’ It wa 
originally mere powdered quartz and flint, through which, until 
thickened by the intermixture of vegetable and animal refuse, wate! 
ran as through a filtering stone, and which even now, “ after being 
fertilised by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, does not yields 
single crop without being manured—a fact unique in Europe.” But 
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in Flanders the perfection of art makes abundant amends for the 
deficiencies of nature. The spade is never idle in the hands of 
boors whose proverb boasts of its having proved to them the key of 
agold mine. Thecattle are continuously, perhaps too continuously, 
stall-fed. The country people waste no particle of their own 
manure, and eagerly buy up that of the town, instead of allowing it 
to drift into the sea, polluting the rivers on its way. Very varied 
and rapidly succeeding crops keep the ground under tribute through- 
out the year, and every patch of turnip or mangel-wurzel, flax, rape, 
chicory, or cabbages, is as minutely weeded as the tulip and ranun- 
culus beds of an English garden. 

In proof that Irishmen might readily be trained to do all this and 
with equally satisfactory results, we have not merely Flemish, but 
also some, though not much, English experience to appeal to. There 
are not many peasant proprietors still left in England, but there are 
afew. Though Kentish yeomen have already died, and Cum- 
brian “statesmen’”’ are fast dying out, through ignorance of the 
means of self-preservation which judicious culture of their little 
freeholds would afford, there may yet be found, scattered here and 
there over the country, some rare specimens of a kindred class; and 
on behalf of these, some very remarkable evidence was not long ago 
brought forward by a very leading counsel indeed, no other than 
the Times newspaper, which in 1874 deputed to the Eastern Counties 
a special correspondent to investigate the causes of the agricultural 
lock-out of that year. The intelligent curiosity of the gentleman 
selected for this duty led him to inquire into matters only incident- 
ally connected with the immediate object of his mission ; and in his 
reports he says a good deal about the peasant farmers, tenants of 
from ten to sixty acres, with whom he came in contact. Of most of 
them he says nothing at all complimentary except in regard to their 
industry ; admitting that they are invariably singularly hard-work- 
ing, he points out that they usually do their work in the wrong way. 
They give their labour without stint, but they put little else into 
the land, and yet subject it to the most exhaustive treatment, some- 
times drawing from it as many as two successive white crops, and 
keeping no live stock except pigs and perhaps a single cow or a blind 
horse or a donkey. Possessing scarcely any capital besides their 
own labour, they do not allow their fields the full benefit even of the 
little they have. Out of one hundred and thirteen tenants in a 
certain Cambridgeshire village, thirty hold less than ten acres and 
twenty-four others less than twenty acres each ; but of the thirty only 
one, and of the twenty-four only two employ themselves exclusively as 
farmers, all the rest being in addition publicans, brickmakers, shop- 
keepers, carriers, flymen, or occasionally hiring themselves out as 
labourers. Tenants like these, charged as they commonly are with 
one-third more rent than would be exacted from large farmers, 
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‘cramped for want of capital, and farming badly in consequence, 
hard hit by one bad season and ruined by two or three in succession,” 
and compelled whenever a cow dies to send round the hat for 
subscriptions to buy another, must needs, however hard they work, 
live at least as hardly, and their daily fare is accordingly described 
as consisting of “black gritty bread, cheese hard as stone, butter 
made of whey” (a manufacture, by the way, implying peculiar 
ingenuity), “thin sour beer, and stringy rancid bacon.” They would 
not be worse off if they changed places with their own labourers, 
and would indeed be decidedly better off if they could exchange 
with some of the labourers on Sir Edward Kerrison’s estate near 
Eye, four hundred of whom have one hundred acres divided amongst 
them as allotments, and “make far more out of that acreage than 
any single farmer would make.” 

But if this be the general rule as to English peasant farmers, it is 
open to exceedingly significant exceptions. Even among the peasant 
farmers who furnished materials for the foregoing picture was one 
who is described as having managed somehow or other to raise five 
quarters of wheat from a single acre. Another, holding six acres, on 
which he grew wheat, barley, aud beans, got no less than six quarters 
of wheat per acre, “nigh double as much as a large farmer.” A 
third, though paying £19 a year for two acres and a cottage, made 
“a fair living” out of his little plot, fair enough to allow of his 
keeping a cart and pony. But the Times’ correspondent met besides 
with a few genuine peasant proprietors: men who, “beginning with a 
bit of land, had raised themselves from the farm-labourer class into 
positions of fair independence, though at starting they had little 
more than the proverbial 23d. in their pockets.” One of these, John 
Sillet, of Kelsale, near Saxmundham, deserves to have his story told 
a little in detail. He had begun life by serving a few years behind 
the counter, where he saved a good bit of money; but he was fond 
of rural pursuits, and eagerly read whatever books on husbandry 
came in his way. Meeting one day with some pithy directions ina 
newspaper “ how to keep a cow and a pig on an acre of land,” and 
soon afterwards with instructions in Cobbett’s Cottage Economy how 
to do the like on a quarter of an acre, he resolved to put the value of 
these lessons to the test, and accordingly bought two acres of 
“beautiful pasture,” which he forthwith began to break up and to 
plant with potatoes, mangel-wurzel, swedes, drumhead cabbages, and 
other vegetables, to the scorn and pity of his neighbours, who were 
quite sure he did not know what he was about. But the laugh was 
turned against the scorners when, very soon afterwards, and while 
only two-thirds of his two acres were as yet broken up, he was see? 
feeding two cows and a heifer, two calves, and two pigs, growilg 
three crops of potatoes, beans, and swedes, or four crops of cabbages, 
wheat, potatoes, and swedes, on the same ground within the yea, 
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and showing an annual balance sheet with £74 to the good. This 
was in 1847, only five years after his purchase of his little freehold, 
since when he has presumably gone on steadily bettering himself ; 
but even then he could boast of deriving from it ‘‘all the good living 
a rational man could desire, all the bread, meat, vegetables, milk, 
butter, &c., which his family, consisting of himself, his wife, and two 
children, wished for.” 

Sillet’s case is not unique: it is nearly matched by that of William 
Beere, of Calne, in Wiltshire, whose self-recorded experiences have 
likewise been inscribed in the columns of the Times. His first 
holding was only half an acre, and was a great help to him. He 
then had a family of small children, and was working as a farm 
labourer for 8s. 6d. a week; but succeeding afterwards in getting an 
additional acre and a half, he gave up his regular employment, and 
has never had occasion to regret it. He now occupies three acres, of 
which one is his own, having been purchased eight years ago with 
his savings. He tills the ground entirely with the spade or steel 
fork, but in other respects his practice is perhaps scarcely so scien- 
tific as Sillet’s, though it answers exceedingly well. He usually 
“plants two of his acres with potatoes; on the third he grows wheat 
and roots—parsnips, mangels, and swédes—generally some of each. 
The best of his potatoes he sends to market, and with the worse sort 
he fattens between thirty and forty pigs a year.” Of wheat he has 
raised at the rate of eighteen sacks an acre, “probably a greater 
quantity than any large farmer in the neighbourhood, however well 
he might cultivate his land.” This is “either consumed by his 
family or sold, while the straw is particularly useful for litter and 
valuable for manure.” 

No doubt, English examples like those of Beere and Sillet are very 
rare, though the former says that there are in his neighbourhood 
many persons occupying no more land than himself, and benefiting 
similarly by the possession. But for the purpose for which they are 
here cited, two cases are as good as a thousand. The moral desired 
to be drawn from them is, that if in England small farms are com- 
monly failures, it is because they are scarcely ever cultivated in the 
right way; that small farms require a special mode of culture, and 
that if the proper mode be adopted, they may become in the British 
Islands, as well as on the Continent, far more productive than the 
best large farms, far more productive, too, of precisely thosn things 
which we most need and which it is most indispensable to raise at home; 
not, perhaps, of corn, which, however, can be got quite as good and 
cheap from abroad, nor of mutton, for sheep to be kept in health 
require an occasional run over a wide stretch of poorish land, but far 
more of beef, pork, milk, butter, kitchen vegetables, poultry, and 
eggs. To object that Sillet and Beere “are not and never were 
peasant farmers,” because, forsvoth, they are men of exceptional 
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character, is surely to beg the whole question in very arbitrary and 
invidious fashion. In what are they exceptional? Not in industry 
or thrift. In those respects we may boldly say that we “ have within 
the realm ten thousand good as they.” What really distinguishes 
them from their fellows is their modicum of agricultural science; 
but this would be no distinction beyond sea. Sillet has told us what 
are the rules he follows. Here they are, and they read like extracts 
from the Flemish code :— 


‘* * Never let the cow out of the cowhouse; carry her food and water to her. 
Do not keep a foot of ground on pasture. Dig your land, instead of ploughing 
it. Throw away nothing that can be turned into manure. Keep your land 
well weeded. Collect a large dunghill. Curry the cows once a day’ (Sillet 
curries his pigs as well as his cows). ‘Carefully collect rushes, potato-stalks, 
and weeds before they seed, for the cows’ litter.’ Sillet, moreover, grows beans 
between his potatoes, and wheat between his cabbages, dibbling the wheat 
eight inches apart, and reaps as much of it as if nothing else were grown there.” 

What is there here beyond the average British understanding 
What that the Irish cottier could not or would not do if he were 
taught; and where the difficulty of teaching him? Professor Baldwin, 
who, as Chief Inspector of Agricultural Schools, has superintendence 
of a model farm at Glasnevin, of five acres, which is cultivated with 
spade and hoe by one man and one boy, and the gross produce of 
which amounts to eight times the rent, testifies to the results of an 
attempt made during Lord Spencer’s viceroyalty to encourage small 
farmers by offering them prizes—results so remarkable as to persuade 
him that the same plan, tried upon an adequate number of peasant 
proprietors, might in ten years entirely revolutionise Irish agricul- 
ture. Nor will the Professor’s confidence appear excessive if it be 
considered that each of the supposed peasant proprietors might serve 
as an agricultural schoolmaster, teaching his tenant neighbours by 
example ; while, if popular treatises like Cobbett’s Cottage Economy 
were introduced as text-books into the national schools, each of these 
latter might ipso facto be converted into an agricultural school, im- 
parting the theoretical elements of an improved husbandry, which 
the scholars would subsequently have every inducement to put into 
practice. 

As to one danger which there might seem to be peculiar reason 
for apprehending in Ireland, the latest evidence is, on the whole, 
decidedly reassuring. Among the witnesses examined by the 
Committee there is very general concurrence of opinion that the 
old tendency to excessive subdivision is fast dying out, and is even 
being replaced by a tendency towards consolidation. The peasant’s 
standard of comfort has greatly risen of late years; “once he was 
content to live on a few potatoes, now the bread-cart calls daily at 
his door.” Formerly, however small the father’s holding, his sons, 
having nothing else to look to, eagerly seized upon each his 
fragment, albcit aware that he could not live and could only starve 
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upon it; now they have come to feel that there is no good to be 
got out of too small a bit of land, and prefer to seek their fortunes 
in America or Australia. Fathers, too, however little they may 
mind cutting up a landlord’s land, don’t like cutting up their own, 
preferring to leave it all to one of their children, and to portion off 
the rest. ‘I have not made my will yet,” said Degnan, the fifty- 
acre freeholder already quoted, ‘because I don’t want to die yet; 
but if I were to die to-morrow I should leave my whole farm to one 
child, charged with portions for the others.”” Moreover, purchasers 
under the Church or Land Act are strictly forbidden to subdivide 
until the entire price is paid, and many may be expected to die 
within the thirty odd years allowed for the payment, a period long 
enough to foster in their children habits directly opposed to the 
proneness to subdivision formerly generated by the improvidence of 
destitution. 

The principal aim of these pages has been to show what abundant 
warrant Mr. Lefevre’s Committee have for recommending further 
legislative action for the purpose of bringing about a moderate 
intermixture of small proprietors with the main body of small 
tenants; and, be it observed, it is only a moderate intermixture 
which their proposals are either designed or calculated to effect. 
Of the 20,000 or so of estates into which Ireland is at present 
divided, a very considerable proportion may charitably be assumed 
to be sufficiently unencumbered to be likely to continue in the same 
families for generations to come; and of the £800,009 worth of 
land, representing about 40,000 acres, which, on an average, come 
annually under the hammer, a full half may, in all probability, be 
bought by outsiders, ambitious of promotion to the squirearchy ; 
while of the tenant purchasers, to judge from the experience of the 
last six years, more than a fifth will be occupiers of 100 acres or 
upwards each, only a seventh occupiers of less than 10 acres, all the 
rest occupiers of between 10 and 100 acres. The number, therefore, 
who would be called peasants in the usual sense of the term will not 
be large. No one, indeed, expects, and scarcely any one wishes, 
more than one in five of the smaller landholders to be converted into 
landowners by the operation of the Bright clauses; and whoever 
thinks this an excessive proportion should still recognise the neces- 
sity of accepting things as they actually are, and the wisdom of 
making the best of them. There are actually in Ireland between 
500,000 and 600,000 small tenants. There they are, and cannot 
be got rid of. They can neither be raised to the height of the East 
Lothian farmer nor reduced to the old level of the Dorsetshire hind. 
Now, however prejudiced he be against the petty proprietor, every 
one must admit him to be a less objectionable animal than the 
equally petty tenant. Cveteris paribus, he is sure to be more active, 
more thrifty, better off in every way—a better husbandman, and a 
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better subject. To assist, then, a moderate proportion of Irish 
peasants to rise to the rank of proprietor would at worst be only to 
choose the less instead of the greater evil. If the experiment totally 
failed no permanent harm would be done. Things would, at any 
rate, be no worse than before; while, if its success corresponded with 
the hopes of its advocates, the result might be nothing short of the 
regeneration, social and political, of Great Britain’s sister island. 

Let me briefly recapitulate some of the gains involved in so happy 
a consummation. The meanest hind, seeing about him a series of 
stepping-stones by which he might gradually rise higher and higher 
in the social scale, would no longer ask wherefore he should give up 
whiskey and tobacco, or why, since he never could be better off than 
he was, he should not at once take Biddy. He would have motive 
enough for saving all he could out of his harvest money in order to 
buy a rood of land, and for going on working like a horse, and saving 
more and more, first to make the rood an acre, and then to multiply 
the acre by five, ten, and twenty. Yet, though saving, he would 
take good care not to starve himself. Paddy has quite enough of 
likeness to John Bull to prevent his doing that. He would be sure 
to improve his diet as he got the means, and, working better, in pro- 
portion as he was better fed, would get more and more out of his 
land. And in what shape would he get it? Well, in great measure, 
provided only he put in practice the agricultural science with which 
we assume him to have become tinctured, in precisely that shape in 
which the public most needs it. Sending to market at least thrice 
as many beasts as are as yet sent from any equal Irish acreage, our 
regenerated Irish peasants might bring down the price of meat from 
the extravagant height at which we are all grumbling to a point at 
which foreign importers would be unable to compete, and from which 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease would hold aloof. Here are 
social considerations coming so directly home to every one’s busi- 
ness and belly that it might be superfluous to dilate on the political 
advantage of turning many myriads of law-breakers into law-keepers 
—nay, of obtaining in them an extra and unpaid police force. 

I had hoped to be able to examine briefly the practical conclusions 
arrived at in the Committee’s final report, and to contrast them with 
the bolder suggestions offered in a draft report submitted to the 
Committee by Mr. Lefevre, as Chairman, which, although rejected, 
was rejected by a majority of one only. Not having left myself 
space to do this, I am glad to find that my omission has been amply 
supplied by Mr. Lefevre, who has just reprinted both reports and 
prefaced them with an incisive commentary, in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Working of the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act,” ' which 
no one interested in the subject should fail to read. 

W. T. Trorntoy. 
(1) Dublin: Alexander Robertson. 
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THERE are few things more extraordinary in the annals of the world 
than the history of our political relations with native princes in the 
East. In India the growth of British power was supported by a 
system of subsidiary alliances. When the old wars with Indian 
princes had been brought toa close, about the year 1818, the British 
Government found itself pledged to maintain the native powers in 
their respective territories. It guarded against their making war 
upon each other, or carrying on any political negotiations amongst 
themselves, excepting through the medium of its own political officers. 
It rigidly prohibited all communication whatever with any foreign 
nation, European or Asiatic. It put a stop for ever to an objection- 
able practice which had grown up during the eighteenth century, 
under which native princes had taken French and other European 
officers into their service, for the purpose of drilling their armies in 
the same way that the East India Company’s officers had drilled the 
English Sepoys. 

In dealing with Burma, no subsidiary alliance was ever contem- 
plated. In the earlier years of British ascendancy, the King of 
Burma was always regarded as an independent sovereign, whom it 
was desirable to propitiate by any and every means in our power. 
This fiction cf treating the semi-barbarian monarch as superior to 
the English authorities at Calcutta and Madras was kept up, with 
some exceptions, throughout the period which preceded the first 
Burmese war of 1824-26. During the interval of nearly thirty 
years which separates the first and second Burmese wars, there were 
no cordial relations between the two states. 

The present state of political relations with Burma has no connec- 
tion whatever with the old diplomacy of the eighteenth century. It 
belongs to an entirely new era; it has grown out of the second 
Burmese war, and is in fact the result of that war. In 1853 the 
King of Burma refused to sign any treaty, and the then Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, finding that the King was impracticable, 
declared that he did not want a treaty ; that a treaty with such a 
potentate would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 
He accordingly ignored the King, and by a notification dated Fort 
William, 30th June, 1853, issued his own proclamation of peace ; 
annexing at the same time the valuable province of Pegu, and fixing 
on his own authority a parallel of latitude to be the line of frontier 
between British and Burmese territories. The consequence was, 
that the Empire of Burma, which had once commanded the greater 
part of the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, was reduced to the 
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condition of an inland power, and shut up in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi river. 

The second Burmese war of 1852-53 was much more effective than 
that of 1824-26, but was unfortunately brought to a premature 
close. On neither occasion did we take due advantage of our 
conquest, In 1826, and again in 1853, it would have been an 
easy task to reduce the King of Burma to the condition of a 
feudatory prince, maintained by a subsidiary alliance, like the 
princes of India. Of late years the British Government seem to 
have awakened to a sense of their omission. They have striven to 
obtain by diplomacy in time of peace the commanding attitude of a 
paramount power in Upper Burma, which could only have been 
legitimately obtained by force of arms; and now a third Burmese 
war is by some considered imminent. 

Since the death of the late King of Burma considerable anxiety 
has been caused by reports that several small forts, which within the 
last few years have been constructed at certain commanding points 
on the Irawadi river under the supervision of an Italian engineer 
officer, had been armed with guns, and that the new occupant of the 
throne had been surrounding himself with counsellors notorious for 
their hostility to the English. Later telegrams, too, conveying 
statements of further warlike preparations, and information that the 
Indian Government had, under the present precarious condition of 
affairs, thought fit to more than double the numerical strength of the 
military force ordinarily maintained in British Burma, together 
with sensational accounts of atrocities said to have been committed 
by the new régime, are certainly not, to those unacquainted with the 
Burmese, of a nature to allay the previous misgivings. 

The late King, whose name when a child was Moung-lwon, but 
since his accession to the throne has been known by his royal titles 
only, it being a Burmese theory that the name of a king is to 
sacred to be uttered, is officially reported to have died on the 
2nd October last. His death, however, is believed to have taken 
place early in the previous month, and to have been concealed by 
the Ministers in order that arrangements might be completed for 
securing the accession to the throne of the young Thee-bau Prince, 
the favourite amongst all the King’s numerous sons of his chie 
surviving queen, the Alay-nan-dau Phura. She, since the death 
in November, 1876, of the King’s principal queen and half-sister, the 
Nama-dau Phura, has possessed great power and influence. 

On the 19th September a proclamation, purporting to have pro 
ceeded from the King, was published in Mandalay installing his 
“royal son,” the Thee-bau Meng, Ieng-shé Meng, or Crown Prince, 
and describing him as “ well versed in the Bee-da-gat thoon-bon,’ 
or three great divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures, and “having 
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completed his education by passing three first-class examinations 
with degrees of honour.” On the same day that the proclamation 
was issued the Thee-bau-Meng took up his residence near the Hlwot- 
dau, or Supreme Court, situated within the Palace enclosure ; and on 
the 2nd October, the declared date of the King’s death, he removed 
to the Royal Palace, on the steps of which were assembled the 
Ministers of State, who delivered over to him the White Umbrella, 
the symbol of Burmese sovereignty—a ceremony equivalent to 
proclaiming him King. , 

The King’s obsequies were solemnised on the 7th October, a fact 
which goes far to prove that his death actually occurred some time 
previous to its official notification. A King’s body is always 
embalmed, and lies in state for, at least, a month, and it is very 
improbable indeed that a Burmese precedent of ancient standing 
was departed from in this instance. A description of the cere- 
monies connected with a Burmese royal funeral may be not unin- 
teresting. 

The funeral took place within the inner Palace enclosure, and 
the procession from the Palace commenced with seven large elephants 
with gold-plated castles on their backs, in which were placed lances 
and shields. These represented the paraphernalia of ancient times. 
Then came bearers of vessels and other objects symbolical of agri- 
culture. A huge red catafalque containing an empty coffin borne 
on men’s shoulders followed, and in its wake a band of musicians 
carried sitting on ornamental stands. After the band came the Chief 
Ministers of State, preceding two long lines of white-clad ladies of 
the Palace pulling, by means of ropes covered with white muslin, a 
truck on which the King’s body was laid, sheltered by twelve large 
white umbrellas held over it by royal pages. The chief surviving 
Queen, the Alay-nan-dau Phura, was next to the truck, and as the 
procession passed on, a scarlet cloth which had been spread on the 
ground for the ladies to walk upon was rolled up. On the arrival of 
the truck in front of the enclosure round the pagoda built for the 
reception of the body, the ladies of the Palace and the Ministers took 
their seats in booths which had been erected for them. All were 
dressed in white, the mourning colour, without ornaments of any kind. 
After a short pause two lines of soldiers in red and green uniforms, 
armed with muskets and fixed bayonets, advanced from the Palace, 
and between them came the young King, clad in a garment entirely 
covered with small plates of silver, with a conical head-dress of the 
same material, and seated on a splendid golden throne borne by 
sixty bearers. Four maids-of-honour knelt, two before and two 
behind him, on a lower stage of the throne, with hands joined as in 
adoration. His procession halted in front of the pagoda gateway, 
where a long address in Pali was read to him, which concluded by 
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begging for permission that the obsequies of the late King might be 
proceeded with. This took about a quarter of an hour, when his 
throne was turned round, and he was borne back to the Palace. 

When he had disappeared, the Chief Queen arose from her place, 
accompanied by her own immediate attendants and the Ministers, 
and the corpse, amid sounds of wailing, was placed in its coffin and 
carried within the funeral enclosure, and bricked up in the vault of the 
pagoda which had been prepared for it. No cremation of the body 
took place. Within the enclosure was placed an iron gilt grating 
resembling that of a cremation furnace, and around it stood bellows 
formed of large wooden tubes with pistons, usually employed to 
excite the fire on such occasions; but all these, it was stated, were 
only intended to be used symbolically. 

The late King spent many years of his early life as a Buddhist 
monk, and in 1853 was suddenly taken from the seclusion of a 
monastery to. sit upon the throne of Burma. In personal character 
he was amiable and kind, and according to his light, religious. His 
reign of over a quarter of a century was not disgraced by wanton 
atrocities and wild excesses, and he was less debased and corrupted 
by the absolute despotism which he was doomed to exercise, than 
any of his predecessors. In his anxiety, however, to increase his 
revenue, he established several royal monopolies and vexatious 
imposts, which rendered his financial system very oppressive, inter- 
fered with trade, and impoverished his people. He fully appreciated 
our power, which he attempted to counterpoise by sending embassies 
to several of the courts of Europe with offers to form treaty 
alliances. During his reign few misunderstandings of any conse- 
quence occurred with the British Government. Indirect opposition 
was occasionally shown to reasonable demands made upon him for 
the benefit of both countries; but when it was thought fit to 
advance these firmly he gave way, and was always most careful 
to avoid any possibility of an open rupture. 

After the violent death of his brother the Crown Prince in 1866, 
the late King was averse to appoint a successor to the throne, and 
gave as his reason that he wished to avoid the danger of exciting 4 
premature ambition in the young mind of one of his sons, and also 
of producing factions among his numerous children in opposition 
both to himself and his nominee. No law of primogeniture exists 
among the Burmese, and the King, who is the fountain of all 
honour, may appoint whom he pleases to succeed him, Shortly 
previous to his fatal illness it was believed he intended that his so, 
the Nyoung-yan Meng, skould be his successor; but, if so, his 
wishes have been set aside by a Palace intrigue, or he was induced 
by his favourite Queen to change his mind in his last moments 
The Nyoung-yan Meng has arrived at the mature age of thirty- 
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four, and is well known for his good disposition and moderate 
views. His accession would have given general satisfaction, and 
had he succeeded to the throne, he would probably have had a 
better chance of holding his own, than the comparatively speaking 
unknown youth who has become King. 

Some days previous to the promulgation of the royal edict pro- 
claiming the Thee-bau Meng Crown Prince, orders were issued in 
the name of the late King summoning all the royal princes to attend 
at the Palace. Many of them obeyed the summons; but some, 
dreading treachery, excused themselves on one pretence and another. 
Amongst these latter were the Nyoung-yan Meng and his younger 
brother, the Moung-ok Meng, who, on the receipt of a second 
message insisting upon their immediate attendance, took refuge with 
their families at the British Residency. The princes who obeyed 
the summons were all put under restraint at once, and the others 
who evaded it for the time have, it is believed, with the above two 
exceptions, all been subsequently arrested, and several of them put 
to death. 

Great and repeated efforts were made by the Burmese Government 
to induce the British Resident, Mr. Shaw, to give up the two fugi- 
tive princes; but, having once given them the protection of the 
British flag, he very properly refused to do so; and on the 14th of 
November he succeeded in dispatching them by a British steamer to 
Rangoon, where they arrived safely, and were at once sent on to 
Calcutta. The Alay-nan-dau Phura, being under the impression that 
her favourite’s throne was in jeopardy as long as the Nyoung-yan 
Meng was at large, was most anxious to obtain possession of the 
fugitives, and, it is said, was prepared to go any lengths to attain her 
object, even that of attacking the British Residency; but fortu- 
nately, owing to the wise counsels of the Prime Minister, the Keng- 
won Meng-gyee, its precincts were not invaded. 

The two princes were fortunate in effecting their escape at the 
time they did, as at least one, the elder of the two, would in all pro- 
bability have met the same fate at the hands of their half-brother 
as the Mekhra Meng and other more prominent of the late King’s 
sons are reported to have done. It has been the invariable practice, 
even at the peaceful accessions of new sovereigns—and the people of 
no nation in the world are greater sticklers for precedent, or more 
conservative and tenacious of old customs than the Burmese—for 
every person who, it is thought, might possibly be dangerous to the 
rule of the new King, or obnoxious in any way, to be put to death. 
On the accession of the Pagan Meng, who was deposed by his half- 
brother, the late King, in 1853, he executed, amongst many others, 
his brother, the Prince of Prome, with five of his sons, and one of 
his father’s queens, together with all their relations, and shortly 
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after that made a holocaust of another brother, the Taroup-mau 
Meng, with his family and all his household, amounting in number 
to upwards of one hundred persons. The late King had a great 
character for humanity, and fewer executions took place on his 
accession to the throne than had ever been known before; but still 
several princes and public officers were executed under his orders. 

The late King had no sons by his principal queen, the Nama-dau 
Phura, or by the Alay-nan-dau Phura, and the whole of his nume- 
rous male progeny are by inferior wives or concubines. The Thee- 
bau Meng is nineteen years of age, and possesses in the fullest 
degree that curious combination of bounce and timidity so peculiar 
to the Burmese character. He has married the two daughters of 
the Alay-nan-dau Phura, who is believed to have been chiefly 
instrumental in placing him on the throne, and he is sure of her 
support; but the kingdom has been constantly exposed to palace 
revolutions: and unless he continues to be upheld by tried and 
practical ministers, such as the Keng-won and Ma-gway Meng-gyees, 
he is liable to be deposed at any moment, and another sovereign set 
up in his stead. He has undertaken the ré/e of a reformer, or it has 
been assumed for him by his Ministers. It is a difficult part to 
play amongst so conservative a people, and outbreaks will doubtless 
occur. He appears to have already offended the priesthood, to whom 
the late King was most generous in his offerings, by reducing their 
allowances, and they consequently predict all kinds of unpleasant 
things which are to happen to him. 

Besides the Nyoung-yan Meng, there are four other sons of the late 
King residing under our protection, namely, the Lem-beng, Meng- 
gon, Meng-gon-doing, and Moung-ok Mengs, all of whom have 
equal, and in the case of the two former, what may be considered 
superior claims to the throne, over those of the Thee-bau Meng; the 
Lem-beng Meng more especially so, as he is a son of the Kanoung 
Meng, the late Crown Prince by (if I mistake not) a daughter of 
King Tharawadi, and is therefore of royal blood on both sides. 
Moreover, on the late King’s accession he entered into a solemn 
compact with the Crown Prince, who was his elder brother by the 
same mother, and to whose influence and exertions he chiefly owed 
his crown, to the effect that on his death the Crown Prince or one of 
his sons should succeed to the throne in preference to his (the King’s) 
descendants. The Crown Prince was murdered on the 2nd August, 
1866, by the Meng-gon and Meng-gon-doing princes, at the instiga- 
tion, as they themselves state, of their late father, who regretted the 
powers he had delegated to his brother, and had become both jealous 
of and alarmed at his influence. This statement was emphatically 
denied by the late King, and how far it may be true is difficult to 
determine. The late King certainly gave some grounds for the 
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allegation by shortly afterwards imprisoning the whole family of his 
late brother, and suddenly ordering them off to execution, from which 
fate, with the exception of the eldest son, the Pudyne Meng, who 
had been executed before the reprieve arrived, they were only saved 
by the interposition of the then British Resident, Major Sladen. 

The young King may be said to have commenced his reign well, 
by remitting several monopolies, and no less than twenty-seven 
different vexatious taxes which tended to paralyse the commerce of 
the country. Retrenchments have been made in some departments 
of the State, and divers expensive government works, such as the 
building of the great Yan-geng-doung pagoda, have been stopped. 
Portions, too, of the Crown jewels have also, it is said, been sold or 
mortgaged, in order to raise money to pay up long-standing arrears 
due to the Palace guards and other troops, and the salaries of govern- 
ment servants who have been discharged. 

A special envoy has also been despatched to the Viceroy with a 
view, it is believed, of renewing the first two clauses of the treaty 
which, after some lengthy negotiations, 1 concluded with the late 
King on the 25th October, 1867, and proposing additional favourable 
terms to this treaty. The two clauses in question refer to a uniform 
import and export duty of five per cent. ad valorem on all goods and 
merchandise parsing between British and Burmese territory, and 
were to remain in force for a period of ten years, commencing from 
the first day of the Burmese year 1229, corresponding with the 
16th April, 1867. Since the expiration of that period, though no 
alteration has been made in this duty, a disinclination was shown to 
enter into any further fixed arrangement. 

He has, too, but not until after some considerable discussion and 
demur, conceded the right of the British Government to place a 
military guard of adequate strength at the disposal of the Resident 
at Mandalay, and the Assistant Resident at Bhamo, the details of 
which are in course of amicable arrangement between the Resident 
and the Ministers. This measure is necessary not only to uphold the 
position of these officers in external marks of rank and consequence, 
but also to protect them from personal risks, from which, by nature 
of the frequent émeutes that occur in the country, the Burmese 
Government may sometimes be unable to guard them. 

There would appear, therefore, to be every inclination on the part 
of the new King and his Ministers to introduce reforms into the 
government of the country, and to meet our wishes in every possible 
way in their power, and our position at Mandalay ought to be 
stronger now, if judiciously taken advantage of, than ever it has 
been since we have been brought into contact with the Burmese. 
The people of Burma, however, are altogether a different people 
from the inhabitants of India, and form a total contrast to them in 
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habits and disposition, and we may possibly labour under some 
difficulty in fully realising the advantages of our position from the 
fact of our being represented at Mandalay during a critical period by 
an officer who is entirely unacquainted with the manners, customs, 
and language of the people, and of the court to which he has been 
accredited, and is consequently at the mercy of an interpreter. Mr. 
Shaw is undoubtedly a very able man, well versed in the ways and 
languages of Central Asia, and it seems strange to have transported 
him to a new sphere, where his former experiences, so eminently 
useful in his own field of action at Leh and in Kashgar, are utterly 
thrown away. 

With so sensitive and impulsive a people as the Burmese, no 
forecast of events can well be made. The King’s knowledge of 
the facts that five of his brother princes are living under our protec- 
tion, any one of whose claims to the monarchy could be supported 
if we thought fit, and that we are infinitely the stronger of the 
two, should enable us to gain peacefully any ends which the force of 
circumstances require him and his people, in their own interests, to 
yield to our more advanced civilisation. But, as stated above, much 
depends on the manner in which the situation is gauged, and the 
shape in which our preponderating influence is used. As regards 
the King of Burma taking the initiative in any aggressive move- 
ment against our territories, the contingency seems to me so in- 
probable, that it is not worthy of any serious discussion. We have 
already taken from the Burmese the most valuable half of their 
territory ; and from what they have previously experienced, they 
have much greater cause to apprehend such an event from us, than 
we from them. They have some reason, therefore, for making pre- 
parations against us accordingly. 

The Burmese have no regular army, so to speak. In case of war 
an army is formed from levies raised in the different districts of the 
kingdom, the officials of which become their commanders. No dis- 
tinction exists between civil and military services, and treasurers and 
judges are expected to take command of troops. Such an ermy isa 
mere rabble. It is without any discipline or military virtue, and is 
formidable only to the petty tribes and nations in the neighbourhood. 
The late King occasionally employed Europeans to drill his guards 
at Mandalay, but a very small amount of success attended his efforts 
in that direction. 

A chronic desire exists in a certain section of Anglo-Indian 
society for the annexation of the remaining portion of Burma. A 
collision is very easily got up; but any attempt at further extension 
of our territory in that direction, especially with our hands full as 
they are at present, would be a mistake both politically and financially, 
and is intensely to be deprecated. Lord Dalhousie in his Notifi- 
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cation before alluded to, in speaking of the Province of Pegu, 
remarked that ‘we hold in the easy grasp of our hand the kernel 
of the Burmese Empire.” And this kernel, I may remark, with 
its extraordinary commercial and producing activity, pays more than 
double the amount of revenue, rated on population, of that pro- 
vided by any Province or Presidency of India, and after all pro- 
vincial expenses are paid yields a handsome surplus to the Imperial 
exchequer. Its line of frontier with Burma, though far from being 
a “scientific,” or theoretically perfect one, has its outposts connected 
by electric telegraph, and is easily accessible from its base both by 
rail and river. If this frontier is once passed, we could not pause 
before we had annexed the whole country up to the borders of China, 
involving a very heavy expense, both in the present and future, and 
bringing us into contact with tribes of various types inhabiting those 
extensive mountain regions, who would not improbably prove as 
dificult to manage as those on our North-West frontier. 

It would, too, be full of possible danger and complication from our 
being brought into immediate contiguity with China, on a portion of 
her frontier where. she has already shown extreme jealousy, and 
has more or less baffled our endeavours to push our commerce. 
Moreover, China has always considered Burma to be a tributary, and 
the country is so described in their various histories. The Kings of 
Burma, though pretending to deny their feudatory condition, have 


always been in the habit of sending embassies with presents of 
various kinds to the Court of Pekin ; an act which in eastern nations 
is always considered as a confession of inferiority. 


ALBERT Fyvrcue. 
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Ir it were wanted practically to reinforce the arguments advanced 
in these pages a month ago, in favour of the establishment of an 
equitable and politic understanding between English and Irish 
Liberalism, it would be enough to point to what took place in the 
House of Commons on the night of March the 13th. There were 
supplies to be voted and estimates to be passed, yet for five long 
hours nothing was done because Mr. O’Donnell arrested the dispatch 
of public business by an elaborate and prolix speech on a motion of 
which he had previously given notice, and which was followed bya 
considerable discussion. There was absolutely nothing reprehensible, 
nothing not perfectly legitimate and respectable in Mr. O’Donnell’s 
contention. His argument was for the most part strictly logical, 
and the answer of the Attorney-General for Ireland was only so far 
successful as it was an evasion of the real issue. In Scotland, and 
to all intents and purposes in England, denominational education is 
subsidized by the State. What is done for the varieties of dogmatic 
Protestantism in these parts of the United Kingdom we refuse to 
do for Roman Catholicism in Ireland : and the sole explanation which 
is given of this refusal is that the alleged impartiality of the Imperial 
Government in the matter of educational assistance to all forms of 
Christianity in Ireland is much better for the general interests of a 
mainly Roman Catholic population. 

It is not, however, with the abstract justice of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
demand that we are concerned, but with the effect which the incon- 
venient contingency of such demands, supplemented by such discus- 
sions as that of a fortnight ago must have upon the dispatch of 
Parliamentary business. The Resolution which the House of Com- 
mons has passed against obstruction is manifestly inoperative. There 
was nothing of obstruction in the technical sense in the debate o 
Mr. O’Donnell’s motion ; none the less it answered the purpose ol 
obstructing. Such obstructive incidents we may always expect 9 
long as an understanding is not arrived at between the leaders of the 
Irish members and the leaders of Parliament. As we showed last 
month, the only English politicians who can hope to conduct suc 
cessfully such negotiations are the chiefs of Liberalism. Mr. Butts 
health has apparently improved ; but his illness has been much more 
serious than was generally known, and it is exceedingly impr 
bable that he will again take an active part in the affairs of St 
Stephen’s. We are thus brought back to the question: Whi! 
specific modus vivendi will English Liberalism devise with M: 
Parnell or Mr. Mitchell Henry, or whoever else Mr, Butt’s success0! 
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may be? Sir William Harcourt made a carefully prepared speech on 
the night of Mr. O’Donnell’s motion, which was evidently intended 
as a bid for an Irish alliance on the educational basis. ‘As the 
Government,” he said, “ has established in England denominational 
education, he thought it would be unfair on the part of a Protestant 
majority to refuse to Irish Catholics denominational education. 
When the Irish members brought forward clearly their views on the 
demands of the Irish Catholics respecting University Education, he 
would assure them those views would receive his most careful and 
respectful attention, because he did not think any one would avoid 
seeing that the university education given in Dublin and the Queen’s 
Colleges had not answered the practice.”” It seems more probable 
that the best opening for joint action is in a very different quarter ; 
the solution of a problem at once pressing, popular, and purely 
secular—the tenure and transfer of land. 

Much else that has taken place in Parliament during the past month 
is suggestive of the helplessness of English Liberalism for decisive 
political action, so long as it does not command the co-operation of 
Irish Liberalism. Two motions for increasing the electorate of the 
United Kingdom, by very different methods, have been considered 
in the House of Commons. Yet widely different as are Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s resolution for assimilating the county to the borough franchise, 
and Mr. Courtney’s motion for bestowing the political suffrage on 
widows and spinsters who are ratepayers, they are not without cer- 
tain general resemblances. Both are proposals for the lateral rather 
than the vertical extension of the franchise. An existing principle 
is applied to a wider area in each instance; in neither, so far as the 
qualification for the political suffrage is concerned, can it be said that 
anew principle is introduced. Both again are equally characteristic 
of certain dominant political tendencies of our time. There are three 
distinct movements which in the sphere of statesmanship and govern- 
ment may on all sides be observed. One is the movement in the 
direction of the simplification of political force; the second is in the 
direction of its economy ; the third, closely allied to the second, in 
the direction of its organization. Government is rendered more 
simply, as undoubtedly it is more purely democratic, by the growing 
concentration of executive power in a single elective assembly, which 
will ere long faithfully represent the entire people. Again, political 
force is organized and economized by the agency of those processes 
which are now in general operation, and which have as their aim 
the extraction of an increased amount of political energy from the 
body politic, and its exercise with a guaranteed maximum of effect. 
The latter is the object of all such organizations as the Caucus, all 
associations-whose purpose it is to secure that the suffrage of the 
individual voter shall mean more, and shall obtain more. The former 
quality is equally inherent in the two causes respectively identified 
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on the present occasion with the names of Mr. Trevelyan and Mr, 
Courtney. Mr. Courtney aims at causing whatever there may be of 
political virtue innate in, or acquired by, the women of England, to 
make its influence felt upon the government and legislation of the 
people. Mr. Trevelyan would do the same thing for the peasantry 
of England. 

Curiously enough, one of the strongest arguments, and one of the 
least insisted on in the House of Commons during the debate of 
Tuesday, March 4, in favour of the establishment of household 
suffrage in counties, may be discovered, mutatis mutandis, in an 
expression of Mr. Trevelyan’s most able and resolute opponent, Mr. 
Courtney, applied by its author to the political emancipation of 
female ratepayers. Those of the rural labouring class who, in one 
sense, want the franchise least, are those who, in another sense, want 
it most. In other words, if the household vote is not an imperious 
political necessity to the English peasant, he should no longer be 
permitted to dispense with its stimulating and educating force. It 
may be just as desirable, as Mr. Lowe on a memorable occasion said, 
to instruct our political masters, but as power is the product not of 
paralysis but of activity, so it is hopeless to expect that the English 
working classes in country districts, sunk as they are in apathy and 
stupor, will take the initiative in improving their squalid and 
miserable lot. In some parts of England the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union has impressed the peasant with the consciousness that he too 
is a man; and in these cases, though he may not have a political vote, 
he still has some shadow of political influence, for he contributes to 
the manufacture of the opinion of those who have votes. But too gene- 
rally the peasant’s most hopeless and pathetic characteristic is his mute 
acquiescence in the scandals and hardships of his lot, for no other 
reason than a depressing conviction of his impotence to cure them. 
Even the admirably law-abiding nature of the English proletariate 
has its darker side, and there is too often but a single step from loyal 
toleration to supine and ignoble surrender. The labourers of rural 
England will never insist on the stamping out of the crying evils of 
their state till they perceive that this resistance is a guarantee that 
the claim will be conceded. Thus the signally practical temper of 
the English masses—which contrasts, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
more than once shown in the pages of this Review, in so striking 4 
manner with the temper of the French ouvrier—is apt to be carried 
to a really mischievous excess. 

Let us give an instance of what we mean. Speaking with a no! 
inconsiderable as well as recently gathered knowledge of the state of 
the peasantry in most parts of England, we say without hesitation that 
vice, iniquity, and misery of which none who have not actually 
witnessed them can perhaps have an adequate idea, will never be 
effectually grappled with till a measure analogous to the Artizans 
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Dwellings Act, which is permissive in towns, is made compulsory in 
counties. Some of the larger landlords and the chief corporations 
holding territorial property fully recognise and admirably perform 
the duties of their position. On such estates there is no lack of good 
cottage accommodation for rural labourers and their families, but 
elsewhere a state of things exists under which health and decency 
are impossible. If such plague-spots are to be removed, it is the 
victims of the moral and physical pestilence who must make their 
voice heard. That is what they can never do in a Parliament in 
which the sole members for the communities of rural England are 
the nominees of the landlords and farmers. 

The very nature of the motive which chiefly impels the Govern- 
ment to resist Mr. Trevelyan’s demand is itself a strong argument in 
favour of a measure based upon his resolutions. Although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to avoid the trouble of a second divi- 
sion, accepted Mr. Lowe’s amendment, which condemns in perpetuity 
an extension of the franchise, he has in his speech said, ‘‘ We do not 
lay down any finality under all circumstances.” In fact, the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Trevelyan’s reform is one which the Tories are compelled 
conditionally to concede. The main reason why they shrink from 
embodying this principle in a Parliamentary Bill, is their natural 
dread of alienating the farmers, while it is the circumstance 
that a County Suffrage Bill is advocated by the Liberals which 
makes any reconciliation between themselves and the farmers im- 
possible. Among the many strong points which Mr. Trevelyan 
made in his speech, two were noticeable: the first that Mr. 
C. 8S. Read, on the occasion of his recent electioneering cam- 
paign in North Norfolk, addressed himself exclusively to the 
farmers; the second that all the measures which have been of 
late years framed for the amelioration of the condition of the agricul- 
tural working-classes were designed by the members, not of counties, 
but of boroughs. It is Mr. Fawcett who is the real author of the 
agricultural portions of the Education Act; Mr. Cowan who has 
insisted on the extension of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act to villages ; 
Mr. Mundella who has been instrumental in abolishing the last 
remnants of the truck system. Nor were some of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
arguments less forcible and suggestive. In the first place he showed 
that in many small borough constituencies, where the population is 
partly agricultural, the labouring classes are systematically pauper- 
ized by landlords—lured into receiving parish relief on the plea of 
illness, in order that they may be disqualified from voting. Secondly, 
he dwelt upon the fuct that in addition to faggot voters, “two hun- 
dred leading Conservative partizans, many of them members of that 
House, who had sham qualifications in half the doubtful counties,” 
squires, rectors, and vicars were in the habit of securing a vote for 
their dependants—“ clerks, sextons, coachmen, gardeners, farmers, 
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mole and rat catchers ”’—by helping them to inhabit a house the rent 
of which came up to the ten-pound standard. It may, of course, be 
said that these abuses would not be entirely rooted out by the intro- 
duction of household suffrage. But they would at least be minimised, 
and the rural labouring poor would be stimulated to activity by the 
knowledge that their efforts were not necessarily foredoomed to 
failure. With the exception of the plea of inopportuneness put 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the familiar argu- 
ments characteristically urged by Mr. Lowe, no attempt worth con- 
sideration was made to meet Mr. Trevelyan’s absolutely overwhelm- 
ing case. Lord Claude Hamilton’s reply was even-more unsuccessful 
and ineffective than might have been expected. If, he said, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s proposal were carried out, the representation of classes 
would be at an end, since the immense majority of members of 
the House of Commons would be those sent to Parliament by 
working-men. Now, as a matter of fact, working-men are at 
the present time a majority of the electors in borough consti- 
tuencies; therefore, the borough constituencies predominating 
in the national electorate, Lord Claude Hamilton’s apprehension 
ought to be in process of fulfilment already. But the true and suffi- 
cient answer to all such forebodings is that you can no more divest 
powerful orders of political influence, in whatever constituency they 
may come, than you can rob knowledge of the power it brings ; that 
classes are not represented the less thoroughly, provided only they 
have a force and importance of their own, because their representa- 
tion is indirect. 

While the assimilation of the borough and county franchise is 
simply a question of time, it is more doubtful whether a period can 
be fixed within which the political emancipation of women will 
become an accomplished fact. If Parliamentary battles were won 
by dint of hard argument, Mr. Courtney’s motion would have been 
carried by a decisive majority on the seventh of this month. One 
of Mr. Courtney’s contentions has been anticipated, in its application 
to the case of the agricultural labourers. Most of the objections 
brought against the proposal were pervaded by two distinct fallacies. 
‘Thus a great deal of claptrap was talked about the unsexing of 
women, of the revolution which the measure would work in the rela- 
tions between the two sexes, and of much else to the same 
effect. Now there would be something in these criticisms, if the 
bill of which Mr. Courtney advocates the introduction were 
to be charged with compulsory effect. If any rate~paying 
spinster or widow were to labour henceforth under the _ legal 
obligation of taking part in public life, there would be plenty 
of reason to anticipate the prospect with alarm. But if on 
no other ground than that it were permissive, Mr. Courtney’s 
proposal should recommend itself to the Government. Either 
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women are or are not capable of discharging those political duties 
which devolve upon ratepayers of the male sex. If they are, well 
and good; if they are not, the mere fact that the polling-booth is 
open to them will make no difference. If women are as a class 
indifferent to the franchise, they need not exercise it when it is given 
to them, and the only voters in petticoats will be the ladies who are 
now occupied with the assertion of their rights by agitation, and 
who will scarcely find the act of recording a vote with the intellec- 
tual consideration it may involve a much more arduous process. 
Two views were taken in the discussion as to the results of the 
admission of this new element into the Constitution. On the one 
hand it was urged that the difference it would cause would be un- 
appreciable, on the other hand that it would be immense. If the 
former opinion is realised, what will have been done must be harm- 
less; if the latter, then it would have been obviously unjust any 
longer artificially to suppress so powerful a force. 

The most serious attempt to resist the motion—for the represen- 
tative of a Cabinet whose chief has distinctly given in his adhesion 
to the principle of the resolution, could scarcely venture to do more 
than urge the familiar non-urgency plea—was made by Sir Henry 
James, in a speech which obviously bristled with sophisms. There 
is something truly ridiculous in the endeavour to rest a serious 
political argument upon a piece of sentimental commonplace which 
finds its expression in the diary of the Sovereign, and which was 
written twenty-seven years ago. Again, Sir Henry James hardly 
addressed himself at all to the criticism of the proposal which 
Mr. Courtney really made. The motion, he said, if translated 
into a parliamentary act, would have the effect of placing nine 
hundred thousand more women on the political register than men 
—these figures representing the excess in the population of the 
feminine over the masculine element. But then that calculation 
includes the total of adult women married and unmarried, while 
Mr. Courtney carefully excludes the former. If we ask what, as a 
fact, would be the probable political result of such a measure as 
Mr. Courtney would like to see introduced, we may almost venture 
to say that it would be absolutely fatal to the political enfranchise- 
ment of the whole sex. It may even be said that we should not so 
much have enfranchised the woman gud woman, but qud rate- 
payer. In other words, we should have done for her precisely what 
we shall, sooner or later, do for the agricultural householder. Now 
in this matter to extend the area of a rate- -paying franchise is really 
to strengthen its foundations. The principle would be laid down, 
and in wu a manner as would give it every guarantee of per- 
manence, that the only qualification for the political franchise which 
the Constitution of England recognised was payment of rates, irre- 
spective of rank, age, or sex. 
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A third not unimportant domestic debate which has taken place in 
the House of Commons during the month, is that on Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s motion for the regulation of the liquor trade. It is neces- 
sary to describe it in these general terms, for, when we once get into 
the region of technical phraseology, we encounter confusions at every 
turn. The distinction was drawn in the House during the discussion 
between the principle of local option, and the principle fundamentally 
embodied in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Resolution. Lord Hartington 
declared himself in favour of the former, but felt compelled to oppose 
the latter, on the ground that it was wide enough to cover the 
Permissive Bill. The expression, local option, was made use of by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson himself, and there could be no reason why those 
members of Parliament who advocate the system which the words 
denote—a system, that is, under which the inhabitants of a district 
or their representatives are empowered to regulate, but not entirely 
prohibit, the traffic in intoxicating drinks—should not have given it 
their support. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, however, insisted on showing 
his hand a little too plainly, declared that he went beyond local 
option in the qualified sense in which Mr. Forster and others gave 
him their vote, and, not content with entrusting localities with the 
power of controlling public-houses, as to numbers and_ hours of 
opening, wished to give to them the right of closing such houses 
altogether. It seems to us that it will be well if the Liberals will 
seriously consider whether it is desirable generally, in such cases 4s 
these, to act upon the principle that dictated the course followed by 
Lord Hartington. When party politics are in their present: state, 
when many matters which may form the subject of future legislation 
are in the air rather than are ripe to be legislated on, it must be 
expected that motions and resolutions to which the name of abstract 
is given will be not infrequent. Now if in each instance that such a 
proposal is brought forward Liberals are to consider, not so much the 
general object at which it aims, but the specific legislative intent 
which they think they can discern in its author, the difficulties in the 
way of Liberal union will be indefinitely increased. It is true that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion “ covers” the Permissive Bill, and that 
to the Permissive Bill grave exception may be taken. But then it 
covered also the most harmless form of local option. Is there any 
sacrifice of conviction involved in travelling a certain distance with 
a man, because your way happens up to that point to be his? If not, 
why hesitate to go with a gentleman, who is entertaining and may be 
useful, one mile because there is in your mind an apprehension that 
he may force you to go with him twain ? 

In the same way, it is difficult to see why Liberals, or for the 
matter of that Conservatives, should persistently decline to vote for 
an inquiry into the merits of Home Rule. Such an investiga 
tion might have one of two results. First, it might show that 
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the idea is a fantastic and impossible craze; secondly, it might 
suggest certain improvements in the machinery of local govern- 
ment which, once supplied, would go far to silence the Home 
tule cry. In neither instance could any mischief be done. As 
regards Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion itself, the arguments against 
the Permissive Bill have been stated with sufficient frequency and 
sufficient force. It is conceivable that it may prove that the 
Permissive Bill in some shape or other would be the legislative out- 
come of local option. It may be urged that once the inhabitants of 
any district were empowered to say how many public-houses they 
would have, and subject to what rules, they would claim the right of 
abolishing them altogether. On the other hand, the capricious 
temper of local discretion might assume a different form, and the 
inhabitants, instead of reforming public-houses off the face of the 
earth, might claim indefinitely to multiply them. How multifarious 
are the difficulties by which the question is beset is admitted very 
unreservedly by the Committee of the Lords on Intemperance in 
their report just published, the first, and not the least practical, of 
whose recommendations is that Mr. Chamberlain’s modification of the 
Gothenburg system shall be allowed a trial. 

Foreign affairs have not of late attracted much attention in 
Parliament, and the only evidence of its existence that the Eastern 
Question has given in the House of Commons has been ina debate on 
the nature of our relations with Kgypt, the result of which has 
satisfied nobody. The day is rapidly approaching when we must 
take a decision on three points of vital importance. First, when 
the third of next May arrives, and the evacuation of Eastern 
Roumelia by the Russian troops is due, what arrangement do we, as 
signatories to the treaty of Berlin, intend to insist upon for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity in the Balkan peninsula, or do we intend 
to insist on any ? Secondly, what are to be our permanent relations 
with Asia Minor, of which we have already assumed the Protectorate? 
Thirdly, what with Egypt? So far as concerns the first matter 
these facts are plain—the inhabitants of Eastern Roumelia will only 
be driven by arms and massacre to acquiesce in the active renewal of 
Turkish rule. Apparently the best thing that could be done would 
be to appoint as their ruler a Bulgarian prince. But this would 
involve the amalgamation of the two Bulgarias or Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, and as a consequence the surrender of the sole 
perceptible fragment of “honour’’ which Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury brought back from the Conference at Berlin. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to provide for the military garrisoning of 
Eastern Roumelia for an indefinite period. It is not known that 
any steps have been taken towards the composition of a force for this 
purpose, All that we do know is, that the future of Eastern 
Roumelia and the evacuation of it by the Russian troops have been 
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the subject of diplomatic communication between the Russian and 
the English Governments, and that Lord Salisbury has addressed 
what is called a spirited dispatch to Prince Gortschakoff. About this 
latter document two remarks are to be made. In the first place, it 
is noticeable that it was written before the Zulu war had become 
serious. In the second place, Prince Gortschakoff’s answer to it is 
so complete, that some colour is given to the report that the main 
object of Russia in publishing it was to give Europe the benefit of 
the Russian reply. The one point for which Russia contends is the 
necessity of preventing the outburst of bloodshed and violence in the 
Balkan peninsula—if by an international force well and good; if 
not, by the continuance of the Russian troops beyond the date stipu- 
lated by the treaty of the 3rd of May; if by neither, then by the 
revision of the treaty in a manner agreeable to the national aspira- 
tions of the Bulgarian people. Is England prepared and able to 
dictate terms which Russia will be compelled to adopt, and which 
the other European powers will approve ? The answer to the 
question may be found in the responsibilities that we have on our 
hands in South Africa, in Afghanistan, and in Burma. 

To this list Egypt might well be added. It is a curious thing 
that the present Government can engage in no transaction which 
does not bring with it a strong suspicion of the Stock Exchange. 
The relations that have been developed between England and Turkey 
in Asia are at bottom pecuniary, and whether our protectorate 
of Asia Minor is to be a sham or a reality is a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is the same with the African dominions of 
the Porte. We have informally entered into partnership with a 
prince who wants our money, but does not want our management. 
The position is exactly that between father and son in Les Four 
chambault. The son saves the father from ruin, and then insists on 
having a ruling voice in his domestic and commercial affairs. It is 
true that the Cabinet is anxious to keep itself in the background. 
What the Khedive does, or what Mr. Rivers Wilson does, is really, 
so says Sir Stafford Northcote, no affair of her Majesty’s Government, 
who lent Mr. Rivers Wilson to Ismael Pasha, but will do nothing 
more. The Chancellor of the Exchequer denies that he or his col- 
leagues have any thought of protecting the interests of the bond- 
holders, and protests that Mr. Rivers Wilson is only the Khedive’s 
servant. But in Egypt he is known to be more than this; and it is 
significant that Mr. Vivian, our able consul-general at Cairo, shoul: 
have been recalled because he is notoriously hostile to Mr. Wilson’s 
policy, which is to starve the local government of the Khedive, in 
order that foreign successive claims may be met. These are not rela- 
tions that can long be maintained, and there is something which, it 
might be thought, would be peculiarly distasteful to English feeling 
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in the strikingly unheroic and insincere attempt to secure the ascen- 
dancy of British influence in the Delta, and to checkmate France. 

As regards the domestic affairs of France, the problem of parlia- 
mentary government is gradually working out its own conclusion. 
The political drama of the last few weeks consists of three acts, of 
which the first is the Amnesty Bill—a measure not, indeed, as abso- 
lute and complete as M. Victor Hugo and others would have it, but 
one which, by effacing all legal record of the offences of a large 
number of those implicated in, and punished for, the excesses of the 
Commune of 1871, is a very material concession ; and the last the 
series of incidents connected with the Report of the Impeachment 
Committee. Midway between these comes the affair of M. de Mar- 
cere. By the resignation of the late Minister of the Interior a fur- 
ther step has been taken in the direction of the establishment of a 
political doctrine without the recognition of which representative 
government is impossible. That doctrine is the solidarity of the cabinet 
or the executive with the majority of the Chamber. The extreme 
discontent felt through France in the Prefecture under the administra- 
tion of M. de Marcére was perfectly natural. The subordinate agents 
in the internal Government of the country were the nominees of the 
Empire, and in many cases made no -effort to conceal their Bona- 
partist sympathies. The administration of the French Home Office 
was the object of much attack and the cause of some suspicion. Both 
suspicion and attack culminated in the onslaughts of the Lanterne, 
based as these were upon revelations, many of which were not want- 
ing in circumstantial evidence. It is now clear that a grievous 
mistake was committed in prosecuting the paper, before the inquiry 
was instituted into the conduct of the police. The conviction which 
M. de Marcére obtained against the Lanterne availed him absolutely 
nothing, and when the investigation which should have preceded it 
was set on foot, it was conducted in a manner which was the assured 
earnest of the minister’s fall. At every step M. de Marcére hesi- 
tated, showed his uneasiness, changed his tactics. At first, indeed, 
some few signs of vigorous resolution were not wanting. Then suc- 
ceeded all those symptoms which mark the negation of statesmanship. 
He insisted upon a secret inquiry, and the members of the Committee 
retaliated by threatening resignation. Then he supported M. Gigot, 
his prefect of police ; then he threw him over. Finally he accepted 
his retirement. Even thus it was not impossible that M. de Marcére 
might have vindicated himself by a clear, able, and manly speech in the 
Assembly. But when M. de Marcére was put upon his trial before his 
peers by M. de Clemenceau’s motion, he broke down completely. He 
entirely failed to justify his policy. He went into pitiful apologies of 
his private character. He had been accused of implication in financial 
transactions and speculations of a not too creditable kind. Nothing, 
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he protested, could be more false, and no more honest man lived in 
France than he was. This was not to the point, and his assailant, 
M. de Clemenceau, put the matter with irresistible and relentless 
force when he said, “‘ Are there no law courts ? Let us discuss here 
matters of public policy, not private reputations.” After the result 
of this debate, M. de Marcére had, of course, no alternative but to 
resign. The mistake was that he did not resign at a much earlier 
date, and that his colleagues did not take the initiative of urging upon 
him the expediency of doing so. On the other hand, they might 
have supported him. As it was, they did neither the one thing nor 
the other, and displayed a weakness which brought them perilously 
near contempt. 

Nor can the result of the debate on the impeachment motion be 
said to have given back to M. Waddington’s Cabinet the prestige 
which the Marcére episode took away. Of the entire justice of the 
Report of the Committee which recommended the public arraignment 
before the tribunal of Republican France of the Duc de Broglie, 
General Rochebouet, and their colleagues, there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt. It is impossible to stigmatize in language too strong the 
black and deliberate villany of which these men were ready to be 
the instruments. They were involved in a conspiracy of which the 
object was the triumph of reaction, though the cost should be the 
peace and happiness of France. The question was not whether the 
policy of impeachment was righteous, but whether it was expedient, 
and the Cabinet decided that it was not. It is necessary in estimating 
the strength of M. Waddington’s Government to eliminate from the 
total of its supporters upon any given occasion all members who 
belong to any section of the Right, and in the division on the im- 
peachment motion the Cabinet only had a majority of twenty- 
five of the Left. It is thus clear that there is now always a risk 
lest when any important political question presents itself, the 
Cabinet may be in the actual minority so far as the adhesion of the 
Left is concerned. There can be no security till the Cabinet and the 
majority really cover the same ground. At the present moment, 
while the majority ranges between the extreme Left and the Left 
centre, the Cabinet goes from the Left centre to the Right centre. 
Thus while the Republic in France possesses most of the elements of 
stability, the Government which is in power for the time does not. 
Hence the repeated rumours of M. Waddington’s resignation, and 
his replacement by M. Gambetta. The former event may be wit- 
nessed at no distant date, and may perhaps be precipitated by the 
discussions on M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill. But nothing is less 
probable than that M. Gambetta will accept the post of Prime Minister 
till the proportions which the office of President of the Republic is 
to assume in the future, stand out in clear relief from the mist and 
vapour with which the political atmosphere is now charged. 


Murch 25, 1879. 





